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The University Grants Committee be- 
gins its advice to Sir Keith Joseph on a 
strategy for higher education into the 
1990s with a ringing affirmation of the 
excellence of our universities: 'The 
United Kingdom has a university sys- 
tem of outstanding quality . . . Any 
policy chat diminished the role and 
Status of the universities would dam- 
age many aspects of our educational, 
cultural and industrial life. 

The centre piece of the advice 
offered by the National Advisory Body 
in contrast is a redrafted Robbins 
principle aimed to widen access to 
higher education and a new commit- 
ment to continuing education. Both 
arc contained in a joint UGONAB 
statement on higher education and the 
needs of society, which formed part of 
the original NAB draft and was later 
adopted by the UGC. Its ascription to 
the NAB can be justified not only on 
the grounds of its origin but because the 
twin messages of wider access and 
continuing education inform the whole 
of NAB s advice while (hey sit rather 
uneasily with the different, and even 
contradictory, theme of the UGC 
document. 

Their different approaches to the 
mture of higher education arc entirely 
characteristic and both are equally 
justified. The UGC bases its claim for 
an end to the cuts and for an increase in 
resources on the present achievement 
of the umversities. an achievement 
which is defined in essentially tradi- 
tionnl terms. The NAB is basing its 
parallel (or nval?) claim on the future 
potential of the polytechnics and col- 
leges. a potential that is defined simul- 
taneously and ingeniously in terms that 
appeal to both modernizing techno- 
crats and old-fashioned liberals. 

In il$ advice to Sir Keith the UGC 
asserts a plain truth which the present 
Government seems reluctant to 
accept: the universities have notably 
high standards in both leaching and 
research and operate cost-effectively 

?L B K y I a L r '"'^national comparison, 
and both have been put at risk by the 
ill-considered cuts of recent years. 



phy, may be time and effort -consum- 
ing. But so many factors have to be 
taken into account in assessing the 
viability of departments and the 
benefits of rationalization that no short 
cuts are possible. 

Second, the UGC has shied away 
from some crucial issues in its advice. 
For example, it supports greater selec- 
tivity in research but has almost nothing 
concrete to say about how it might 
work. Much more important, it has 
failed to address the nll-important 
question of how students should be 
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split between the university and non- 
university sectors. Yet the future char- 
acter of the universities depends cru- 
cially on the constituency they aim to 
serve, is the more restrictive post- 198 1 
policy which tended to exclude lower 
achievers (in A level grades at any 
rate) still to he followed, or should 
there be a return to the more expansive 
and liberal patterns of development 
typical oF the 1970s? Almost certainly 
the first in the view of the UGC, but it 
does not come out into the open 
perhaps because this would raise sensi- 
tive issues about the need for a more 
explicit two or three-tier university 
system and lead to conflict with the 
polytechnics and colleges. 

Third, the UGC advice is a low-key 
document that makes no attempt to 
offer n new vision of higher education 
in the post-Robbins age. It avoids 
grand principles - except in the joint 
statement which is really NAB’s. This 
has the bizarre effect that the advice 
contains both a ringing endorsement of 
me importance of continuing educa- 
tion, in the joint statement, and the 
most lukewarm comments about its 
role within universities in the UGC’s 
own section of teaching. 

In many ways this is a conventional 
product of the UGC. All the worries 
are there - the inadequacy of the 
equipment grant, the need fora longer 
R™ m S honz ° n ' the ^ncen, about 
the shortage of new appointments. All 
the old caution Is there too - the 
scepticism nbout attracting private in- 
oomc, the drawbacks of mergers, the 
dislike of national higher education 
planning. But it would be wrong to 
ramra these aspects of the UGC's 
advice as weaknesses. Rather they are 
The UGC' S 


oaacrung UllS 

£2 and even vehemently, 

having taken the opportunity offered 
v £ eif l* s S real debate to "go 
public for the first time. Now the 
committee Is not only sticking up for 
the universities - as it has always done 
most notably in the difficult winter of 
fhvL yCBrS r a 8° but seen to be 
sticking up for the universities - a new 
departure that is likely to do a lot to 
improve morale. 

Of course public advice, like open 
referents, hM to be interpreted with 

Shf 'rP tIGC « Nearly concerned to 
rebuff any suspicion that in the past it 
has been ineffective or even neglige n I 
in making the universities’ case to 
,f not a bridge-building 
operation , the present advice is an exer- ■ 
cise in strengthenin'* » u - ^ 


universities. In these SO pages the 
universities through the UdCTsustain 

nnrtn ?" m to a ® r 8« share of the 

E*Eatai 

Sent”'’ 0-7 16ject ^ emba *- 

Thc National Advisory Body is not 

KeeirmSi 68 ” ° d and has on| y Just 
been made permanent. Yet it has 

afready laken the initiative awav from 


i- accumulation of practical support for, 
e and definition of, this more liberal 
5 principle of access may transiutc it into 
e a formidable instrument of policy. Not 
t in the 1980s perhaps, but by the 1990s 
the NAB’s rewriting of Robbins may 
f establish the context in which higher 
education is planned. 

In any case the rewriting of the 
[ Robbins principle is powerfully under- 
pmned by the second element in the 
joint UGC/NAB statement - the addi- 
tion of an extra objective for higher 
education to the four identified by 
Robbins 21 years ago. This is, in not 
perhaps the most elegant language 
imaginable: the provision of con- 
tinuing education in order to facilitate 
adjustment to technological, economic 
and social change and to meet indi- 
vdual needs for personal develop- 
ment. The last phrase would hnve been 
heartily approved of by Lord Robbins 
as its intention is firmly in the muin- 
strenm pf the liberal ideas which 
informed his committee. More re- 
levant in the immediate future the first 
phrase will command the support of 
the Department of Industry find the 
emerging coalition of modernizers over 
which Mr Norman Tebbit, the Secret- 
ary of State for Industry, is asserting n 
tentative leadership. s 

The statement also establishes a 
context of the NAB’s more detailed 
advice to Sir Keith. In particular its 
recommendations on future student 
numbers and on a reformed pattern of 
courses are a reflection of its commit- 
ment to broader access and to the 
development of continuing education 
In broad terms the NAB s claim that 
the decline in the number of IH-ycar- 
olds will not be translated into any 
significant full in the numher of stu- 
dents in polytechnics and colleges must 
he endorsed. In the case of the non- 
university sector the DES’s gloomy 
forecast of plunging demand must be 
qualified not only by the factors that 
jlf® common to all higher education 
h,.f J ncrea * e ‘ l participation by women 
but by special factors which reflect that 
sector s stake in part-time courses, its 
commitment to mature Students, and 
us substantial involvement in lwo-ycar 
diplomaj. 

„ is' possible to quibble with 

the NAB s rosy picture of future 
student demand is that little attempt is 
made to describe the differential im- 
pact of demographic decline and of 
thwe mitigating factors on individual 
institutions. Some non-university col- 
leges do not have large numbers of 
part-time or mature or diploma stu- 
dents; others have large concentra- 
hons. Some may be vulnerable to the 
NAB s (and the DES’s) policy of 
switching students from arts to science. 

hi8her than avera 8e unit 
costs that must come down. Some may 
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than 2.7 mlUfon Docked to Yort 
There must now be at least three 
million. 

But the fame of York as a (ouitt 
centre is comparatively recent. Run 
wasn t a director (or any other kU 
of officer) of tourism when 1 knew (kt 
city best in the 1960s. If was assured 
that in a good year there might bti 
million tourists, mainly day vlstton. 
That figure was based on nofhb 
more substantial than an esllmafioe 
that three quarters of all visitors Is 
York would go to see the famou 
Castle Museum; and since about 
700,000 people passed through the 
turnstiles, that meant (hat about ■ 
million must be lurking around Yak 
A series of events and improve 
ments changed the whole direction of 
the city after some bitter and harrow- 
ing controversies in the 1960s. As 
new legislation in the last three wap 
or the decade created the machlnny 
1 for conservation and improvement, 
York became virtually a symbol as 
well as a pioneer of the great historic 
cities movement. The new university, 
once it had got Its feet on the ground, 
saw the prospects of building up ail 
conference centre, in which it is nw 
second to none in the iinirasilj 
stakes. And the Minster took on i 
new life. 

The old Minster was a somewhd 
gloomy old structure with incompa- 
rable stained glass and a great air of 
solemnity in decline. The arrival a/ 
Alan Richardson ns Dean and ficr* 
uard Fcildcn as its architect trans- 
formed the place In a decade. Not 
only did it become a textbook 
engineering virtuosity; It also got ■ 
thorough cleaning and was sudoral? 
flooded with light as well as colour. 

All il needed to complete the . 
attraction, it now seems, was a 
disastrous fire. It had bad a coupler * 
the nineteenth century - one lu 
when the crackpot Jonathan Martlfl 

set Are to the choir and another soon 

afterwards in 1840 when a dockwls- 

der’s candle set lire to the nave. 

But It leaves a major qnestlOB IB 
the mind. If that fire has attracted I u 
those visitors; think of the number 
who would have come if the 
building had been burnt to K , 
ground. And behind it all 
question that is still being asked. W« 
it all an act of God? And if so, hm* 



deliberately remainin 


ground. Ana Demna n su iu»« 
question that is still being asked. > 
it all an act of God? And if so, w 
was He trying to say to i»? 1 
instant and obvious answer was 
it was a punishment for eonaecw 
Professor David Jenkins as Bisnof 
Durham; but that was in the ta 
not the south transept, so it cannot 
the explanation - unless of course 
missed. Another was that It j 
really aimed at the Synod, which® 


au lilt iniuaits "t 

but the Synod has always seeff 
harmless and has not expressed m 
on the Virgin Birth like PW»efi 
Jenkins. A more probable expla 
lion Is that It was aimed at i 
architectural profession which M 
meeting In the university at the w 
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Man power: this hybrid vehicle is designed to use alternative sources 
of power - petrol, batteries or hp: human power. The controls of the 
vehicle, which- was one of several on show at an international 
symposium at Strathdude University on advanced and hybrid 
vehicles, had been removed for maintenance, lienee the old technology 
approach. The symposium, organized by Professor Clifford Burrows, 
professor of dynamics and control at Strathclyde, was attended by 
both academics and Industrialists. 


European academy 
of science proposed 


by John Turney 
Science Correspondent 


A new European academy of science 
proposed to a meeting of research 


ws proposed to a meeting of research 
rijnslere in Paris this week by the 
British undersecretary for education, 
Mi Peter Brooke. 

The academy, a Europe-wide 
equivalent of the Royal Society or the 


“vw m one of a series of measures pul 
at a meeting of research 
{masters from the 21 member coun- 
tos of the, Council of Europe. 

‘ °lher plans are to be passed to the 
Nnsbourg-based European Science 
rojinoatiqn for follow-up. The re- 
®*rch ministers asked the ESF to draw 
JJP > scheme for a series of networks 
university departments and 
“oratories iri different countries. 
Tney asked the Council of Europe to 
propoiftls-for easing scientific 
^W|^>vlifiJiiding a M European re- 
• "Jj "Orker’s card” to give scientists 
‘ tra , vcl exemption from 
regulations governing foreign 
wjxqre.. _ 

, proposals were made agBinst 
^ckground qf agreement oh the 
enhance- European coopera- 
jjv n science. Mr Brooke told the 
a real danger that 
0ut “* *he technologic- 
^feyolution ( because each European 

. own ? cannQl h °P e i ° 
With Aiherica or Japan/’ 
j/x^ropean academy would help 


with Nobel laureates as founder mem- 
bers, but should eventually have 2,000 
to 3,000 fellows drawn from working 
researchers. He stressed that it would 
be for individual scientists, and found- 
ation of the academy wound depend 
on their efforts. 

Mr Brooke’s proposal was not en- 
dorsed by the meeting as the ministers 
agreed it should be left for discussion. 
Trie idea appears to bypass the 10- 
vear-old European Science Founda- 


tion, which already tries to act as a 
voice for European science. However, 
a separate resolution unanimously 
adopted at Monday's meeting asked 
the ESF to produce detailed plans over 
tho next few months for creating of 
strengthening scientific networks. 

The ESF had compiled a list of 22 
arena for stud v before the meetine and 


these were listed for priority action in 
the ministers’ resolution. They were 
selected from more than 200 possible 
areas submitted to the . foundation 


r HVWiwujr wuuiu II tip 

European identity 
. ^suggested , It might begin 
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UGC chairman spells out 
how to abolish tenure 


by Ngaio Crequer 
The University Grants Committee is 
preparing its own advice for the Gov- 
ernment on how to end tenure for 
academic staff and modernize the 
“good cause” clause which prevents 
dismissal except for exceptional 
reasons. 

The committee said in its strategy 
advice published last week that it 
would comment on the question of 


usually badly drafted, and the machin- 
ery is unworkable. He wants it mod- 
ernized. The UGC does 'not keep 
statistics on goad cause cases but the 
Association trf University Teachers said 
that in an average year there might be 
three or four cases. 

Second, Sir Peter wants universities 
to be able to dismiss staff for reasons of 
financial exigency. But he is conscious 


universities’ ability to dismiss staff, if 
asked to do so. The Department of 


of problems of proving this objective- 
ly, and one suggestion may be to 
provide for outsioe accountants to be 
Brought in. 

• Third, he wants universities to have 
the freedom to dismiss staff for redun- 
dancy, if a whole department needs to 
be closed down or an academic prog- 
ramme stopped. 

The problem will be to find a way of 
guaranteeing academic freedom while 
implementing the above. Some mem- 
bers of his committee are less con- 
vinced than he is that a suitable 
formula can be found. They want 
something more than existing employ- 
ment legislation. 

Sir Peter’s view, as he told a confer- 
ence earlier this year, is thnt “employ- 
ment legislation now protects em- 
ployees so thoroughly that the prob- 
lem is noi whether tncy have ample 
protection but whether the employer 


Education and Science has now asked 
for that advice, as port of the consulta- 
tion process before it frames its legisla- 
tion to end tenure. 

Next week the UGC will discuss its 


reply, which it expects to give to the 
DES after Its November 1 meeting. A 


long section on tenure was originally 
Included in the strategy advice but 
taken out because it unbalanced the 


report. 

Sir Peter Swinncrton-Dyer, chair- 
man of the UGC and a known hawk on 


tenure, wants to do three things. The 
first is to modernize the 200 a cause 


first is to modernize the good cause 
clause, so that lecturers can be dismis- 


sed for incompetence and not only for 


scandalous, disreputable or immoral 


behaviour, as most statutes now say. 
He said: "No vice chancellor would 


He said: “No vice chancellor would 
try to get rid of someone for idleness. 1 
want that to be able to happen.” 

Sir Peter suys good cause clauses arc 


K rotection out wnetner me employer 
as any real freedom of action lelt''. 


has any rent irceaom 01 action leu . 

Sir Peter, ahd Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 


CNAA ‘needs 

internal 

shake-up’ 


earlier this year, and range from earth 
sciences, through molecular biology 


and biotechnology to comparative stu- 
dies on education systems and research 
on problems of the disabled. 

Tne ministers stressed that any new 
measures to increase cooperation. In- 
cluding the academy, would have to go 
ahead using existing resources. Mr 
Brooke said the academy, which he 
suggested might be named after 
Leonardo, might receive Government 


funds for specific tasks like scientific 
exchanges, out its core funding would 


have to come from private sources. 
The Royal Society gave the idea a 


cautious welcome. 


by Karen Gold 

Total reorganization of management, 
accommodation and finances is 
needed at the Council for National 
Academic Awards, the management 
consultants Price Waterhouse hove 
recommended in a confidential report. 

The three-volume report will go to a 
special meeting of the council at the 
end of next month. It says that senior 
council officers are spending too much 
time on academic policy which is not 
then put into practice. 

The CNAA should institute a line 
management system with clear respon- 
> abilities involving a substantial internal 
reorganization' in order to overcome 
this, the report says. 

The council's financial procedures 
need overhauling to prevent repetition 
of its massive surpluses in recent years, 
it says. It butlmes accounting and 
forecasting measures to be used in 
future so that the council can improve 
its own income predictions. 

The council needs a small annexe to 
provide space for meetings and confer- 
ences, but does not need a new 
building for Us main offices, it says. 
Officers should manage the space they 
already have better, particularly since 
staff are often out of the building. . 
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Late PhD theses could lead to loss of SERC grants 

iL, ‘ ... i 1 ........ Mr Hnvid Rex. m 


atortifc! ac £ ■ l oss of postgraduate 


ot postgraduate 

fc ft SSf and ^ grn “ r - 


drive tp increase for I 
announced in a grad 
- * 


Current concern over the low prop- 
ortion of doctoral students who submit 
theses within three or four years or 
registration dates back to the report of 
a working party of the Advispry Board 
for the Research CowwJtej? 11 post-^ >, 
graduate education in 1982. The work- : 
fog party, chaired by Sir Peter Swinner- . 


[trail's letter says these measures have 
brought no improvement in the three 

£ ;ars- the figures cover.. In fact. tne 
Bures have got slightly woise, and 


versity Grants Committee, said that li; 
completion rates were wholly unsaus- ; 
factory' and called on the research: 
councils to improve majtertj : . . 

The SERC responded by ^^8 : 
•new! guidelines ; on good supei^sory: 
practice and ; publishing, ° n * 

.completion rates. Hpweverl Dr Cat- 


figures have got slightly worse, and 
only just over half of SERC research 
students complete their theses within 
four years. “The council is very an- 
ctoiis to see a substantial increase in 
'submission rates' in the pear 'future. 

• a s . " ■ulii'nV annaet 1 * in t n P. 


Mr David Rex, academic secretary 
at Essex, whose current coippletlon 
rate is recorded as 1 1 per cent, said the 1 
university senate had recently changed 


the rules to give a four-year maximum 
period for submission of a PhD thesis, 

r in 


with a special committee to consider 


requests for extensions. 

The SERC’s action was also sup- 
ported by Professor Brian Clarkson, 
.principal of University College. Swan- 
ilea, where die latest completion rate is 
29! per cent. “This is something We 
haye to'prefcs op,’! he said and stressed 
thf It was in ' PhD. candidates* own 
interests: to increase the pressure' to. 
cotfiplete .on'tijne, ■ ‘ v - ; ! ! 


figures' oq completion 
sJSW stT ?ng Suggestion tht 
action in the case of 


Universities which appear in, the 
tower half of the SERC V lateral pf 


the council'* warning of new measures , 
to penalize .poor performers, thpugh 
some pointed" out tiw.' figures jtoed .; 
careful ’interpretation bs . Ijjq , numbers r 
involved miy bn-very small. . - | 


Science, who met this week for talks, 
have already discussed ways of im- 
plementing the plan to establish statu- 
tory commissioners for the universi- 
ties. 

The Committee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals will begin its first talks 
on this question with DES officials this 
week. No date has yet been set for 
legislation. One university, Aston, is 
proceeding with its own plan to amend 
tenure along similar lines. 

A spokesman for the AUT said this 
new move would undermine the fresh 
confidence in the UGC caused by its 


strategy advice. It showed yet again 
that the UGC should be replaced by a 


more representative body. 

Also this week the UGC was begin- 
ning to work out a new selective policy 
for research. The committee wants to 
make minor changes in the procedure 
for allocating grant, for next year's 
distribution, ana more significant ones 
in following years. 

According to Sir Peter, tho new 
research policy would in the long run 
create radical differences between uni- 
versities. But the changes would not be 
made rapidly and there would first 
have to be talks with the CVCP and the 
research councils. He thought the 
policy would be easier to formulate for 
the sciences, than for the arts, 


Leader, back page 



Support staff 
plan would 
cost 131 jobs 


by David Jobbins 


A massive increase in support staff at 
Birmingham Polytechnic, planned 
under pressure from the Council of 
National Academic Awards, could 
cost up to 131 teaching jobs. 

Union officials fear that voluntary 
means of shedding staff will neither 
produce the numbers called for nor 
meet the 1987 target date. 

Last year the polytechnic was 
warned by the CNAA that its support 
staff in technical and other areas was 
under strength and that urgent steps 


should be taken to remedy the prob- 
lem. Now the polytechnic has drawn 


lem. Now the polytechnic has drawn 
up a £1.9m programme for more than 


Hf-WM-TUliI 


24 academics in key information tech- 
nology-related areas. 

But the bill will be met by the loss of 
131 of (he 610 existing academic posts 
although the precise methods of 
achieving this reduction were not spel- 
led out In the plan which was put 
before the Labour-controlled city’s 
further education sub-committee ear- 
lier this month. 

The sub-committee declined to en- 
dorse the plan al that stage. but it is 
expected to make a decision when it 
considers the proposal again on Octo- 
ber 5. 

■ Officials of the National Association 
of Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education, which has been involved in 
discussions over the proposals, say 


they cannot see the target . being 
achieved through voluntary means. 


achieved through voluntary means. 
There have been a number or trawls 
for voluntary severance under flic 
premature retirement compensation 
scheme and now only 180 of the 
•remaining staff are over SO and there- 


- rcmatoipg staff are over SO and there- 
fore eligible. 

The CNAA’s committee for institu- 
tions; reviewed Birmingham late last 
year arid its conclusions form the basis 
of the polytechnic's internal plan. While 
tbp union regards the problem as “chro- 
nic underrcsourein|^ under, past admi- 
nistration, Ihe CNAA’s view has been 
that< thqre is s°op9 -for a considerable 
shift 1 in resources, y ;■ 
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A question of quality and emphasis 

taUgh Bryan and Elizabeth lures ta imnrnvr iho HOP nartipinalinn f-. i / n i 


Sir - Although Bryan and Elizabeth 
Taylor’s article on recruitment to elec- 
trical engineering courses ("The Pro- 
duction Line", WES, September?) is 
to be welcomed as an attempt to apply 
a vigorous methodology to forward 
planning of intakes, it contains two 
emphases that need to be recognized at 
the outset. 

First, despite the author's generally 
careful use of language, they confuse 
“entry quality" with A level points 
score. Operationally, the one can be 
defined as the other, and indeed it 
often is done so by academics f em- 
ployers, and the Department of 
Education and Science. However, as a 
number of studies have shown, the 
relationship between A level scores 
and class of degree is by no means a 
strong or even clear one. If cIbss of 
degree is accepted as a measure of 
student quality, this lack of association 
suggests that A level scores arc a poor 
indicator of quality, and that in turn 
the protection of applicant numbers 
.and A level mean grade scores may 
place undue emphasis on secondary 
school performance. Sadly in this in- 
stitution as in others, increasing emph- 
asis has had to be placed on A level 
scores os the only practical method of 
handifng the growth in numbers of 
applicants (up nearly 50 percent in the 
last three years). The resultant “im- 
provement ' in A level scores has yet to 
manifest itself in “better student 
quality”. 

The second emphasis is contained in 
the passing reference to current fni- 


HMI rigours 

Sir, - It is not an easy task to 
summarize adequately a closely typed 
3u-page HMI report in a few very short 
paragraphs, and your little piece enti- 
tled ‘College urged to make teacher 
«jurse more rigorous" (THES, 
September 7) certainly failed to do so. 
in fact it presented a distorted and 
unfortunate impression of the HMI 
report on initial training at Humber- 
side College. 

It is usually recognized that for 
®5*l? ra 8 * primary training all aspects 
of the curriculum should be covered. 
Obviously in any BEd programme it is 
impossible lo _ cover all such areas in 
“f Pth. Like ail other courses, the BEd 
at Humberside plnces more emphasis 
on some aspects (notably language, 
reading and mathematics) than on 
others._ The HMI reference in the 
Inspection report to a lack of theoretic- 
al ngour refers to what Is perceived by 
them as an imbalance across curricular 

Who's who 

Sir. -Is there a rational explanation as 
&S& jj e illustration accompanying 

TWFC iS *?* ns ncw co,um n in The ■ 
> W 5 . none other than Jack 
Waine of the National Advisory Body? 

not ’"tedded to represent 
, Dr Nutigens, unless, of course, some 
strange transference took place while 

h n 7^ k£d to B* lher O" the NAB’s art 
and design group - in which case a 

,f “°^ d offlce at 

: sfflprsrbi®* 

. h: a/james,.. 

Registrar for art and design, . 

AwaS'j for National Academic; 

CERN study 

Sin - Last week’s : letter front Dr 
Mulvey contained several criticisms of 
pur study on CERN. the European 
laboratoryfor particle physics; To take 
• Mulvey s points in turn: 

(1) Our “tediously lengthy effort” 

dost less than £40,000, compared with 
annual worldwide expenditure on . 

C ” 'e physics of approximately SI 
> over a quarter of which is spent 
on CERN. That there has been a gap 
of 18 months between the end of our 
comparatively modest study and pub- 
iication of the results is merely because 
wfe first wanted to give particle physi- 
cists and others full opportunity to 
comment on the- findings. 

(2) Ft is a gross' oversimplification 
to -suggest -that the- greater success of 

‘•I ■ • 1 


h lures to improve the age participation 
rate, in which any expansion has been 
due to increasing candidature by 
s women. Recent research by Bryant 
r and Chandler in (his institution has 
i shown how engineering in general is 
> only now beginning to benefit (and 
t thai lo a small extent) from the new 

S aerations of qualified female school 
ivers who have been entering higher 
education in other disciplines in large 
numbers, it is particularly relevant in 
Women Into Science and Engineering 
Year that the kinds of action plans 
implied in the Taylors' final para- 
graph, to bring about a more favour- 
able perception nnd uptake of en- 
gineering courses, should take account 
of this factor. 

Yours faithfully, 

DR G. PAYNE, 

Acting deputy director (academic), 
Plymouth Polytechnic. 

Sir, - Drs B. and E. Taylor are in error 
when they argue that “common sense 
suggests that the larger [the] propor- 
tion of candidates admitted [to uni- 
versity), the lower will be the mean 
[A levelj grade" (THES, September. 
7). The statement is probably correct 
only if one examines nil applicants for 
all subjects. It need not be true for a 
particular subject, since, as I have' 
shown for medicine, the mean A level 
grade has been rising continuously 
over the past decade at the same lime 
as the number of applicants hits been 
falling, the number of places has been 
rising, and the proportion of accept- 


i anecs has therefore been rising ( British 
i Medical Journal, 1982, 284). 

The reason for this apparent para- 
dox is fairly obvious, weaker candi- 
dates correctly perceive that they have 
little chance of success at medical 
school application and decide instead 
to apply for other subjects. In order 
therefore to study input-output rela- 
tions one must study the system as a 
whole, taking into account that candi- 
dates are a dynamic part of that 
system, attempting to optimize their 
chance of success. Whether one needs 
to know such relations is however 
dubious, since A levels are such poor 
predictors of university performance. 
Yours. 

i. c. McManus, 

Lecturer in psychology as 
applied to medicine, 

Bedford College. 

S* r » ” y° ur article “Great expecta- 
tions (September 14) is controversial 
indeed, particularly since the extent to 
which A level results correlate to final 
degree achievements is highly con- 
troversial. Even more thought-pro- 
voking are the recent references to the 
narrow bands which have traditionally 
seMrated the B, C, and D grades. 

Perhaps a better guide for an em- 
ployer is the closeness between the 
school prediction and A level results. 
Another area of controversy for some 
people is the apparent preference for 
university over polytechnic graduates, 
particularly since there is plenty of 
evidence to suggest that employers feel 


generally that university degree 
courses do not consider enough the 
needs of industry. Yet polytechnics arc 
noted fur this, at least lo a greater 
extent than university. 

It would be interesting to know the 
areas of employment sampled. Since I 
am sure that the Civil Service, and 
city-type jobs would have shown a 
greater preference for university 
graduates than, say, manufacturing. 

There is also a question of relcvunce 
in that the last three years have shown 
polytechnics/collcgcs picking up belter 
A level candidates and this shows up 
with an almost universal raising of 
entrance criteria. The National Advis- 
ory Body submission to Sir Keith 
Joseph for greater equity between the 
two sectors underscores the problem 
Polyicchnics/colieges are still seen as 
the poor relation of higher education 
and yet attempt to produce an exactly 
equivalent product. This clearly must 
end, particularly since 10 to J 5 years 
ago many students at polytechnic or 


areas -Jhcy then refer selectively to 

rigour in some areas. The ongoing 
process of course review and evalna- 
tlon has examined this issue and. as 
HMI recognizes, plans ore well in hand 
to reorder curriculum priorities. 

*- r i" m y., v ; ie 'y il is verging on the 
irresponsible for a serious educational 
journal to focus a short report almost 
exclusively on this one problem which 
is nearly always an issue in BEd course 
uerign. 

The HMI report on initial lencher 
training at Humberside College is 
generally supportive and positive, and 
ono naturally urges interested persons 
to read it for themselves rather than 
£?, 7 ° n an . unbalanced and scanty 
THES article .with a mischievous and 
unrepresentative eyecatching head- 

Yours faithfully, 

D. W. PYLE, 

Head of School of Teacher Education 
Humberside College of Higher Educa- 


collegc would have had grades accept- 
able at university. As Harold Silver 
implies in his article it is time to 
rename the polytechnics and colleges 
“universities of vocation” and rid us 
once and for all of the debilitnting 
snobbery that plagues our educational 
system. 

Yours sincerely, 

BRIAN SULLIVAN, 

Head of department, 

School of Business nnd Management, 
Ealing College of Higher Education. 




p D o^ C ~° funeral effigy, 


Counter claim Too many kooks 

M Sir. - It l« nnt nloar .fc-L. » 


K tem s ? flwa [ e professionals in 

woufdn™ W '"- he wo " ld - 

! suppose it depends on what you 
mea l b r Professional”. For what it is 
tt^rth, 1 offer the following pragmatic 
definition. If you can produceii in 
three months starting from scratch, it's 
not a professional. • • . 


Yours faithfully, * 
i D. W. BARRON. 

■ Computer Studies, ; 
j ^ n ’ ve rity of Sout hampton. , 

' ^:!! ed n Slfl,is r s duc to * single 
' Du n ng th ® P*^ 04 ! studied 

■ (3901-82, and not jtist 196^-78 ns 

f ^ J?y Mujvey), {he .Heaven 
".V" 8 synchrotron had a 

■ 5™ hf 11 ® 1 . ^ record for important dis- 

; ^yerles than the similar CERN pro- 
ton SVnchmftan- Be rlfH . E-V !I_L 


r 11 not dear whether Mark 
KJshlansky means his knockabout 
review of Christopher Hill’s The 
Experience " of Defeat (THES, 
September 7) to be taken seriously. If 
be ^ I® disturbing to find an 
established historian displaying his 
c “l u j fl l chauvinism and personal' 
prejudices so crudely. 

Because seventeenth-century 
Quakers, Diggers etc are alien to his 
way of thlnklng lhey are it seems 
ipso facto “Crackpots, screwballs, 
; :• - nutters and kooks”. Kishlans- 
ky ftps abanrf oitk the historian’s 
most^asfc naponsibHIty, to try to 
understand a nd explain the past. 

To damn Wlnstanley by a spurious 

and anachronistic analogy with t he 

1" construction of accelerators, 
th3 r f tempt to assess systematically 

2 f 82 EfWS* "*SE 


tersectipg . storage rings ' “missed" 
several major discoveries in its energy 
^8 e - Ha v|rte assessed -the outputs 
KtS ' a^Icrators. we didn 
; demifled the main factors structuring 
,'lheir performance, Dp to ID factors 
were analysed in relation to efteh 
. accelerator only orie of. wpidj iftH- 
< cemed the differences in management 
style between CERN and the United 
States focused pn by Mulvdy. 

, .'(3)' Given 'the hUgesiiips’ jnvdlved 

%-*»•' A 1 


l on tn ° SPS - C ERN would 

pffliohRf ? 5 °, n& completed at. 
Fermllabfbur and a half years earlier 
(4) : Mulvey claims that there has 
™« n0 n P 0 ”^ 1 /interference “ 
*2IL D th,s mean that particle 

- • .(^ Mulvcy lS at least correchln 
*i n0 Mng:4at the world ■ particle bhyslcs 
was already .aware:®:/ 


Moonies and Jonestown Is patently 
absurd. The radicals, though admit- 
tedly at the Tar end ofthe political and 
religious spectrum, represented In 
many cases the extension of the ideals 
and dreams which fired Cromwell, 
Vane and Milton, among others. 

KJshlansky might reflect that di- 
vine rleht monarchy is equally alien 
to modern Western thought; does 
that make King James I a kook? And 
was Sir Thomas More merely a 
nutter? 

Incidentally I write as neither 
Marxist nor millenarfan - nor Hill 
acolyte. 

Yours faith folly, 

BERNARD CAPP, 

Department of History, 

University of Warwick. . 

coveries over the period I961-S2. 
However, the fundamental question 
is. Were the rest of the scientific 

mem? The principal aim of our study 
was to produce data on CfiRN’s 


6 SC 1 8 , uc } 1 PMbhc accountabll- 
as essential given that a relatively 
small cnmniiinifi, r,t . 1-1 i ■ ■ . 


■? » while only around 
; ofifiERC research grants 

W: me . whole . of chemistry and a 
rfm)|ar amount on g|| bioIbgi’Jal sefen- 

i&NJRVlNE, - ; : - V 

-Benmartin. : , 


Competing f or 
customers 

tltc f^You quoie Dr Derek Bob- 
ire ” W£S ' Sc P ,e mbcr7)Kde(e^fi 
ter importance and legitimacy dIim** 
mg within higher ASS^ 
, 1C some of us who feel that w 

c 1 Rccepled 
nd our wares in the mafkS 

a -md have sometimes had somcS 

ity . ° ne cannot but wonder, bS 
!. b P w B manager might react iftffi 

ce i S /T n0r: i' 1 wanr y° u 10 lake 4 

vn ° f our Jarge stores. It fa in, 

er nei 8bbourhood (as it 

ap beNcwham or Barking), but thereS 

of 2v° r tWO - pomts you must kKK' 
is- • f X° ur P nces will be fixed by h»i 

le Head office wil1 al So Rx the Doabs 
D of customers you are allowed; 
aj • So ! ne of these must be allowed la 
shop in the evenings, but they m\lt 
, charged only one fifth of the m 
st P riccs; 

rs • You will probably have more itafl 
3r than you stnctly need; 
t . • You can probably not promote at 
staff for good work, and certainly u 
demote any who are inadequate; 

, s •You will be in competition silt 
J s other stores selling similar products. 

S hut possessing much more liaurioa 
premises and offering higher salads 
to their staff; 

• Most of your customers will lx 
buying your goods in order lo sell tfm 
again. You can take it as axiomatic fa 
their customers are quite uninterested 
in the quality of your goods, bnlarehr 
* more impressed by where they ms 
1 bought, ie in the prestigious stores jas 

mentioned; 

• The firm has a very small budgflfa 
advertising and virtually nothing for 
market research; 

• All your goods will be inspected* 
regular intervals by a panel of otto 
shopkeepers. 

Yours faithfully, 

JOHN RADFORD, 

Dean of science faculty, 

North Bust London Polytechnic. 

TUC courses 

Sir, - With reference to Glyn Ptwcfi 
critique of Bruce Spencer’s firtiw. 
“Lilscral responses to the harsher cli- 
mate" (THES, August 3) l think ihw 
is a serious misunderstanding 
needs clarifying if the debate 
trade union education at present is w 
remain a healthy and productive one. 

The point which Bruce Spacers 
trying lo make is that in a stuow- 
centred “democratized" learning w- 
mat which the TUC stage two couw 
permits, it is unlikely that 
sexism will be spontaneously eiww 
by course participants because inw 
issues are of their nature unenaum- 
able and emotionally-laden. Tnubi 
way detracts from the ire[W['®r 
developments in course materwo ^ 
the workbooks and lb* 
efforts on the part of the TUCW wg 
tutors in these areas or inww 
efforts of tutors to see that these 
are raised on courses. ... 

However the trend towards stu^, 
centred learning does entail (un|J 
tutor abdication of respons 1 ! bun 
of crucial issue like racism and 
being voted off the course 
the participants. The offending.^ 
ence from the original art! 1 cjc- ■ 

have realized that if left W ^ 
devices representatives 
difficult questions o/ racism a® 1 - 
ism" while perhaps bring 
riately formulated, has .been 
preted by G l yo Powell. — «, ^ 
Surely it implies that tbe TU ^ 
aware of the above problem ® [he y 
done some thine about it bu 
have still to take on board the j 
central Usues of power . 

the capitalist economy, in Qe 
ment of course materials. 

Yours faithfully. 

DOUG MILLER, . |fdl *ii 

Senior lecturer In industrial *«■ ... 

and trade union studies, 

Newcastle Polytechnic- y 

Si 

the right to cut or am«W 'TL 

- :.v- . 
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Science teaching hit by cuts 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
1 'luversity science departments mect- 
Ste cats do not protect teaching at 
I expense of research. In fact, pre- 
hmioart evidence from a new inquiry 
vibe University Grants Committee 
Musa the reverse. 

These findings were revealed last 
by Professor Keith Clayton, 
ifttkine at a session of the British 
Wiatlon for the Advancement of 
Sauce meeting at the University of 
Easi Anglia devoted to the BA’s 
-jttnee audit". Professor Clayton, 
onii] recently deputy chairman of the 
UGC, said the committee had been 
making pilot studies of research in 
university departments as part of a 
comparison of costs between universi- 
ties and polytechnics. 

After the meeting. Professor 
Clayton stressed that the information 
cn protecting research was only pre- 
liminary, coming from a survey by 
IXJC members of departments in their 


own universities. But although not a 
full sample, he believed it significant 
that the results suggested science re- 
search spending was holding up. The 
evidence also suggested that arts and 
social science departments were more 
likely to protect teaching at the ex- 
pense of research. Professor Clayton 
suggested this reflected the priorities 
of the two groups of academics. 

He emDhasized that the shifts were 
still small, and that he was not saying 
teaching in the research-orientated 
science departments had suffered 
heavily. But the results will add to the 
controversy likely to follow the Tech- 
nical Change Centre's calculation for 
the BA that total support for university 
research has held up well in recent 
years. 

Development of the UGC study 
should settle the issue shortly. Profes- 
sor Clayton now has a grant from the 
Department of Education and Science 
to take a full sample of universities and 


Women press for more 
than equal treatment 


by Maggie Richards funding and fees in adult education. 

Wide-ranging proposals to improve recognizing its special role in the 

dfamaticaJly educational and training self-development and future training 
opportunities for women, from the of women. 

cl&room to postgraduate level, Addressing the MSC, the commis- 
were put forward this week by the sion demands a firm central policy on 
Women's National Commission. equal access. Present small-scale fund- 

lls report lays special stress on the ing reflects the attitude that women’s 
role of the Manpower Services Com- special needs are considered marginal, 
mission in ensuring equal provision on For the Youth Training Scheme the 
its training programmes, and on the commission suggests positive steps to 
importance of adult education as a broaden opportunities for women, 
major access point to higher education In the adult sector the MSC should 
ami training for many women. develop further its vocational guidance 

The commission, officially recog- service and make special efforts lo aid 
ruzed by the Government and repre- women through us adult training 
suiting SO women's groups in the strategy. 

country, addresses specific proposals The commission sees the Open Tech 

lo the Government, educators, the as an attractive option for women, and 
MSC, employers, trade unions, pa- urges immediate action to assist tiie 
reals and women's organizations. semi-skilled and women at home seek- 
Women make up 50 per cent of the ing a return to employment. Through 

ration's talent and 40 per cent nf its Open Tech and by other means the 

workforce, so the country cannot MSC should improve training facilities 

iffwd the economic waste of their for part-time workers overall, 
skills, the report argues. in higher education the commission 

It acknowledges the value of the urges the University Grants Commit- 
Women Into Science and Engineering tec to counter a possible setback in the 
ttfflpaign which, though aimed at the previous rapid growth towards sex 
Mtfcmically able, has revealed a gren- parity, particularly through the reduc- 
er vacuum and a demand for workers tion in arts places. 

*1 all levels with a wide range of The National Advisory Body is 
technological skills. reprimanded for failing to collect 

Among Its proposals to the Govern- admissions data on a male/female 
rjeot, the commission suggests posi- basis, which would monitor any effects 

hve discrimination in the formulation of changing policies on the proportion 
wall education and trainingpoiicies. It of each sex entering the system. 

*» urges the creation of an adult Positive policies are also needed to 
computer literacy campaign, with spe- increase the numbers of women uni- 
ta) encouragement to women to par- versily teachers, says the commission. 
%»e. The Other Half of Our Future , report of 

.In-service teacher training should the Women's National Commission ad 
Bctude compulsory components on hoc working group on training oppor- 

S l opportunities; while positive tunities for women. Published by the 
_ should be applied to policy, WNC, Cabinet Office, London SW1. 

Napier to come under central control 

Julian Regional Council has voted by The government will meet Napier’s 
f JNf of one to transfer Napier loan debt of around £6.2m in exchange 

w>itege to central government control for the college buildings, valued at 
«■ September 1 next year. some £6.6m. There will be a separate 

a motion to accept Napier's transfer settlement on Napier's equipment and 

tkm aut hority further educa- contents. 

™®&jllege to a central institution was Councillor John Mulvey the 
24 to 23 with Alliance and Labour group leader, accused Napier s 

r™ur councillors backing a motion college council of educational snob- 

«inE ^ issue ‘he education bery, falling over themselves to escape 
M cc - from local democratic control, 

out the education committee chair- Labour councillors also criticized 
^ DounciUor Astrid Huggins, the Government for muting pressure 
uSabJSf 1 i. the “^rational decision on the region for a swift settlement or 
Vaunwr V been raade by Mr George the issue. Mr Younger had asked for a 
of State for Scot- decision last Friday, at 10 days notice, 
lifla nut 0 R^I e P° n was merely discus- although the full council did not meet 

JgJw financial -aspects. until this week. 


funding and fees in adult education, 
recognizing its special role in the 
self-development and future training 
of women. 

Addressing the MSC, the commis- 
sion demands a firm central policy on 
equal access. Present small-scale fund- 
ing reflects the attitude that women’s 
special needs are considered marginal. 
For the Youth Training Scheme the 
commission suggests positive steps to 
broaden opportunities for women. 

In the adult sector the MSC should 
develop further its vocational guidance 
service and make special efforts to aid 
women through its adult training 
strategy. 

The commission sees the Open Tech 
as an attractive option for women, and 
urges immediate action to assist the 
semi-skilled and women at home seek- 
ing a return to employment. Through 
Open Tech and by other means tne 
MSC should improve training facilities 
for part-time workers overall. 

In higher education the commission 
urges the University Grants Commit- 
tee to counter a possible setback in the 
previous rapid growth towards sex 
parity, particularly through the reduc- 
tion In arts places. 

The National Advisory Body Is 
reprimanded for failing to collect 
admissions data on a male/female 
basis, which would monitor any effects 
of changing policies on the proportion 
of each sex entering the system. 

Positive policies are also needed to 
increase the numbers of women uni- 
versity teachers, says the commission. 
The Ollier Half of Our Future, report of 
the Women's National Commission ad 


settlement on Napier's equipment and 
contents. . 

Councillor John Mulvey. the 
Labour group leader, accused Napier’s 
college council of educational snob- 
bery, falling over themselves to escape 
from local democratic control. 

Labour councillors also criticized 
the Government for putting pressure 
on tfie region for a swift settlement of 
the issue. Mr Younger had asked for a 
decision last Friday, at 10 days notice, 
although the full council did not meet 
until this week. 


polytechnics next year, on behalf of I I 
the UGC and the National Advisory 
Body. This follows a pilot study to test 
the feasibility of collecting estimates of 
research spending from heads of de- 
partments. 

Earlier attempts to assess research 
spending have asked institutions in- 
stead of departments. “That's point- 
less, you need to talk lo the depart- 
mental research managers,” Professor 
Clayton said. 

The pilot survey has already estab- 
lished that academic salaries account 
for only around one third of depart- 
mental research spending. The rest 
goes on technicians, equipment costs 
and premises. As use of academic time 
is the hardest thing to pin down, the 
relatively small contribution of 
academic salaries to overall costs made 
Professor Clayton more hopeful of 
producing precise figures. “People on 
the whole do know what technicians 
do," he said. 

More cuts in 

teacher 

trainingintake 

by Patricia Santinelli 
The first official confirmation that 
further cuts in intakes to secondary 
teacher training and a standstill in 
primary numbers will be necessary has 
come in a letter from the National 
Advisory Body to all public sector 
teacher education institutions. 

The letter on allocation of places in 
1986 from Mr John Bevan, secretary of 
NAB, has gone to all polytechnics and 
the colleges involved in teacher educa- 
tion. 

It is intended to Inform institutions 
of the kind of criteria NAB's teacher 
education group has set out and gather 
information on all aspects of their 
provision by October 31. It is also 
asking them to outline by the end of 
the year what their priorities would be 
if their intakes were expanded or 
reduced by 10 and 15 per cent. 

The letter confirms report in The 
THES in April that there are Indica- 
tions that the forecast demand for 
newly trained teachers in the latter 
pari of the decade mny be less than 
anticipated. 

An Advisory Council on the Supply 
and Education of Teachers interim 
report In April based on new Depart- 
ment of Education and Science projec- 
tions Indicated that demand for newly 
trained teachers between 1985 and 
1995 would be some 2,700 to 5,100 less 
than projected in 1982. It showed that 
ifrom 1990 lo 1995 the demand for new 
'secondary teachers would be almost 
half of what had been projected. 

The letter does add however that it is. 
too early to be sure of the national 1 
requirement and that ACSET is not 
due to report until the end of 1984, 
with a view to the Secretary of State 
announcing his first decision by early 
1985. 

The teacher education group is an- 
xious to stress that the exercise it is 
undertaking will be as open as possible 
and that il has produced and asked for 
information in the most compatible 
form to other bodies who seek similar 
details so a$ to reduce the administra- 
tive burden on institutions. 

It says that although it is impossible 
to lay down precise rules about the size 
of a teacher training unit, it believes 
that as a starting point, any unit 
offering primary training should be of 
a size sufficient to provide a mix of 
curricular specialisms. 

For secondary training, the group 
says that apart from units in very large 
institutions, focus should be on a 
duster of related subjects. 
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Lancaster is next port of call 


Professor Harold Hanhaiu, dean of 
the school of humanities and social 
science at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, In the United Slates, 
Is to become the next vice chancellor 
of Lancaster University. 

He will take over In October, 1985, 
following the retirement of Professor 
Philip Reynolds. 

Professor Hanham, 56, Is a New 
Zealander but has spent his academic 
career In England, Scotland and the 
United States. 

He has been In the United States 
for the last 16 years. In 1968 he 
became professor of history at Har- 
vard, and In 1972 professor of history 
and political science at MIT, a post he 

Aston strike 
begins to bite 

Aston University admitted that this 
week's all-out strike action by techni- 
cians protesting at compulsory redun- 
dancies had affected its activities. 

Mr Peter Tebbit, the university's 
personnel officer, said: "If the major- 
ity of technicians at any university go 
on strike it means little or no work can 
go on in the laboratores." 

Members of the National and Local 
Government Officers Association in 
the university's reprographic unit and 
computer centre also walked out in 
sympathy. 

Talks to resolve the dispute, over 
compulsory redundancy notices to 35 
technicians and three other non- 
tenching staff, were due to continue 
yesterday and the university's branch 
of the Association of Scientific, Tech- 
nical and Managerial Staffs was meet- 
ing afterwards to decide whether lo 
continue the strike. 

Most of the technicians have now 
reluctantly accepted the redundancy 
terms Imposed by the university nnd 
ASTMS is currently fighting on behalf 
of three of its members who want to 
remain at Aston and a* further six 
trainees. 
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'IF yooVfj GOT* wo i*ira?esr 
AT AU, tU HKH® BMCHOM, 
WHY boUTyoV GO AND WORK 
BR THE GcNEWM&IT? " 


Oxford students to grade lecturers on presientaiiosi 

M e .»n ,o contain enough new ^ 

„ w* 


1 ''ter* ? tu dents plan to 

i ^rtftrt^S ional roles tow term 
in *tod\n Ward ng grades to lecturers 

; ' ^y&v nc ?? raBe chan « e s- 

' ** dtu SSiSj 1 man y undergradu- 
I tb?° R^ th f er to attend tortures 
1 htoause thS** '* eel “ Of term 

[ s,udem u "t, 


circles wilh mdmduM lecturers named ™^ ddne |„ mail y !cience [acuities ' 
to put maximum pressure On them to a uage students reactions to their 

s rs: 

g»rSS5^<*E .mdoroverullminingcoursefornew 

ideas: In a lecture. "Of course we are r Di(! bj ns0n sa jd initial soundings 


contain enough new ideas or review 
material easily accessible In libraries. 

The OUSU wants the results to be 
widely publicized within university 
circles with individual lecturers named 
to put maximum pressure On them to 
change their tfyle and content. 

■Bui Mr James Dickinson, the union. 


still holds. He became dean In 1973. 

Before going to Harvard, he was 
founding professor and head of the 
department of politics at Edinburgh 
from 1963 to 1968. Before that he 
lectured In government ut Manches- 
ter University, after doing his PhD at 
Cambridge. 

His first two books, Elections and 
party management: politics In the time . 
of Disraeli and Gladstone and The 
Nineteenth Centuty Constitution are 
standard works. He has written on 
Scottish nationalism and Is currently 
completing the Canadian section of a 
major study of higher education and 
the professions In the British Empire 
from 1789 lo 1980. 

Pressure on 
PNL to halve , 
social intake 

Sit Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education ana Science, is pressing the 
Polytechnic of North Lonaon to cut its 
beleaguered sociology and applied so- 
I cial studies intakes by half from this 
term. 

But despite a letter from the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science saying 
SIt Keith understands, this cut was 
instructed by the National Advisory 
Body last year, a NAB spokesman said 
it was not. 

The DES letter to the Inner London 
Education Authority says the PNL was 
advised by the NAB to cut Its Intakes 
substantially this year (1984/85) to 
Programme J, which includes soriolo- 
gy^geogrnphy and European studies. 

The letter continues: “it was under- 
stood (by Sir Keith) that, if undesir- 
able reductions to other courses in 
Programme J were to be avoided at 
PNL, intakes In 1984/85 to the new 
joint degree scheme leading to the BSc 
applied social studies and the BA 
sociology degrees would need to be 
halved. 

But a NAB spokesman said that 
although the PNL's Programme J was 
subject to a substantial cut in the NAB 
recommendations approved by Sir 
Keith Last year, the two degrees were 
never specifically mentioned and there 
was no recommendation on what 
should be cut. 

The DES letter continues: "The 
Secretary of State will assume that 
these reductions in the intakes to the 

t 'oint degree scheme . . . will have 
teen made in 1985/86." 

The NAB, the ILEA and the PNL 
are currently discussing the 1985/86 
figures because of clerical errors. An 
ILEA spokesman said the authority 
had written to the DES asking what the 
letter meant. But the PNL intakes for 
the two degrees, which enrol next 
week, are largely unchanged from 
their intake last year. 

The previous sociology and applied 
social studies degrees which are being 
replaced by this joint degree scheme 
have been the subject of a series of 
investigations' and allegations, includ- 
ing those of Marxist bias by a member 
orihe PNL staff and an HM Inspecto- 
rate report criticizing them for res- 
tricted teaching, a lax atmosphere and 
recruiting "a lpng tail of under- 
achievers”. 


posted on faculty noticeboards. 
Hie idea has also been welcoa 


The idea has also been welcomed in pohoioo 

indole bv Mr Vernon Boedanor, L/UaLII SCI Y ILv 


> . niionX i° Circulate questionnaires 1 not equipped to do that, and manyare 

1 debaHr inyway. Wc «,wW 

; J r cv « l of presentation, about the high numbers of 

\ studW bf S* intent to their who do not turn u P H J&iSS2r. 
5 ‘ whether 'leefotef' particularly in arts sublets. They 


*i * • 

Mr Dtekinson said initial fundings 
With university authorities had beep 
encouraging,, though be admitted, 
more opposition to the scheme 
likely whdrf toe uUSU begad rontflctr 


prindple by Mr Vernon Boedanor, 
senior tutor of Brasenose College, 
where students have been filling out 
enq of terra reports on their tutors for 
three years. Toe move, prompted by 
(he college governing body, has pro- 
duced constructive comments on the 
lehath of. reading lists, coverage Of 


Paisley College of Technology near 
Glasgow, more than 80. per cent of 
whose students live at home, is ex- 


uriiv'ersify' lectures.' 


panding its service of special coaches 
1 from areas which have no.dlrect public 
transport links to the college. The self I 
financing coach services will .ruii from 
Oigtit weficparti towns up.toJ& mite*.' 


I) 

j ! i 
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f DIARY \ 
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I THURSDAY 

Thousa nds a nd thou sa nds of pol iiica I 
sctcmists - old and young, estab- 
usnedand job-hungry, numerate and 
literate, besuited and bejeaned- mill 
, { ie Washington Hilton as the 
1984 American Political Science 
Association convention gels under 
way. Long lines queue to register for 
ineir rooms, queue to collect their 
badges, queue to pick up papers, 
queue for cups of coffee, ana queue 
because there seemed to be a dozen 
people ahead of (hem and they surely 
mu ? b ®. t [ ucuin 8 something. To 
an Englishman reared on tutorials, 
small seminars, and weekend confer- 
ences of a few dozen self-picked 
mends, the sight of so many 
academics assembled In one place is 
temfymg and faintly improper - how 
can nny society afford to feed so 
many unproductive mourhs? As I ' 

| meet old friends, the (error abates; 
soon, the whole convention dissolves 

iTirn a _ a .« ■ ... 


appreciation than the Inner, which 
might, after all, be no more than 
politeness and relief. Now I can tour 
the ciry, a place I haven't looked at 
properly since I came here a very 
long lime ago and heard Martin 
Luther King s ‘‘I have a dream'' 
speech. 1 used to dislike Washington 
a good deal in (hose days - j| 

ramliinpH ik A Iai!.*.-.. — t .1 


— o-* — ^vui m must urtys — || 

combined the lethargy of the south 
with the pomp and bombast of the 


Colleges get more 
say over courses 


with the pomp and bombast of the 
imperial presidency. Now I’m a good 
deal reconciled. The new Metro is a 
marvellous underground completion 
■ of the oversized neo-classicism which 
inspired the first planners of the city; 
the east wing of the National Gallery 
is quite as beautiful as everyone says; 
and the slow- moving lines of people 
walking past the Vietnam memorial 
are immensely moving. The memo- 
nal itself is very unlike anything else 
here, simply a long curving wall of 
polished black granite listing the 
names of the dead; no boasting, no 
apologies, just memories for the 
visitors who come to look for the 
names of their rein lives or simply to 
wonder what they all died fori 


I I V"' . ‘-“'■•'t.iiuuii oissoives 

I In!? jl hundred groups of the familiar 
I and the like-minded, happily boost- 
ing one another’s morale and fgnor- 
yg . thc 2? °<her groups around them. 

I This, after all, is the point of the 
Amencan monster-con vent ion - 
f. re s scant hope of anything intel- 
lectually striking happening, with 
almost a thousand papers to be 

whSh 1 ? 1 ? fo 5 r j! aj ?’ 10 au<| ience5 

which swell and dimmish as people 
arm from room to room in search of 
familiar faces and an insight into 
prospective employers and em- 
ployees. 

FRIDAY 

The high point of the day is a talk by 
1. r. stone; so quickly docs one 
hotTor erase the memory of the Inst 
that almost nobody under the age of 
30 has nny notion of how important /. 
f. Stones Weekly once was. For 
^“^he was almost the only man in 
Washington who kept count of the 
disastrous Vietnam policy; and for 
years before that, he was one of the 
xS3’«f?i? r a joumalwta uncowed by 
McCarthy Ism. Today he lays into 
Reagan s nfiw-found enthusiasm for 
religion - “would the Lebanon be the 
mess ‘t is. IHt. was inhabited by a , 
bunch of atheists? It’s not the godless 
who cause most of the trouble in the 
wojld but the godded". As deft as 


!? TUESDAY 

5, Absurdly punctual, an early fall 
r- arrives immediately after the Labor 
d Day weekend; the sky clears, the 
y temperature drops 30 degrees, and 
s tiicres a decided chill in the morning 
v air. The convention has dispered and 
> I head for Boston and New York to 
! look up old friends. All our talk is of 
the impossibility of Mondale’s un- 
seating Reagan and the impossibility 
of anyone new to a university job 
gelling tenure. Old jokes about the 
advantages of being female and black 

ff r S i era a PP'y- either; one 

fnend says that when her department 
proposed □ scheme for matcrnily 
enve - a mere 30 days off, f may say - 
the men denounced it on the grounds 
that !t would give women an unfair 
advantage in the race for publication 
and tenure by giving them a whole 
extra month of research time. I 
cgal ' tarinn ism might be ex- 

Ch d e ,?iFrt l,resucl1 we ^ resulls - 

but it still induces a certain gloom. 

wai 1 nr n n he pros P ect of fou * more 
ycara of Reagan, however; my ex- 

pwtation that he'd seem less alarm- 

N ,n . l * 1 ® United Stares turns out to 

of Mm 'InX!* ^ papers are ful1 
of him sucking up to thc most bigoted 

religious leaders Me can find; when 

lie s not making asinine remarks 

about world war three, he's en- 

couraalng anti-abortion hysteria. 

The idea that the politics of the most 

EbS? 1 C P un . try m thB wor ld will 

SffiSL 0 !? 1 ? 0 p «. rayers and abortion 
simply boggles the mind. 

MONDAY 


hornTm H° hns « opkins a " d com? 
hEm ii Rndn, y«»f attacked by all 
disciplines after the paper- and slnn» 

know . raore ab °ut most 


Imnnf* jf negotiation makes yoj 
impotent . It s a great relief to see so 

f ,isl “ in « ,b him;, the 
opinion polls make It look as if 

here 1185 tumed into some 
erva ^^‘ ,eavia S 75-year- 
rw Izzy Stope mourning the 

death of Atnericah radicalism, • 


more like ours than they wereM 

mopth here, then Americans were 
over-polite unless the argument real- 
8 ^ a I rUt t t ICIn ' al which point 
ed 10 ,ose thc,r tempers 

withomfL^r? ™° ro lndincd *o do 
without the effusjveness, sail straight 

m and. fight tor their lives without 
rancour -.unless all I’m ictin v u S 
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by Patricia Santinelli 

The Business and Technician Educa- 
tion Council is to give colleges thc right 
to accept or reject candidates who 
have not got Hie normal entry qual- 
ifications lor its courses. 

The decision was announced this 
week hy Mr John Sellars, BTEC's 
chief executive, when he launched n 

i aC K m °, n . pn,icics and priorities for 
the 1990s which is to form the blueprint 
of the council's operation on national 
and higher national qualifications. 

Mr Sellars said the decision was to 
make the council's operations more 
cost effective by improving its adminis- 
. (ration and financial control and there- 
by its impact on industry nnd colleges 
He pointed out that the council 
would monitor closely the delegation 
of this authority to cofleges through its 
moderators and the registration in- 
formation submitted by them 

n rt2. n rf e , n h ‘7 requir ! raenls ' Mr Sellars 
S !l m tandem witl > City and 
Gu Ids, the council had acknowledged 
lhaf the normal starting point for its 
nabonal certificate and diploma would 

rnii^ 0m, , C Si Technician Ed u«tion 
Council level II entry and the former 

Eduralion Council entry with 
the occassional use of Level I. 

He said that in respect of higher 
J£ al qualifications thc councilTrad 
publicly acknowledged that the 

The fame of Warwick University 
Jnows no bounds, although not even 

,n7in W0U u T k £ quite ,he claims, 
ind (n quite the Dan Dare style, (hat 

jppeared with this cartoon In the 
Tuvian newspaper Lima Expreso. 

*S e ,f ap ‘ ron wIlh i( translated as: 
iSdenlUts at thc University of War- 

mHHMh n8, ? nd ’ i US,tl8 sU,C0,l » have 

EJde the miraculous Idea of thc blind 

being abio o see, and the dear hear 

J 8 * 0 f a , rcall 7> fll *d ‘hey have even 
created an electronic nose.” 

In fact the ••electric nose^-br • - 
device created by a chemist, physicist 

Sif" 8 1 ccr a( Warwick . The che- 
ndcal contents of smells arc analysed 

no^r2? n Zed by , coinpu,er - So ihc 
? d p ”°8 ni2e 8 ns escaping In 

mSkS ° . hcr Smel ' s wh,cl ' In ^ht 

make an environment da ngerous. 

Respond or 
resign, 

Sir Keith told 

University non-teaching unions this 
week challenged Sir Keith Joscnh 
St h ate . for . .Education and 

S h The S ° n hI * p0l,cies in Hne 

Ihf T W t g ? fccommcndations 
from the University Grants Commit 
^djhe National Ad^ory Body - 

But after expressing a guarded wei- 

AlSf n lr°M the “ dvice to minister s, Mr 
Macrae, secretary to the cen- 

rtaffTTrlTr' VCrS - ^ n °uleachlng 
stalls, said . the unions were Hliu 

appointed that the strategy did not 

teS m JF* nd C * iangcs designed to ex- 

wftfin feuac? ,53 N /5B“ U "‘ abfli,y 

fiTn C rSr lther t]le t i ues don of student 1 El 


attempt to differentiate between Level 
IV and V units had not in the main 
helped in its efforts to ensure impropri- 
ate coiin.cs or 11 recognized standard 
nnd credibility. 

The council hns identified nine other 
areas apart froni cost effectiveness on 
which it intends to take early action 
These were arrived at lifter four 
JSSf 1 of W'du-rnngjng consultations 
wh,cli confirmed that no radical 
change was needed but that (he council 
f ‘m C 011 ev ”h" ionary approach 

achieved H " Wh ‘" h " d “ lr,: " d y 
The areas for action cover relevance 
of provision, availability of jirogram- 

o iwi ?h Udy ’ LOre studies, interdisci- 
plinary themes, updating the curricula 
learnmg strategics, national credibility 
of quBhficanonS' external moderation 
and nuahty of standards, liaison and 
participation, monitoring and review 

i n ^- r ill Vance of P rov «ion. Mr Sel- 
lars said that one of the prime alms for 

° f St, ‘ dy WflS prcparalf on 

He added that when considerina 

ST® l ° WOrk and the n^ds of 
inT. 7il C ? mniercc and students, the 
a n^L h8d f° ncluded that there was 
stnS?c fi Nearer identification of core 
?^ d K-. S dcnlS shou,d “>so develop 

IkfikT !i y l °i intci r, c,ale knowledge, 
skills and understanding derived from 

jjfe/cnj parts of the course. 


™ti MES „, gmreducationsiw ^^ 

re pScruton " 

5 reopens 

e between Level Offensive 

not in the main 

Disure iippropri- by Paul Flather 
B «il standard ”! came here to lean,. Aft*- 

tified nine oilier J w ™ te Carftj 

effectiveness on L.HoTh , > USed ° r nol faS 
kc early action. ed lo J ea rn.” n, M ^ 

after four 8*“% of the New hE 

ig consultations |°° k his Jacket and ZSt 
ot no radical ? e ® nn P hbcri fiqueofiH^^ 
that the council a conference last week 

jover relcviince wHhflSSS^S^'j* 
'« ,l ' 1: dies, dcsl g nedVtaSb|f!b.t 

S SS-^3 

siits wW aia 

as preparation c rr ,Al n 8 lhe Participants' HsL ft 
Seruton reader In phlJosoakr g 
n considering B ,beck College, London, Ui 
the needs of ™‘ er /* °‘ supporters! Banu 
I students, the Caroline Cox, coauthor of a M 

hnl »U_ ppll pal PM..U.I 1L1. - .'^3 



Adult forum 
launched 

Not merely a campaigning anti-cuts 
organization, more a national agency 
representing voluntary and non-statu- 
tpry interests in the whole adult educa- 

JluIlnTel 8 l his was ,hc emphasis 
given last week to the launch or the 

Foram V ° Untary AdU,t Education 

Held at the headquarters of the 
^ Educational Association jn.. 
tendon, the forum announced that it 


riizations, including the Pre-Retffe- 
ment Association and the National 
Union of Townswomen's Guilds 

1 f- ... ’ ' 


Pay talks resume 

2SWE!. ** lecturers’ 


More Familiar groups such as the 
SP^^Wreity and (lie Univensities 

I PHnjS- for Adu,t ! and Continuing 
I Education are also in membenihip. 

^"d » each group is 
being funded to some extent by Des- 

flnd Science 


r 0 .. "r P nn .°P a ot Kuskin 

S ff’ fhf tl?’ dressed the main 
role of the forum as seeklna the 

of adu,t educatiSS and 


I critical pamphlet this sprfas 
John Marks of North U 
Polytechnic; Dr Julian Lewis 1 
Coalition for Peace through See 
and Professor Donald Regan, a 
sor of politics at NatUngbam 
versity. 

Dr Seruton had not offered g| 
and had no scheduled slot to !j 
Bub-qfter two sessions of b 
atlnckr-on peace studies fron 
group operating In a style ree 
cent of a political faction, b$l 
up from all corners (0 supped 
other's points, it was agree 
arrange for a full-blooded debi 
the Seruton Attack. 

Thc main thrust was that If | 
studies was anything at all, it ir 
interdisciplinary course only r 
intelligible at postgraduate lew 
hfl-puUUn-hb pamphlet, tbesti 
was 'intellectually vapid' 1 . 

There was very little evidew 
said, that the necessary eta 
combining at least philosophy, 
lory, and Game Theory, were b 
taught In peace studies coons 
His other main thrust— repeal 
intervals throughout (he confera 
ivos (hat peace studies had bee 
00 politicized, In particular 
dcntlflcd with the Peace More* 
-ND, and unilaterallsni, la Itself 
o Soviet fronts like the World Pi 
Council, 

The evidence he cited wu I 
oliected bv Dr Lewis and oita 
he close links between CND 1 
•eace studies teaching In scboo«ji 
lie absence In most reading IW 
^hat he described as seminal « 
y Bukovsky and Solzhenitsyn- 
Dr Seruton then had to field n® 
qmments for an hour, 
rlnclpal ' opposing foil fell Wj 
ndrew Mack, a senior rw 
illow at the Australian JjiJJ 
niversity, former pilot, dtaj 
rospector, Essex student, u 
:ademJc, and BBC present^) 
as the scheduled. . A 

He dismissed the argamwt® 
ace studies was “too wm 
undergraduates. “What abort Wi 
, national relations or 
mechanics?” he asked. He P®" 
out (bat 82 per cent of arms 
eventually led to war, e®Fj 
evidence to contradict Dr Scrt 
own belief about strong wgJJ 


I h rTT73 rnTTT? 


James O'Connell, former 


■ J ;f st week, the; two validating 
bodies, the Scottish [Business Educa- 
tion and Technical Educarioncouncils, 
set out a nine-point. resolution effec- 
tively putting a freeze <3d private sector 
involvement for two years. 

'The . executive • eoriiniitteo of the 
Educational Instftftft^oT -Si&tldtjtft 

!* *** a & «PA«r*i j-rf -■ a v 


tia turthdr 
there woiilc 
tfon to this, 
the issue are 
next month. . 


Thought for food. 
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CAIN YOUR EDUCATIONAL 
COMPUTER LOOKTHE 
WORLD IN THE EYE? 



B asic computer education is all 
very well. But today, there’s 
only one educational computer 
system specially designed to take 
students all the way from simple 
classroom exercises to sophisti 
cated commercial applications 
such as accounting, engineering 
design and word-processing. 
TheRML480Z. 

..MORE SOFTWARE FOR 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION 
; v ■ The 480Z is more than a simple 
oeginner^ computer. 

OD ^ act ’ ^ uses the same powerful 
v*tM operating system as many 
P°Pt|Ja r professional machines. 

. This gives it access to the world’s 
6 !3dst library of commercial and 
ec * u £ati on al software. 

' . P° as well as teaching young 
e k° w computers work, it , 

WW'rtQ them how to work With 


NUMBER ONE FOR LEARNING 

After seven years in education, 
RML computers are now installed in 
over three quarters of the country ’s 
secondary schools and colleges. 

Their ease of use and versatility 
have won them government 
selection for primary and secondary 
schools schemes. Unlike many so- 
called educational computers, the 
480Z micro is a fully integrated 
system, supporting a full range of 
peripherals and providing a contin- 
uous upgrade path.,. 

. ii j i*» i • ■ ' 


COST-EFFECTIVE AT 
EVERY LEVEL 

As a stand-alone machine 
the 480Z costs a little more than 
its nearest competitor. 

But educational computer 
systems rarely stop at one stand- 
alone machine. With the new 
Shared-Disc System in a four- 
user configuration, for instance, 
the 480Z can save up to 40% of costs 
over four comparable stand-alone 
systems. 

The benefits are even greater with 
the powerful 480Z CHAIN network. 

Your computer system Is an 
important investment. Look at RML 
before you buy. For further details, 
contact Tina Davies at this address: 


RESEARCH MACHINES 

\ il( !■■■< X. (. )\ \W } | RsWt \h 


Sales Office: Mill Street, Oxford. 

• Tcl :; ,Oxf9rd tq§65|2498^, ( , 
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6 Turn over a new University income up, says UGC 

1 O* 11# f A -. by Ngaio Crequer Some £75 m was spent from recur- those drH ^ 

'Till nllCInni^C! ad\mfm Universities' income from research rcnt income on pensions, including funds. not wholly frt 
11 lJ 1.1 fill grants and contracts and services ren- premature retirement compensation In lQfi’/s? ,1,,. 

A ucred to outside bodies in 1982/83 was payments to lecturers retiring curly £982m f64 rvr ~ v ni '’ er5 


by Paul Flatlier 

British publishers were sternly re- 
buked by university librarians last 
week for producing books with acidic 
paper and imperfect binding which do 
not last, forcing libraries to divert 
funds away from new purchases to 
conservation uf existing stock. 

Dr Freddie Ratcliffc, librarian at 
Cambridge University, told the two- 
day conference of the University, 
College and Professional Publishers 
Council in Oxford that books with 
“built-in redundancy" were costing 
libraries dear. The British Library 
estimates it must spend up to £30m to 
conserve its books. 

Dr Peter Honre, librarian at Not- 
tingham University, echoed the wor- 
ries about quality. He called for books 
Co be printed on decent alkali paper 
which lasts much longer, and finished 
with stout binding. 

Much of the conference, however, 
was taken up with the pros and cons of 
the new voluntary agreement on 
copyright, with librarians and 
academics warning that restrictions on 
photocopying would be equivalent to 
an indirect tax on knowledge. 

Dr Ralcliffe warned that moves to 
narrow the existing "fair denting'' 
clause in the copyright rules and to 


SKd 'Ihe 1coS y o? h LS S 10 rhere was widespread con- 

cxicno me scope of public lending cern about recent rennne ihnf vat 

b r ma y be introduced on Cooks next ycai^ 

lion of fanSJSI l P/>atcliffc said such a nuive would be 


students to read articles where they 
wanted when they wanted and did little 
harm to sales, he said. 

"What in principle is the difference 
between photocopying Gl anvil lc Wil- 
liams’ textbook on law for £21 I or 
buying a secondhand copy for £7.50?" 
lie asked the ranks of publishers. 
“Students must have access to material 
they cannot reasonably be expected to 
purchase for themselves." 

His own proposal was for a £5 per 
student licence fee allowing them to 
copy books for a year. This would raise 
£50,000 from Leeds, and similar sums 
from other universities, lie said. Pub- 
lishers argued this would leave them 
no fair way of distributing the copy 
royalties, however. 

There was also concent about spir- 
alling journal prices, with Dr Ratcliffe 
saying that perhaps two or three were 
really needed out of every 20 bought. 
Mr Robert Welham of the Royal 
Chemistry Society said increasing dis- 
crimination was bound to come in with 
current research paper far outstripping 
the slow growth of library budgets. He 
cited how the number of chemicnl 
extracts reached 5 million by 1971 and 
then doubled in the next 13 years 
alone. 

Finnily there was widespread con- 
cern about recent reports that VAT 


by Ngaio Crequer 
Universities' income from research 
grants and contracts and services ren- 
dered to outside bodies in 1982/83 was 
up by 17 per cent over the previous 
year, according to latest University 
Grants Committee statistics. 

The total amount was £328m, com- 
pared to £l23m (at historic price 
levels) in 1977/78. In 1982/83 the total, 
income of universities, including Gov- 
ernment grants and fees, was almost 
£2, 000m. 

They spent £ 1 ,492m on genera] 
teaching and research nnd normal 
running activities, and of this 53 per 
cent (i790nt) was spent on academic 
departments, 20 per cent (£29Gm) on 
the maintenance and running of pre- 
mises, and 9 per cent (£129m) on 
academic services. 


Some £75m was spent from recur- 
rent income on pensions, including 
premature retirement compensation 
payments to lecturers retiring early 
under restructuring plans. This com- 

S rcs with £39m the previous year and 
m in 1 977/78 . The pc rec ntiioc 
change between 1977/78 and 1 982/83 in 
this category is 903 per cent. 

Another effect of restructuring has 
been the 38 per cent increase in 
part-time leaching and research stuff, 
mainly to fill the gaps left by retiring 
full-timers. 


finds. P " id 

funds on sallies mdE£ , Lf KBl 

lure on academic staff 

cent overthe previous yeoVM' 

982/83 stiff 

departments' Init' 

have risen in relation to JienSdiS? 
men! costs. There were ateS 
increases m student-staff £ H 
subjects In 1982/83. rail0s UiS 


in ]Jcre were 2,2nfi part-timers in mcreases in student-staff 
1982, compared with 1 ,044 in 1981/82. subjects In 1982/83 rallc « m a! 
The numbers of full-time teaching nnd 

S SKSSEsss KJSMate 


30,863 in 1982/83. a drop of 6>r 

cent. But there was a 12 percent rise in StufisticnC Record 


University Statistics 1982183, vE 


reduce the potential for free circula- 
tion of knowledge in universities. 

Professor Brian Hogan . professor of 
law at Leeds University, joined the 
fray by likening the photocopier to a 
modern quill. Photocopying allowed 


— I.t. ikwtv nvuiu L'C 

disastrous", and Mr Philip Attenbor- 
ough, president of the Publishers' 
Association, announced an expensive 

pared' 1 ' 0 " caiupH ' en was bein 8 pre- 


Response awaited on copyright offer 

P>lhl!ehl)V«C OVA lamltlwj* 


Publishers are waiting for a response 
fhwi the Committee of Vice Chancel- 
tors and Principals on their latest 
offer for a voluntary agreement on 
the thorny issue of copyright. The 
CVCP has circulated universities Tor 
comments. . 

The new offer docs not cover single 
copies - a mqjor sticking point. It 
suggests a charge of 3p per page for 
multiple copying of books, and 6p 


per page for multiple copying of 
journals. The Publishers Licensing 
Society is hoping a new Government 
code for copying, expected sometime 
next year, will set rates for single 
copying. 

The society would police any 
agreement- with spot checks In In-, 
stiliif Ions. It has already reached 
agreements with the local authority 
association and a federation of 200 
English languages schools. 


Facts and fiction of orders 



Academics suggesting new book titles • 
for order by tficir libraries arc often 
vague, tend to overestimate potential 
readership, and cause extra problems 
by giving inaccurate details. 

Dr Frances Pinter, the publisher, 
presented these findings to the confcr- 
ence after carryingoul a private survey 
of university and polytechnic libra- 
rians. She sent questionnaires to 90 
and received 30 replies. - 

She asked particularly about the 

grumbies they had. On publishers, - 
they complained books were frequent- 
ly announced far . too early before 
actual publication, incorrect ISBN 
numbers were printed, and too manv 
price changes - invariably upwards - 
took place. Also not enough good old 
titles were reprinted. 

Booksellers caused worrying deliv- 
a " d ^voicing problems, 
While academics who greatly influ- 
enced acquisitions policy remained ■ 


• vague and unrealistic hi their know- 

ledge of how the book trade really 
worked. 1 

“I did the survey to try and provide n 
clearer understanding of the kind of 
worries librarians have." Mrs Pinter 
said. “I never realized how much extra 
work it is for a library with limited 
funds 1 Tan ISBN number, for example, 
is wrong.” r 

She found a majority of librarians 
would be prepared to pay even higher 
monograph prices providing they were 
aradem^iy important, and that The 
TC/ES and The TLS were cited os the 
best places for effective book adver- 
tising. ' 

.uS e “I s ?,. report that about two 
thirds of libraries were using a new 
kind of approval system whereby 
books are put on display in libraries, 
often by. booksellers, for academics to 
examine with a view of ordering. She 
. believed this a very effective way of 

• introducing new titles. 


" 10dCl spi ! ce plntrornl was on ‘■May <it surrey University last wcektai«l 
°" l :"‘l? i °!!!!!,. c °^ c . re ! lcc . 0,1 9*9 ? structures. The structure, built by two civil engineers al Ibt 
orbit Not all “snare ns the spacc shuttle, and (hen unfold when It has been placed In 
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College staff fight for sea rescue 

I .. 


Leith Nautical College staff hnve con- 
demned a report calling for half the 
college s courses to be axed as un- 
objective and inaccurate. 

m 9° lh * a working party from 
i h „rf?h°r ,Sh Ed p ca, i° n Department 
md the Convention qf Scottish Local 
Authorities produced a review of 
nautical education recommending that 
work should be concentrated in Glas- 
gow College of Nautical Studies with 
the progressive closure of a number of 
courses over the next two years at 
le^es an ^ ^* rdeen technical col- 
jfowever, it agreed that fishing 


«jurses should be concentrated in 
Aberdeen for geographical reasons, 
and that there was a case for develop- 
ing its specialization in offshore work. 

But Leith's board of governors next 
month is to ask the COSLA to recon- 
sider its review, taking into account the 
tuturc needs of broader maritime 
education. And Leith's academic staff 
group, supported by the other college 
unions, is also seeking a fresh review. 

Mr Alex Ward of the Association of 
Scientific, Technical and Managerial 
Stan, the chairman of the academic 
staff group, said: “We do not doubt the 
sincerity of the working party but we 


by Maggie; Richards . • 

Mr David Tinsley, .new director of'. 
Ihe Open Tech took up hls Appoint- - 
mttirqn August I. Lega- fhan .twh i 
months later be Is willing to admit 
that the unit, housed at the Manpow- 
er Sendees Commission headquar- 
ters In Sheffield, may not necessarily 
have a long-term future In its present 
form. l. • : • .. • 

^ The new director, who succeeds Dr . 
George Tolley now appointed to 1 
head. the MS C’s quality branch -Sees 
Ills own post and the fouctfon of the 


ca 


feel its conclusions arc based on mu- 
leading evidence.” , 

Tlie report showed a marked bck« 
objectivity, said Mr Ward, cmngi 
comment that even pilots from iw® 
coast had attended Glasgow counfl; 
The pilots had to go to Olugj* 
because of Ihe lack of SED fundings 
"file course at Leith, he said. 

The staff dispute the reports eg 
that Glasgow is oettersiteafornauiic* 
education, pointing out that 
near Scotland's largest and tniasl I” 1 
authority complex. They also w* 
that offshore courses could be ran* 
justifiably at Leith as at Aberdeen^ 


,r - 1 J - ■“ 


an *J organiratlonH to develop 

new training materials Using open 
teqjtog an a. device”. • " . 

imimately, when instructions have, 
ftilly developed their Open Tech 
projects Mr ‘Tinsley feels thVnied fo? 
8 1 1 9® K exists at present 


•A 1 P” 86 " 1 Open Tech, laun- 

.Sfi ‘2? ***** a B°. financing 
about 60 open learning projects in 

with various educational 
^Itetfons. talms u, produce ^! 

fpxM* Industrial de- 
JJ^^^^hallow trainees to update 
their knowledge at a time, placearid 



new horizons 


from inslllution-based 
Involve local education aulhowS' 
In the latest project 15 autfo 1 ^ 
have been encouraged to seek outi^ 
training needs of industry and coov 
merce within their boundaries, 
to establish new fralnlnEj^ 
based on existing Open Te«fl 
terlals. 

Coming from a local aulhtw 

background, with experience ifl 
rlous sections of Blrmlo^ ^ 
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paid leave ‘not Labour’s top priority’ 


by Felicity Jones 

ne Labour Party’s plans for one 
iMf's educational leave and paid sup- 
£ will not get priority in its cduca- 
£ programme, the party s leaders 

^Mr Andrew Bennett, Labour's 
education spokesman told the Asso- 
S tor Recurrent Education con- 
Srims in Sheffield last weekend that a 
labour Government would make 
Scy available immediately to res- 
ETieachers’ pay levels, would redls- 

Sbute the Youth Training Scheme s 
funds and spend on nursery education. 

But comprehensive plans to open 
access through paid right to education- 
al leave for everyone would be put on 
to (be back burner. . 

Mr Bennett wanted to see a realistic 
debate opened up within the party to 
mi a price tag on the party's policies. 
He said the North Sea oil money would 
do longer be there to buoy up prog- 


rammes by the time Labour might 
regain power. 

“The key issue is not about re- 
sources but about breaking down the 
bureaucracy inherent in the education 
system , so thRt we can tackle the under 
used resources", he said. He cited 
community schools and getting more 
use from existing facilities as exam- 
ples. 

Continuing education, for example, 
could not expect more money because 
even if it did get double the present 
£77m it would not make much differ- 
ence. 

Mr Gerald Fowler, director of 
North-East London Polytechnic said 
that if planning was done only on 
accountancy principles then every- 
thing would be less possible. An act of 
faith was required. 

Mr Bennett implied that it would be 
naive to expect tnat education would 
get the kind of treatment which de- 
fence had under the present govern- 


Study shows Collaboration 
effects of set to reach 
grant changes a new peak 


Local education authorities have had 
to resort to risky, defensive budgeting 
uid "creative accounting" techniques 
blowing the government's bfock 
grant changes, a new study has found. 

Budget decisions were made for the 
short term, with hope that the govern- 
ment would change and local finance 
officers and political priorities gained 
power at the expense of education 
officers and mainstream develop- 
ments, the Economic and Social Re- 
search Council sponsored study re- 
ports. 

The study in part of an ESRC 
fqvestigation into local and national 

E minent relations, in this case. 

•big on education. It looks at 
changes in relations following the 
present government's introduction in 
1%1 of a new block grant system based 
on calculations of need rather than 
hhtoric spending. 

_ Interviewers 'in six representative 
«sl education authorities found that 
a order to maintain services, author- 
ities adopted more risky strategics 
than they would otherwise have done, 
ana used creative accounting tcchni- 
q«s - such as using capital from 
JXWKU house sales, drawing on ba- 
and accounting differently for 
tees- that might previously have Been 
rownd upon by the financial commun- 
“Ji the report says. 

Such devices were used to avoid the 
government system of imposing 
penalities for authorities 
spending more than their centrally - 
tercet. But the report says 
wt although penalities hnve forced 
^ authorities down towards ex- 
Pgjtuie targets, they have also made 
wuiorities priorities more "political". 

politicians at the centre of 
dffi 3 • execu tives and treasurers 
ra °re power. But one consis- 
wm !?' "frequently occurring indicator 
S^^tesed readiness For council 
‘otake decisions against the 
SR° f P ffic ®re - to take more risks 
inflation B,ZC ° f ^ a,ances or the ra,c of 

a movc to a smal1 * 
influential group of coun- 
Effw, continues. In outer 
b ° th troughs studied experi- 
ou ,owa rds priorities that 

22? ^ ending rommittees - 
K p.P* ? re one-parent fami- 
each v? terrifies - rather than 

siting, its priorities, 
dear MSWPO’nts out that it Is not 
SgeJfc this- simultaneous 
^'tofK=^ W System is a 

^X°\ administratlon p° lic y 

Its] KvS; J h 5 re£°. rt suggests cen- 
Pteve?heff^ nt °™ cia,s snould im- 

,ls pnontles, and 
tore and ■S 16 * non-staffing expendi- 
** 2S*- acti « tiea . such 

acjult education. 

SciJLV.WlPcnt of Education and 


fte Hew Block Grail, 

MSBKI 


ment. He denied the Labour parly was 
backsliding over its policies. 

"In the past the party has raised 
expectations too high and people have 
been disillusioned. 1 would hope that 
educationalists will think about their 
priorities and what they want to 
achieve", he said. 

Mr Peter Brooke, under secretary 
for higher education had still less good 
news about prospects under the Con- 
servative government. Post-initial 
education should not presume that the 
money released by Ihe fall in pupil 
numbers would remain in the educa- 
tion system, he said. "All proposals for 
new expenditure have to be treated in 
the same rigorous way”. 

A universal entitlement to a uniform 
period of education leave was not the 
most cost effective way to open the 
door, he added. But the Government 
would be looking closely at action on a 
narrower front suggested by the Uni- 
versity Grams Committee and the 


national Advisory Body’s continuing 
education working parties for grants 
for mature students and fees for part- 
time higher education courses. 

“My message has lo be that we must 
for the lime being and over a substan- 
tial part or the continuing education 
field set ourselves objectives which arc 
less ambitious," he said. 

Replan, the DES programme for 
unemployed adults, had now 
appointed field officers and projects 
had been approved by (he National 
Institute for Adult Continuing Educa- 
tion and the Further Education Unit. 
A series of regional workshops would 
form the Government's strategy to 
tackle the problem. 

A further alliance with the Man- 
power Services Commission was now 
cemented and Mr Brooke said the 
Department of Education and Science 
would be contributing to the aware- 
ness campaign soon to be launched to 
raise the adult training profile. 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A joint geological expedition lo Tibet 
next year is the highlight of an exten- 
sive programme of scientific collabora-. 
lion between Britain and China, a 
special meeting of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
heard in Norwich last week. 

Other new projects described by 
Chinese and British scientists included 
work in laser physics, catalysis and 
molecular biology. 

The meeting wns organized by the 
Chinese Association for Science nnd 
Technology, which sent a delegation to 
the BA sponsored by the Royal Socie- 
ty and the British Council. The 
Chinese visitors (pictured above right) 
lieurd Sir Arnuld Burgen, foreign 
secretary of the Royal Society, de- 
scribe work in China rs one of the most 
exciting collaborations now de- 
veloping. 

"We've passed the period of getting 
to know each other and arc now 
moving to more active collaboration", 
he said. 

Sir Arnold nnd Professor John Sut- 
ton of Imperial College London de- 
scribed how Britain's strong scientific 
links with China were weakened dur- 
ing the cultural revolution. But now 
scientific development was firmly in- 
stalled ns the most important of the 
“four modernizations’' the Chinese 
were anxious to boost scientific ex- 
changes. About 12,000 of China's two 
million scientists study abroad, at a cost 
of £IOOm a year, and there are 600 

Hull firsts up 
30 per cent 

Hull University awarded 30 per cent 
more first class honours degrees this 
year than last, despite a fall in the 
number of candidates. 

This year, 47 people gained firsts, 
compared with 36 in 1983. The total 
number of finals candidates this year 
was 1,494, compared with 1,518 last 
year. , _ 

Some 29 people gained firsts in 
science (25 last yearT with the most 


were 11 firsts in the arts (seven last 
year) and three in law (none last year). 

Hull currently receives about 20 
applications per place, compared to 

about 16 last year. 

A representative of the university 
said the figures Showed that Hull was 
becoming increasingly popular^ and 




students obtained firsts 
in polytechnics this year, compared 
with888 students in 1983. Included in 
this year’s total are 158 mature and 
some part-time students, . ■ . 

Dr Harry . Law, chairman of the 

Committee of Directors- -of 
Polytechnics, said the considerable 
number of mature Bnd part-time stu- 
dents obtaining firsts .toowed tne 
polytechnics' strong 'commitment to 
. providing higher education to '• the 
coramu'njiy, . • : 





Chinese research workers in Britain. 

Work in geology looked especially 
promising, ns China had h very de- 
tailed geological survey. This meant 
work on oil formntion, for example, 
could bring together Western ana 
Chinese data. Professor Sutton said. 

Professor Tsao Ticnchln, a Cam- 
bridge-trained biochemist now leading 
the Chinese delegation as chairman or 
the Shanghai branch of the Chinese 
Academy of Sciences, said although 
China had the bomb, satellites and 
strong traditions in the life sciences, it 
was still a developing country scientifi- 
cally . 

He felt the country had much to 
learn from collaboration with Britain, 
especially in biochemistry and molecu- 




lar biology. "There have been discus- 
sions anti arguments as to which coun- 
try wc should turn to to learn blotech- 
nolgoy - the United States or Japan”, 
he said. But much of the original work 
in this field had been done in Britian. 

Sir David Phillips, chairman of the 
Advisory Board for the Research 
Councils, said international collabora- 
tion was becoming more important in 
Ills own branch of molecular biology, 
protein crystallograpy, because of the 


need for large new X-ray sources. But 
the links between working scientists 
were just ns significant. 

"I attach overriding importance to 
the sort of contacts between creative 
scientists which lead to new ideas", he 
said. 


‘Conversations’ underway 


The annual "Edinburgh Conversa- 
tions", informal but influential talks 
between leading figures from Great 
Britain and the Soviet Union, have 
been taking place in Moscow this week 
in a rather more restrained atmos- 
■ phere than that prevailing a year ago. 

This is the fourth year of the con- 
versations, set up largely through Pro- 
fessor John Erickson, head of Edin- 


SUCI 1 I 13 U, piuuinw.;- o 7- 

and international relations experts will 
include two American representatives, 
the former US Ambassador Mr Max 
Kampelmann and Colonel Dr Lynn 

The nine-strong British team, led by 
Dr John Bumctt, principal of Edin- 
burgh University, also includes Gener- 
al Sir Hugh Beach, Admiral Sir James 
Eberle, and the Hon, Nicholas 
Soames, Conservative MP for 
Crawley.. . .. 


Among those expected to partici- 
pate from the USSR were the co- 
chairman of the conversations. Dr G. 
Yanaev, deputy chairman of the 
praesidium of the Union of Soviet 
Friendship Society; academician G. 
Arbatov, director of the institute of US 
and Canadian Studies: and Major 
General K. Mikhailov. 

The conversations have so far cen- 
tred on the theme "survival in the 
nuclear age". In 1981, both sides called 
for nuclear amis limitations, with the 
1982 conversations agreeing that con- 
ventional forces must be discussed 
alongside conventional weapons. Last 
year, a statement issued after the talks 
stressed that nuclear war was “irration- 
al and unwlnnable’’. ■ 

However, despite the significance of 
the Edinburgh conversations, they 
went largely unreported until last year 
when there was a furore following the 
Soviet Union’s shooting down of the 
Korean airliner.. 


Overseas fees case may goto Lords 

Ad overseas student who has suffered Mary College, London* in the wake of 
a set back in his legal battle for home , the Searman judgment on awards, 
fees status is considering an appeal to He Was appealing against n decision 
the House of Lords. by Westmuister County Court that 

- . 1 ; •/.. • QMC w a ® entitled to classify lum an 

. Last week the Adpeal Court dismis- ; 1 overseas student for Ihe 1982/83 ses- . 
sed the claim by ! Mr Charalambos sion. Mr Orphanos alleged racial dis- 
Orohanos, a Greek Cypriot ; that he crimination by the college, a complaint 
should have been treated as a home, it hotly denied, and claimed a conlrac- 
sbideqV(<yift«S.p«»PW9« by.’Quwrtt ■ tual relationship.^ With *iV : 




The two 
faces of 
academic life 

During the pay negotiations this year 
for university non-teaching staff a 
central feature of the claims made by 
the non-teaching unions was the need 
for the university employers to start 
paying serious attention to the tow 
paid in unlversltes. 

To the general public, universities 
very often have a glossy image, as a 
world of comparative privilege. 
Media publicity given to Institutions 
like Oxford and Cambridge has led 
lo a public perception of universities 
as desirable, even luxurious, places 
In which to work. 

The reality for many thousands of 
university workers is very different. 
Among university manual workers 
there are 1 1,668 part-time workers 
and 848 ftill-tinie workers who are 
paid an hourly rate of just 183,3 

t ience, In other words a weekly wage 
br a worker of £71.50 before deduc- 
tions. If one looks at the other end of 
Ibe pay scale, the “highest paid” 
manual workers receive the magnifi- 
cent sum of £87.20 for a full week’s 
work of 39 hours. In all the universi- 
ties In Britain covered by the national 
negotiations, only 411 foil-time staff 
and 13 part-time staff are on this rate 
of pay. 

Similarly, among university cleric- 
al and related staffs, there are hun- 
dreds of extremely low-paid workers 
and the lower scales of the technical 
workers’ grades would also fall with- 
in the TuC's definition of low pay. 


The trade unions, both In their 
separate functional negotiations and 
Jointly through (he trade side of the 
Central Couudl for Universities Non 
Teaching Staff, have Increasingly 
highlighted the employers* responsi- 
bility far the perpetuation of low pay 
and have pointed out the moral 
ambiguity of institutions of higher 
education not accepting (heir respon- 
sibility for (he situation as large 
employers of low-paid labour. 

During this years' wage negotia- 
tions for manual workers, Ihe em- 
ployers' side chairman started off the 
negotiations In response to the trade 
unions' claim by firstly denying that 
there was a problem of low pay In 


became untenable he argued that It 
was a Government responsibility and 
In any case wns taken care of by such 
payments as family Income supple- 
ment. 

How for we were able to shift the 
'employers’ position can be shown 
from the employers* statement at the 
end of Ihe manual workers’ negotia- 
tions, where they ad milted that (here 

into a committment to jointly ex- 
amine with the union over the next 
year the level of earnings of universi- 
ty manual and ancillary workers. 

The university non-teaching un- 
ions feel that in the negotiations 
which they conducted this year they 
have begun lo make a slight breach In 
the wall on Ihe subject of low pay. 
They will be pressing ahead with the 
support of their members to remove 
the barrier altogether, which pre- 
vents university workers from en- 
joying a decent standard of living In 
return for the essential work they do 
In ensuring the maintenance of the 
nation’s system of higher education. 

Alistair J. Macrae 

The author is the secretary of the trade 
union side of ihe Manual and Ancillary 
Workers * Council in universities and 
secretary of the trade union tide of the 
Central' Council for Universities’ /fo • 
teaching Staff. He Is national secretary 
the National Union of Public Em- 
pkgua.' ■ m V 1 ; ?. » 
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Thatcher 
backs us, 
says NUS 

by David Jobbins 
Student leaders this week claimed they 
had Mrs Thatcher’s implicit support 
for their campaign to extend manda- 
tory grants to the thousands of further 
education students who receive no 
financial aid. 

As part of its New Deal for Students 
campaign the National Union of Stu- 
dents is pressing ministers to pay ait 
16-19-year-oids in education and 
training a £30-a-week grant. 

The demand for a minimum allo- 
wance for 16- 1 9s including those on 
the Youth Training Scheme or still at 
school, is endorsed by the metropoli- 
tan authorities, teaching unions, the 
TUC, and agencies such as Youthaid 
and the Child Poverty Action Group, 
the NUS says. 

A House of Lords select committee 
investigating vocational training in 
Europe has also called for an alio- I 
wance. The NUS this week played 
what it regards as its trump card - a 
letter from Mrs Thatcher's private 
office written when in opposition 
which expresses concern at tne confu- 
sion and anomalies surrounding finan- 
cial support for the 16-I9s. 

The letter was written by Mr 

ff iVharH Diirlar Frnm Uh TI1.1.L...I. 


Oxford Poly computing ‘badly run’ 

k.. v n- 1.1 — 


Richard Ryder from Mrs Thatcher’s 

E rivatc office In 1978. It says it was 
seaming increasingly difficult to jus- 
tify payment of a full grant to higher 
education students while those in 


« y paymeni or a ruir gram 10 Higher 
education students while those in 
further education were left to the 
, discretion of local authorities, and it 
promised a review. 

But it went on: "You will appreciate 
that it is impossible fora party commit- 
ted to cuts in public expenditure to 
pledge the abolition of the distinction 
between mandatory and discretionary 
awards, since the estimated cost of 
giving mandatory awards to all full- 
time students already in further or 
higher education is £200-£300m.” 
Ministers rejected a similar claim 
from the NUS last year on grounds of 
cost, and a senior civil servant at the 
Department of Education and Science 
later offered the same reason to the 
House of Lords select committee. Rut 
the NUS believes the DES has under- 
sti mated the saving in public expendi- 
ture on unemployment benefits, nnd 
says a further £27Qm could be transfer- 
red from child benefits.. 

But the NUS admits that the cost, 
which, it now estimates at around 
»Q0m, would double the annual bill 
for student support . Only about 30,000 . 

of the 500, OM students in further 
education receive any support from 
central or local government , according 
to the NUS. The average received 
amouats to only £7 a week. 

T]ie NUS will also press the case for ' 
a 14 per cent increase in grants for 
higher education students for 1985/86 
when it meets Mr Peter Brooke, under 
secretary for lusher education, later 
this month. This would - restore its 
value to 1979 levels at a cost of £55m. | 

• Du r debate on the social market at 
the Social Democratic Party assem- 
bly at Buxton more clearly defined 
what we mean by the term and • 
demonstrated overwhelming sup-’ 
port For it. The debate was based 
roam y on a meen paper entitled 
Policies for Competitiveness which 
had been prepared by .a Working 1 
party under my own chairmanship . 
a n .d. there, are one or. , two points 
, ansing from lt ln : which I thought : 

■ readers of this column : may be 
interested^' . , ;. • 

,At. the philosophical level 1 we ' 
challenged the old, widely accepted 
myth of politics In this country, that 
a' party has to fit either into a : 
straight-jacket of socialism lob the • 
left or of capitalism ..on tbe. right. ; 
Just as a party can embrace 1 the 
conflicts between, for Instance, 
socialism and freedom,, 'so.'. we : 
asserted that a party could embrace ' 
the realities of the market and 
reconcile them with compassion 
and care for fellow human beings . 
both at hohie and abroad. In other 
words, the approach which David 
Owen has characterized as “tough- 
ness and tenderness”,' We were not. 
simply seeking to reproduce the :. 
concept of the social morkH: whkJi 
; others have had, be they Erhard or •’ 


by Karen Gold 

Oxford Polytechnic’s computing cen- 
tre needs more than a third more staff, 
more software and accommodation, 
and reorganization, HerMujesly's In- 
spectorate says. 

Since the Inspectorate last examined 
' the polytechnic's computing services in 
1 1979 it hnd made “major strides" in 

provision and use. Oxford had spent 
£650,000 on equipment, but computer 
1 use by students m most departments 
was still at a relatively low level, 
according to the report of a visit in 
June last year. 

Attitudes in departments ranged 
from those of naive new users to a 
more sophisticated approach, but the 
HMI picks out general needs as: 

• urgent need for help in staff appre- 
ciation and use; 

0 lack of a central policy on comput- 
ing or microcomputer developments; 
0 relatively low computer use in 
teaching; 

• uncoordinated departmental initia- 
tives; 

• lack of computer appreciation work 
for students on the modular degree; 
0 problems of funding software; 

0 general underestimation of depart- 
mental computing needs; 

0 need for academic staff develop- 
ment ai all levels. 

The computer centre's current staf- 
fing of 26 full-time equivalent staff 
needs to be increased by another 10. 
“More direct support of academic staff 
and students on all courses is required 
and should be the highest priority for 
any additional resources,'' the report 
says. 

The polytechnic's computer services 
committee, part of the academic 
! board, had a remit Falling between the 
two roles of policy committee and 
computer user group, and had no 
formal liaison with major academic 
board committees. “It seldom discus- 
ses strategic or policy matters, and is 
said by several departments, as well as 
by members of the committee, to have 
bitie influence." the HMI continues. 
The committee should be reconsti- 
tuted to plan, direct, develop, moni- 


Critical reports of work in two higher education institutions were 
published this week by Her Majesty’s Inspectorate. A teacher 
education course at Rolle College, Exmoutii, was said to be barely 
adequate, while computing services at Oxford Polytechnic were found 
to be understaffed, poorly equipped and badly organized. Both 
reports are available from the Department of Education and Science, 
Honeypot Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex, HA7 1AZ. 


lor, resource and support computing 
activity throughout the polytechnic. 

The inspectors looked at computing 
in four faculties. They praised de- 
velopments in town planning, but said 
that staff development was urgently 
needed in architecture. In estate man- 
agement senior members of staff 
appeared ambivalent in their attitude 
to computer use. Students in design 
used computers little, and a major 


effort on staff development wns 
needed in education and education 
development. 

In humanities professional help 
from the computing centre wns essen- 
tial, while in law, politics and econo- 
mics staff were unconvinced of the 
importance of areas of computer use. 
In management and business studies 
staff were enthusiastic but isolated from 
the computer centre and undcresti- 
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Rolle primary course ‘barely adequate’ 

hu Pntrira's Contmolli .... 





by Patricia Santinelli 
Rolle College's postgraduate primary 
teacher education course came In for 
serious criticism. Stressing that the 
PGCE course is currently under 
review by the Institution, HMI says 
(hat, as it stands, the course's overall 
training Is barely adequate as a 
preparation for primary teachers. 

“In the PGCE primary course, the 
students gain only an acceptable 
range In their professional studies by 
voluntarily choosing to take more 
options than the compulsory course 
requires, nnd there is no systematic 
development of a curricular strength 
comparable to that in (he BEd,” the 
report snys. 

HMI points that practicnlly all (lie 
students arc taking an optional 
course In physical education, 
nlthouDh there is already a 15-hour 
compulsory course In the subject, In 
science, and either drama or music, 
while about a third are also taking 
religious education. 

The report does however praise the 
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high quality of work that inspectors 
saw in the school experience they 
observed. “A particular strength of 
the study practice is the fact that 
teachers accompany the students, 
and are therefore able to refer to 
shared experiences In subsequent dis- 
cussions and when Illustrating 
theory”, 

The college's BEd primary course 
fares better than the PGCE. It is 
described os providing an appropri- 
ate preparation for teaching by giv- 
ing students a breadth oF training 
across the school curriculum. 

But HMI found that the main 
subject studies in the BEd were not 
closely related to the students' prepa- 
ration as teachers and should be 
extended and strengthened. It also 
wanted the application or sonic of (he 
work In education studies to be mndc 
more explicit. 

“Inadequacies in the structure of 
the course have been noted, including 
gaps in school experience, the late 
Introduction of aspects such ns spe- 


ck! needs, education for mult] mils- 
ral society and assessment." lit 
report says. 

U adds, however, that sludwu 
undertake a good range of wrlttn 
work, that the professional sladltt 
course has a practical focus, Ik 
standard of work Is general!* nod 
with students performing comptiut- 
ly in the schools and there arc signs of 
rising quality. 

Moreover, (he report stresses Ihsl 
this is a period of transition for Ik 
BEd since the current BEd is belu 
phased out to be replaced this av- 
tumn by a new course. 

‘in planning the new degree stre- 
nuous cffbrts were being made to 
remove weaknesses which wen 
found in the old course, such as the 
limited coherence across the ronrs 
and lock of school practice In Ibe 
fourth year”, the report says. 

HMI believes (hat the new count 
pattern together with new develop 
nients will radically Improve Ibe 
BEd. 


Adult project wins £112,000 


An important new project to bridge Apart from opening access to higher 
the gap for adults between basic educa- education to students, the participa- 
tion and attainment nl higher academic itig organizations hope the scheme 

levels is to be sponsored by the may be the forerunner of funks 

nrf i fi» c ^ nisl wil * 1 un uwnr<l of collaborative efforts. 

±iiz,(](XJ. Progress of the project will be 

the grant will go to three major monitored and the findings presented 
* n » uca ? lon P rov 'dcrs. the Work- as a research report, 
crs Educational Association, Ruskin The scheme has been devised by a 
College, Oxford, _ and the Open Uni- team from the WEA’s Berkshire, 

vcrsiiy, to establish the project over Buckinghamshire and Oxfordshire^ 

i tneiiext three years. trict, Ruskin College representatives 

, ine nun is to aid a significant and members of the Ou’s southern 

i number of disadvantaged adults in region. 

breaking through the barriers created llieir submission to the Leveibulmc 
fui ,r 0Wn * RC k con fidcnce and Trust was accepted by the trash** 
skl “ s ' . during the summer, ana it Is hoped ibe 

An attempt will be made to combine project will get under way some dree re 

distance learning techniques with the new year. The organizers are now 

direct tuition, and to offer counselling awaiting the outcome of negotiant® 
services and periods of residential with the Department of Education uw 

study at Ruskin College. Science for additional funding. . 





The tough and tender approach 



anyone else. We were defining what 

« JH 1 ? 11 ! l . 0 ' us our context In 
Britain today, - 

Ouir view openly accents the 
rtallly of the , world arotmd us. 
Desblto thdr rhetoric k opposition,, 
we nave seen both Conservative and 
Labour governments acknowledg- 
ing Ihwe realities when In office, 

• usl *nHy with great embarrassment 
and. deep divisions within their 
ranks as k result of doing' sp. : We 
believe this has led to bad govern- 
ment md; we want to ensure that 

oyer coining years as a new foci. 
buLux and" new policies ■ 
veloped.fq farther define aur coA- 
cept or the social market, . 

. Ourgreen paperon comptHtive- 
.ness added considerable fle$h t6 the 
bone and outlines , sdven action 

will (ft those Was concerned with 
education . ■ y/c] pointed out . that ; 


SSri-j— have ‘he education 
sHUs If u is to compete at home and 
abroad successftdly. We made it 
clear that we believe that invest- 
mem. in the education of our chll- 
dren Is the best possible investment 
we can make for their Own and the 
country's future. 

I hope there are few readers of 

; SSEBiSf* woula *Nifae with 
that or with the proposals contained 
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.. radress (be Imbalance between 
academic and vocational studies 
with the expansion of skills In 
technology, engineering, sciences 
and languages.lt may be that this 
vocational orientation of our prop- 
osals would not meet with the 
approval of everyone in fu rther and 
higher education. However, during 
another debate at the assembly we 

madedear our condemnation of the 

cutbacks in education made by the 
^verpment, and our president, 

1 : ak,n 8 w “h 

. others, highlighted In partiodar the 
1 eaCct of the, cutbacks on the Open 
. University and other higher educa- 
tion. Institutions, 1 . . 
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; (he Cmueryative policy of reducing 
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mitment which I fear wonH 
be very difficult for a future govern- 
ment to carry through If 
economic priorities continue to « 
pursued for a ftirther three year* 
However, our intention, outllnea 
In the motion, was to use Are* 
resources; to broaden accent® 
education by increasing pro^loa 
for the under-fives ahd expanding 
post- 16 and continuing education, 
to raise standards by keeping down 
class sizes, by reforming the earn- 
culum and examination system, 
and by improving the quality ox 
In-service training; to inwst in tw 
development of mathematical, , ««■ 
. entlfic and technical skills to ng| 
the demands of new technoloffwi 
and to create an Integrated 
or education and trabdng w«J JJL 
flexibility to respond to 1'*“? 

f th c o h A n fedS. U o ns ^ 

strate that our hearts are to 
right place and also that our hare 

headed attitude- towards buslnes 

and the economy P rofide f,,«. 
means of achieving these very 
cult but very worth-while goals* 

Ian Wrigglesworth 


The author is Social Democratic Sf? 

for Stockton South- _ 






William Shockley: “Damnable He’ 


Shockley 
back in 


the limelight 


from Peter David 


WASHINGTON 
Dr William Shockley, the former Stan- 
ford University engineer whose inven- 
tion of the transistor earned him a 


Nobd prize in physics, has found a new 
pulpit lor his controversial claim that 


pulpit for his controversial claim that 
Uuks are genetically less intelligent 
Ihn whites. 

Now 74, Dr Shockley has been 
basking in media attention this month 
as a result of a writ he has brought 
against The Atlanta Constitution and 
one of its black journalists, Mr Roger 
Wkheispoon. In the suit, Shockley 
claims he was libelled by a 1980 article 
is which Witherspoon compared his 
theories to Nazi experiments in euge- 
nics conducted during the war. 

last week a federal conn in Atimitu 
found in favour of Shockley, but 
swarded him only a single dollar in 
kinases. Shockley had told the court 
tMt Witherspoon's comparison was “a 
damnable, evil lie”. 

He called the Nazi experiments 
raucous and horrible and said his own 
saemc- for a “voluntary sterilization 
■wnis plan" in the United Slates - was 
«hiely different because the stcrilizu- 
wnts would be voluntary. 

In the 1970s Shockley’s argument 
^Intelligence was mainly hereditary 
and (hat blacks were inferior to whites 


«nmid, where he was hanged in 
jy before retiring in 1975. Shockley 
™ no formal training in genetics and 
“nford refused to let nim teach a 
> the subject. 

Until the Atlanta trial Dr Shockley , 
from P ub lic sight in the 
^States despite proposing an 
wnishmg plan to persuade people 
Jr 10 * *0* to submit to voluntary 
enlization. Under the scheme, finan- 

S?li^ n iu es would be off ered to 
with an IQ under 100 who 
E k hejtoniized, and Shockley 
BW Per cent of American 
^ Would qualify. 
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overseas news 


Irish graduates turn to industry 


from John Walshe 


DUBLIN 


Irish graduates arc turning to jobs in 
industry as the public sector is forced 
to cut back, according to the latest 
careers survey. 

A snapshot of the first destination of 
10,000 award recipients taken in Janu- 
ary showed that almost hair of the first 
degree holders went on to research 
work, further academic study, teacher 
education or other training. But the 
percentage in employment was up 2 
per cent to 42.3 per cent. 

The breakdown of their jobs shows a 
marked increase in the numbers enter- 
ing industry - up from 253 primary 


degree respondents in 1982 to 359 last 
year. 

The Confederation of Irish Industry 
has predicted that the demand by 
industry for third level qualifications - 
especially in engineering - will con- 
tinue to increase. Although the output 
of engineers is up, the Confederation 
wants a further expansion of 20 per 
cent per annum so that shortages will 
be avoided in the future. 


the report, the recipients faced u 
difficult situation particularly as a 
result of embargoes on public sector 
recruitment and changes made in 
teacher quotas. 

The position of those taking the 
Higher Diploma in Education was 
made very difficult by the Govcrn- 


catcs. The percentage of these sub- 


degree award recipients in cm. 
ment dropped to 35.9 per cent while 
the jobless rate increased to 17.8 per 
cent nearer the national unemploy- 
ment rate. 

The survey shows that in 1983 just 
under 5,000 people from 37 institu- 
tions were conferred with primary 
degrees by the universities or by the 
National Council for Educational 
Awards. A total of 845 were conferred 


ment's decision to worsen pupil- 
teacher ratios in secondary schools. As 


Those with higher degrees did best 
the jobs stakes with 75.4 per cent 


teacher ratios in secondary schools. Ai 
a result, only one in nine got tempor 


gaining employment at home or 
abroad. 


„ ary or part-time posts, others were in 

in the jobs stakes with 75.4 per cent different work or overseas while those 


abroad. 

According to Dr Dennis Lucey, 
chairman of the Higher Education 
Authority committee which produced 


Three new chiefs rise 
from the Indian ranks 


Macos Terena is a young Brazilian 
Indian with a university degree in 
business administration, and a pilot 
trained by the airforce academy. He 
was recently made chief of staff of the 
national Indian foundation, Funai. 

Terena became front-page news in 
early 1981. He was one of 15 young 
Indians from different tribes all over 
Brazil who had scholarships from 
Funai and studied in Brasilia, where 
they became known as student-Indl- 
ans. They knew that they would 
eventually assume leadership posi- 
tions In their tribes, and to symbolize 
their unity against the Brazilians' 
gradual encroachment on their 
lands, they created in 1980 the Union 
of Indian Nations, Unlnd - and 
triggered an upheaval in Funai. 

The head of Funal’s community 


Fay Haussman 
reports on a new 
policy of power 
transfer in Brazil 


planning department at the time was 
a hard-line and racist airforce col- 


a hard-line and racist airforce col- 
onel, Ivan Zanoni Hausen. 

Hausen warned his colleagues that 
witli those Indian scholarships in 
Brasilia “we arc breeding cobras to 
sting us”. His technical teams, con- 
sisting of biased pseudo-scientists, 
decided that it was “pernicious” for 
young Indians to study in Brasilia ' 
because (hat was an “atypical city” 
and that they would be much better 
off studying in small towns close to 
their tribal villages. 

Nine of the 15 scholarships, among 
them Terenn’s, were cut off and the 
students sent out of Brasilia. Terena 
returned soon afterwards, and fluids 
for Indians to study In Brasilia are 
now coming from other donors. 

There are today fewer than a dozen 
young Indians studying in Brasilia, 
aiming to get their college degrees 
and then return to their villages. This 
is, of course, a miniscule group out of 
the 240,000 Indians today living in 
Brazil, but if seen against the nearly 
insurmountable tribal and logistic 
obstacles they had to overcome, they 
represent a small modern miracle. 

Indians in Peru and Mexico had 
developed sedentary civilizations, in- 
cluding in some regions even higher 
education, long before the arrival of 
the Spaniards. Brazilian Indians 
were, and have largely remained, 
groups of nomadic and semi -nomadic 
forest cultures. 

For an Indian child to leave Its 
family, and village, to go to school 
has so far been against tribal cus- 
toms, and also against the Justified 
concerns of Brazilian anthropolog- 
ists. The education of Brazil's Indian 
children has therefore remained ad 
hoc. ■ ■ 

‘ In some reservations, or Indian 
villages, Funai maintains some kind 
of bask schooling. In others, mis- 
sionaries have undertaken the task. 

This, however, is slowly changing. 
For example, In' Boa Vista, tbe 
capital of the territory of Roraima, a 
college graduate Macuxi Indian Is 
professor of Portuguese at a secon- 
dary school. .... 

. Seen from hb . limited horizon 
Zanoni Hansen was quite right to be 
concerned. Some of the studenl- 
Indians returning to their tribes have 
applied themselves to explain hw 
home tbe condltloM, and^ 

, KWhlilieil to .BrifcUjJwflaa. 


statute, a splendid document whose 
Implementation has remained spotty 
at best. 

About 10 years ago a young 
Xavante chieftain named Juruna 
showed up In Brasilia In tribal garb 
and carrying a tape-recorder. The. 
only way to explain his swath through 
Brasilia's upper officialdom is that 
everyone found him “cute”. All doors 
were opened for him. He was re- 
ceived by the president, by various 
ministers, and recorded his con- 
versations with them, always dealing 
with Indian questions. 

To everyone's dismay he began 
ploying his tapes back to members of 
the press, and, worse, back home In 
the Xavante villages. Juruna never 
got to flnlsh his higher education, but 
in 1982 he was elected to the chamber 
of deputies in Brazil's federal con- 
gress. 

The third or Brazil's highly edu- 
cated and highly visible young Indi- 


ans forming a bridge between Indi- 
ans and whites is Megafon, the new 


director of one of the world's most 
famous reservations, Brazil's Parque 
Xingu. 

Mcgoron Is a Kalapo and thus 
belongs to an Indian nation in Ama- 
zonia which got its first taste of while 
civilization In the 1930s from the 
famous British missionaries Horace 
and Eva Banner. 

Eva Banner, now a widow and 
living In Bel£m, told a visitor that ll we 
were young then, and even though we 
weren't quite sure whether we 


wouldn't end up In their stew-pots, 
we tried to make friends with the 
Kalapo. We succeeded.” 


Megaron Is the nephew or Raonl, 
the chief of the Txucarramfie, a 


Kalapo sub-group and one of the 16 
tribes brought to Parque Xtogu bv 
the Vilas Boas brothers. Even though 
Megaron, like Juruna, still lacks his 
college degree, his education has 
been both formal and complete. He 
was trained by Raoni to become a 
future tribal chieftain, and under the 
Vilas Boas he got the diversified 
instruction Indispensable for n 
talented young man whom they saw 
as a future Indian leader. 

As Utile as two years ago It was 
unthinkable (hat an Indlaq, even 
someone as highly educated as Mar- 
cos Terena, should ever assume the 


direction of Funal’s upper, and 
white, bureaucracy. Nbr could 


Megaron ever have seen himself as a 
kind or "governor” of a federal 

territory. ' _ ' 


about 400 Indians. In a brief address, 
he said that Ibis transfer of potter to 
the Indfohs “represents anlrreversi- 


seeking employment at the end of 
January were 17. 1 per cent. 


January were 17. 1 per cent. 
The survey shows that pri 


with higher degrees. 

A total of 1,230 took the one year 


The survey shows that primary de- 
gree graduates did much better than 
the recipients of diplomas or certifi- 


Higher Diploma in Education course 
while 3,550 obtained certificates or 
other diplomas, mainly in technologic- 
al institutions. 


Bonus points problems rise 


The problems facing lecturers who 
have to try to teach ill-prepared 
freshers who entered university under 
the bonus points scheme are likely to 
increase. Interviewed on the eve of the 
new academic year. Dr Stanislaw 
Nowncki, deputy minister of science, 
higher education and technology, cal- 
led for a “critical analysis” or the entire 
university teaching process, to bring it 
more in line with Poland’s "scientific 
achievements and needs”. 

In particular, he said, the leaching 
process in Polish universities and high- 
er colleges places “too light a burden” 
on the students. Furthermore, more 
than 3,600 students who have pdssed 
the entrance examinations have been 
unable to obtain a university place this 
year, apparently owing to the closure 
and suspension of more than 50 
courses during the last two years. 

With further cuts in sight and 
tougher courses threatened, the uni- 
versities will be anxious to phase out 
the bonus points scheme for entrance 


examinations, which gives extra help 
to applicants from worker and peasant 
backgrounds. It appears that the 


backgrounds. It appears that the 
academics may receive some unex- 
pected support from party sources. 

A nartv meeting in Polfa phar- 


A party meeting in Polfa phar- 
maceutical works in Jelenia Gora, 
western Poland, has condemned the 
current scheme of university admis- 
sions which awards bonus points in the 
entrance examination to young people 
from worker and peasant back- 
grounds. In a socialist state, the meet- 
ing decided, there is only one society, 
and it should not be divided - not even 
by positive discrimination in favour of 
the allegedly disadvantaged. 

The bonus points scheme has long 
been a bone of contention between the 
universities and the party and state 
authorities. Frequently it has been 
used to provide university places for 
the children of leading party activists, 
even if those concerned do not have 
the intellectual capacity to benefit 
from higher education. 
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overseas news 



Women make own advances 


by Sam Parker 

More nml more women are enrolling in universi- 
ties and cal leges in Iraq astlieir men gooff to fight 
at the front in the Gulf wiir. 

Now, wives and sisters of those who have been 
killed during the four years of fighting arc entitled 
to special concessions which make it easier for 
them to enter university. 

It is one of those ironies (hat the independence 
of women in an Arab state, where t radii ioi ini ly 
their lives have revolved almost solely around the 
home, should be so influenced by one of the 
world's bloodiest conflicts. 

There are now nearly 40,000 women in Iraq's 
universities and colleges, compared with just over 
10,000 before the war with Iran started in 
September 1980. At some universites they hold 
up to half the lectureships. Many more are going 
into teacher training and women often comprise 
more than two thirds of the classes. 

Two of the five universities in Iraq are in 
Baghdad, where there is also a military academy 
which runs university courses for ex-soldiers. 
There are two more in the north, at Mosul and at 
Erbii, and another in (lie south at Basra, right 
near the front line. 

Baghdad is the oldest and was founded in the 
1930s. The other university in the capital, Al* 
Mustansiryah, is named after one of the world's 
most ancient sealsof learning on the hanks of the 
River Tigris and was founded in 1962. The other 
universities were built in the Inte 1960s and early 
1970s as part of President Saddam Hussein's 
development programme for the country. 

Education for women has always been one of 
his major concerns and on coming to power in 
1968 he brought with him the liberal views of the 
Arab Ba’th Socialist Party. 

With a fiery brand of socialism founded in Syria 
in the 1950s, the party has been forging n path for 
women in a region where Muslim law dictates 
minimum contact with men and the wearing of a 
black shawl called an Abaa' over the head and 
across the lower half of the face. 

In Iraq, even before the war. there had been n 
drive for women to receive at least a basic 


■education. Nearly three-quarters of the female 
population - around one and half million women 
aged between 15 and 45 - were estimated to be 
illiterate when the Iraq government launched a 
three -year literacy campaign in 1978. 

The campaign was part of a five-year plan put 
into action in 1974 which also introduced compul- 
sory education for both boys nnd girls. This meant 
that every child had logo to school until they were 
at least fo years old after which, depending on 
their ability, they could go on to elementary and 
secondary school in a free education system. 

As a result the number of girls going into 
secondary education has more than trebled over 
the past 10 years, with a dramatic increase during 
the last four. But getting into university or higher 
education is still difficult and high marks must be 
obtained in the final exam. Only around 12 per 
cent of all those who attend secondary school 
make the grade. Yet Government figures show 
that although the number of women's enrolment 
lias steadily increased during ihe past four years, 
in keeping with an improved education program- 
me offering more places in universities and 
colleges, fewer men are enrolling. 

Sixteen-ycar-old Amal Ismaels brother was 
killed in the first year of the fighting when he wns 
only 22, and like the thousands of others who 
have died he is known as a martyr. As Amal is the 
sister of a martyr, the government ruling will add 
five points to the marks of her final qualifying 
exams. 

She is a bright secondary school pupil but the 
extra marks could well make the difference 
between her doing her first choice at university, 
engineering, or taking another subject. 

But not only does the Government's ruling for 
martyrs' wives and sisters improve their chances 
of getting into higher education through the 
normal channels, it also allows for mature 
students. The upper age limits in universities and 
colleges is usually 22. And these days getting n. 
degree or a diploma is not only important from 
Ihe family's point of view because it ensures 
better marriage, but it can also lead to a career. 

In Ihe late 1 970s, less than 17 per cent of women 



Women related to dead soldiers ae awarded bonus points in the entrance exam 
were in employment. Today, there are nearly 28 the early 1970s even though I 
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per cent, many of the top positions in the' 
ministries are held by women and others arc 
working in traditionally male-dominated areas 

Slirh DC PflrtinoArlnn a*- no«m.li..» 


such as engineering or agriculture. 

University or college can improve the quality of 
her life outside working hours. Sajcda Musawi is 
an executive of the General Federation of Iraqi 
Women, a quasi-government organization set up 
to campaign for women’s rights in education nnd 
other areas. She was one of the first of a new 
generation of Iraqi women who went into higher 
education and attended Baghdad University in 


the early 1970s even though her family were veiy 
conservative in their views towards women. 

"My father finally supported me," said Sajedi 
Musawi, who until she was 20 and went to 
university hud covered her head and face with the 
Abaa' in keeping with the Muslim law. 

Most of the women in her cIhss had also shed 
Abaa' and wore Western dress, even though th? 
course was in religious studies and the class wj 
mixed. It is a growth in equality for women which 
is comparatively unusual in the Gulf states and it 
is one which looks like continuing long after the 
war is finished - even when the men come homt 


Research leaders Police clash with black students 
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from Peter David 

„ WASHINGTON 

Strong resistance from leading re- 
search universities in the United Stales 
has persuaded the Reagan administra- 
tion to drop controversial plans to 
restrict the publication of a wide range 
of scientific research papers deemed to 
be “sensitive" 1 by the Department of 
Defence. 

At a meeting with university lenders 
last week, Defence Department offi- 
cials confirmed thnt the administration 
had decided against earlier proposals 
to create a new category of university 
research that would require depart- 
ment approval before it could h* 


published, even though it was not 
formally classified. 1 

Under present rules the Department 
of Defence must prove that publica- 
tion would harm uS security interests 
before H can declare a piece of re- 
search classified. Earlier this year, 
however, growing concent about the 
seepage of American technical exper- 
tise to the Soviet Union prompted the 
department lo propose sweeping new 
publication restrictions on unclassified 
research It sponsored in the universi- 
ties. 

Dr Edith Martin, a senior Pentagon 
official and a principal architect of the 
new scheme, told the universities that 
it would be useful to establish a system 
of controls that fell short of formal 
classification but enabled the depart- 


ment to prevent the publication of 
findings that could enhance the milit- 
ary efforts of the Soviet Union. 

Under the scheme, defence officials 
would have been given the right to 
demy publication of research papers 
and, in some cases, prevent publica- 
tion altogether. But the proposal led 
immediately to a strong protest from 
five leading universities, which warned 
that they would refuse to accent De- 
partment of Defence research con- 
tracts rather than surrender their right 
to publish freely. 

With major institutions including 
Stanford university and the Mas- 
' sachusetts and California Institutes of 
Technology joining the protest, the 
administration decided to soften its 
L approach. In May, Dr Martin told 
Congress that the government would 
after all continue to rely on the formal, 
classification procedures to control the 
publication of fundamental research. 

Even then, some university leaders 
expressed concern that the govem- 
. ment's definition of fundamental re- 
search might turn out to be So narrow 
that controls could still be placed. 

Such fears are likely to be dispelled 
by last week’s meeting between Penta- 
gon and university officials, however. 

1 D ?fence. Department representatives 
told university officials that virtually 
all university research, whether basic 
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from Carolyn Dempster 

JOHANNESBURG 
Sporadjc bouts of violence in the black 
township of Soweto, pupil marches, 
protests and student boycotts nt two 
universities marked the seventh 
anniversary of the death in detentiun 
of black consciousness leader Steve 
Biko. 

In Soweto, thousands of commuters 
were left stranded at the outskirts of 
the township as busdrivers refused to 
enter beyond the perimeters of the 
sprawling residential area at dusk. 

The violence began when police 
moved In to break up a commemora- 
tive Biko meeting by about 50 people 
at the Regina Mudi church in Soweto. 
Tne meeting was held in defiance of a 
blanket ban on all ‘‘anti-government” 
gatherings in the Vaal proclaimed by 
Mr Louis le Grange, the minister of 
law and order, earlier this week. 

People attending the service were 
dispersed with teargas and by police 
wefiding sjamboks (short leather 
whips). Police then proceeded to pat- 


rol the township while groups of 
youths gathered to stone commercial 
vehicles passing by. A number of 
private homes were petrol-bombed as 
me unrest continued tlirnaghmirtlu: 
night. 

In Grahamstowu a mnreli hy 400 to 
500 youths, many of them boycotting 
school pupils, was halted and then 
dispersed by police using tenrgas, 
sjamboks and rubber bullets. 

A protest march hy 150 students in 
Katlchong, the black township adjoin- 
ing Gcrmison, was also stopped 
before it reached the local police 
station and the crowd dispersed by riot 
police in much the same way. 

Protest boycotts by university stu- 
dents, by comparison, have been re- 
latively restrained nnd the issues have 
also changed from one week to 
another. 

The University of the North (Turf- 
loop) in the black homeland of Lebo- 
wa emptied of students following an- 
ultimatum delivered by the rector, 
Professor P. C. Mokgokong, after 


School-leavers explore the options 
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TTie personal computer revolution is 
beginning to help American school- 
leavers find the right university. For 
the second year running, the New 
York based College Board, a non- 
profit making association of schools 
and colleges, is producing a micro- 
computer program that helps users sift' 
through the details of 2,7<fc universi- 
ties. 

Called “College Explorer”, the 
program can be rug on Apple, IBM or- 


Senate overrules v-c to ban paedophiliac group 


Radio Shack home computers. Users 
type in the kind of university they arc 
looking for by choosing between 500 
options dealing with features such as 
location, college setting, degree level, 
accommodation and religious affilia- 
tion. Once the college profile has been 
keyed in, the computer prints but a list 
of all the institutions which fit the bill. 

'The program is not cheap, however. 

selling this year’s version 
for$189,but it expects plenty of takers. 


from Geoff Maslen 

MELBOURNE 

The University of Queensland senate 
has overrnUetf Its vice chancellor and 
refused to permit a paedophiliac 
group to discuss the nutter ofadult- 
chlld sex on campus. 

The tenth annual conferenite of 
lesbians and homosexuals was to 
have listened to a panel discussion by 
the Australian Paedophilia Support 
Group as one of two Hems about 
adult-child sex on the agenda. : 

The subject matter . enraged 
Queensland parliamentarians'. : who 
tend to take a puritanical line on most 
matters to do with sex, whoever Is 


engaging In It. 

. . But the vice chancellor of Queens- 
land University, Professor Brian 
Wilson, at Orst announced the con- 
ference would go ahead with its 
agenda, if not Its reputation, Intact 
because he said It was not the role of 
universities to restrict free debate, 
*T share with most people an utter 
. abhorrence of sexual abuse of chil- 
dren which is reported to fie one Item 
tor discussion,” Professor Wilson 
said. But lie said It was hot. the role of 
the university to act as a censor, nbr 
iras it in the long-term public in- 
• forest. • 

The minister for education ln : 
Queensland, Mr Powell, then step- 1 ' 

•} • V.'-’ . i. ;■ ■ - 


ped In apd asked the university 
sepate to stop the conference. Mr •' 
Powell’s banning of Queensland 
teachers .from attending a similar 
event In Melbourne last year, caused 
the conference organizers to schedule 
the 1984 meeting In Brisbane. 

Mr Powell said: “People who advo- 


iiujiic ttiiu novo- 
cain *xuaJ relationships between 
adults and chUdren are reallyjust ' 

P !55 ba ? ought: to have" 

nbthiug to do with children.” 

. Then the .premler of Queensland. ' 


majte^whattbey afi themiSm aire, 

|h the, eyes [of- the ordinary uerson 1 - 
nothing thakrchUd nS*? ' 
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Mr Bjelke-Petersen also called on the 
university senate to cancel the confer- 
ence. 

The premier wjeldg extraordinary 
Influence In his state, with Indepen- 
dent bddks as well as political parties 
and .the. parliament So the senate 
promptly held an emergency meeting 
to discuss Mr Powell’s “bad news 55 
and decided to overrule its vice 
chancellor, 

The oj-gantzlrq decided to comply 
£“0. the .conference wa$ duly held 
Without the paedophiliac group, Fol- 
jowlng this, Mr Powell decided that 
Queensland would sack any state 


elastics between pro-boycott stiufeni 
factions and nnti-boycotters and the 
intervention of the Lcbowa police. Pro- 
fessor Mokgokong said only students 
who attended lectures would be per- 
mitted to remain in the hostels. Ass 
result only a handful of students are 
still on campus. 

Lectures were to be resumed on 
Monday and any remaining boycoiiing 
students would be evicted from the 
campus, the university stated. 

At the University of Fort Hare in the 
Ciskci homeland, where Biko com- 
memoration services last year ledto 
clashes between students and the us- 
kei police, a week-long peawfol 
boycott of meals and lectures was 
organized. 

The boycott was originally staged u 
a solidarity/sympathy action after UK 
violent rioting in Vaal townships 
left 33 dead and hundreds injured- 
However, this week, the Fort Hot 
boycott continued in rememberance 

of Stevp Biko’s death in 1977. ^ 

Exam scripts 
given back 

' New Zealand’s chief ombmfcifg 
Mr George Laking, has told 
verailies Entrance Board that t shoum 
return last year’s marked scnpisfW^ 
university entrance and uni veraf)' 
sary exams to candidates 
asked for their scripts under the on*- 
cial Information Act. . . nn 

Hie Act, which came into wtf 
July 1 last year applies both tog 
ment agencies ana lo wn ^ f . so r ^ nW i 
bodied with connexions with 
government and makes pt® 
Formation held on files availably 
right to individuals on whom 

whose recommendations carty 
siderablc force. ^ told lh« ' 

Earlier the ombudsman ‘ j 

Department of Education .| 

should . return marked school 
cate exam papers to candidare* 
applied for thepe so the extent*® ^ 
that principle to the Uniwto X. ° 
ancc, Board corner as B0 *2jJJSe^ 
Mr Laking told the board thatm^. 

stodents who had requested lh ••• 

scripts had a legal ngW 10 th , ^ 
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Peter Scott reports from last week’s European university leaders’ conference in Athens 
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!t«mbly of Conference of Rectors, 
Sente and Vice Chancellors of 
Kopean Universities (CRE) in 
Athens last week was the failure of 
le minister of culture to turn up at 
the final reception. 

Tbe minister, of course. Is Melina 
Mtrtouri of Never on Sunday and 
more recently Elgin marbles fame. In 
ig. place came a politician of equal 
HifldiM but sadly of less charisma In 
ihe eyes of the heads of Europe's 
diversities. Dr Ylanis, the minister 
of research and technology. 

Not that the CRE could really 
/omplaln. All week Its members 
mined under the hospitality or the 
Greek government and of the two 
host universities, and on Monday 
[hty were entertained by the prime 
Ulster himself, Mr Andreas 
Pipandreou. 

Indeed for some British partici- 
pants the Greek government was 


Partly political broadcast 



Melina Mercouri. . . charisma 

rather too much In evidence. They 
smelt “politics” at every turn, al Mr 
Papandreou’s dinner, at a visit to the 


technical university where they were 
encouraged to lay roses on the memo- 
rial to students killed on the enmpus 
during the Colonels’ dictatorship, 
and even In Dr Yianjs' Innocent (but 
lengthy!) speech on the final evening 
which except for a wobbly translation 
could have been made by any British 
minister In the last 25 years. 

Of course there was some justifica- 
tion for their fear. The CRE assem- 
bly was clearly exploited for prop- 
aganda purposes by the ruling social- 
ist government. Maybe as a result the 
president, Mr Karamanlis, kept his 
distance. 

Mr Papandreou used the CRE 
dinner to make a television address. 
The rector of the technical universi- 
ty, a hard-line Moscow as opposed to 
a Euro-communlsl, had a very sharp 


axe to grind, and one or two British 
vice chancellors Indiscreetly 
absented themselves before his 
speech. 

Part of the fear of politics could be 
put down to (he Insularity or the 
British who find anything but the still 
polite alternation of Tory and 
Labour rather disturbing; part to a 
rising concern (hat even British poli- 
tics are becoming a much sharper 
and confused contest. Nostalgia for a 
civilized public life is deeply fell 
among university leaders. 

But the main reason undoubtedly 
was that the CRE is n Jittery orga- 
nization when It comes to politics. 
The question of the participation ot 
the communist countries - none bar 
Poland and Y ugoslavia Is a member - 


The academic Looking at research funding 
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The image of the preacher recurred 
again and again in the first discussion 
Btnip on “Shaping the Objectives". 
From (he first paper given by Professor 
Jjn Lochman, a uuiet bespectacled 
theologian who left his native Czechos- 
lovakia in 1968 eventually lo become 
rector of the University of Basle, to the 
final report by the group's rapporteur, 
Professor Martin Holmsdalil of Up- 
psala who made the speakers' lectern 
ring like a pulpit, religion and ethics 
provided the connecting and vitalizing 
theme. 

Ii was left to D'r Colin O'liEocha of 
University College Galway to sound a 
more secular - or at nny rate more 
vepiical - note. Although his paper 
was an elegant restatement of New- 
man's idea oF a university, he warned: 
‘We must ensure that, believing 
ourselves to uphold the traditions that 
we value, we do not find ourselves 
perpetuating a myth rnlher than acting 
i reality". 

In particular Dr O'hEochn asked: 

How can we pcmiade our own mcm- 
that questions posed hy new 
filiations can no longer be answered in 
Urns that mny he understood and 

S led within the university but 
may not be persuasive outside 
ns walls” 


Two interlocking questions dominate 
every discussion of university research 
today: do university teachers also need 
to engage nnd (much more softly) vice 
versa. And how can research funding 
be concentrated to best economic 
effect without stifling unplanned initia- 
tives? 

If the answers which the third discus- 
sion group offered seemed familiar 





Yes, research funding must be concen- 
trated hut every university must retain 
a significant capacity for research - 
these arc not only the orthodox but 
perhups the only available answer to 
these questions m Europe today. 

Professor Guy Pouznru, president of 
the University of Provence in Marseil- 
les, warned that excessive “pilotage" 
of research priorities might lead to 
short-term success hut also produced 
dramatic undcr-dcvelopment in less 
favoured areas of science and scho- 
larship. This could lead to a partial 
suffocation of research which in the 
long run might prove inauspicious for 
all of it. 

Some doubt was cast on t he unbilical 
cord between research and teaching by 
Professor Geoffrey Sims, Sheffield's 
vice chancellor. He' agreed that univer- 
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sitics were by definition "research led” 
and so all their stuff should be involved 
in resenreh ns well as teaching. “But we 
know that many staff are in fact not 
active in research." He appealed for 
greater attention to he paid to the 
particular culture of individual disci- 

E lines with ihcir different relationships 
etween research and leaching. 
Professor George Mnniotis of Patras 
argued thnt one way to square the 
circle of the competing needs to con- 
centrate research funding and lo en- 
courage all university teachers to be 


researchers was to establish inter- 
university research centres in each 
discipline. 

It was left to the rector of Cracow 
University. Professor Jazcf Gicrows- 
ki, lb put the issue of research in n 
broader and more human context. 
Universities had to be engaged in 
research, he argued, because only they 
could protect science and scholarship 
from the exaggerated influence of 
narrow pressure groups and political 
(Hites. “Universities should remain in a 
sense the conscience of humanity.’’ 


remains unresolved although far ihe 
moment quiescent. Should the CRE 
attempt to become the comprehen- 
sive organ of Europe's universities, 
and run the risk of heing dragooned 
Into the "peace* 1 movement? Or 
should it remain incomplete in its 
incorporation of Eurupcnn universi- 
ties but falthfol to the spirit of the 
European university? 

One result was a certain sterility or 
at any rate a tendency to comforting 
generalization In the assembly's deli- 
berations. One participant, paradox- 
ically a neutral Swiss, complained 
privately that the CRE never took a 
firm public stand on issues like 
barriers to student mobility. But 
overseas students fees today, cruise 
missiles tomorrow? For the CRE 
majority perhaps the risk seems too 
grqat. 

So the assembly was inevitably an 
uneven event. A general failure to 
come to grips with specific and 
concrete issues saved by occasionally 
eloquent Insights. The view from the 
stratosphere can sometimes be a good 
one. A few awful and/or Incompre- 
hensible discussion papers, most beta 
plus standard, a few again like 
Geoffrey Warnock’s on autonomy 
for Innovation nudging into tlie alpha 
class. 

As for the participants the Turks 
were enthusiastic CRE conferees 
perhaps as an assertion of tlielr 
Europcancss. The Frencli with no 
doubts at all on that score were 
conspicuous by their absence. The 
British surprisingly In a European 
context, provided the "bottom” of the 
assembly. 

The theme? Well, despite the Athe- 
nian selling, appeals to Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle were mercifully 
rare. A more relevant motif wns 
offered by a Swiss rector who recall- 
ing George Orwell's 1984 suggested 
the CRE assembly should mark the 
beginning of "a modest resistance 
movement”. 

The true purpose? That Is much 
cosier. It was to allow Ihe chairmen of 
the University Grants Committee 
nnd the vice chancellors' committee 
to go into huddles while wandering 
through the ruins of Mycenae, with 
all Ihe parallel cnbullsflc combina- 
tions for the rest of Europe. 


Perched between two roles Age of ‘a new realism’ 
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The rise and rise of continuing 
education served as a connecting 
thread for the second discussion 
group which considered (he future of 
teaching. 

In (he 1990s with fewer school- 
leavers and more adults In the stu- 
dent population universities would 
need to transform their teaching 
styles and curricula, it was generally 
agreed. Professor Elisa Perez, rector 
of Madrid’s National University for 
Distance Education, went so far as to 
call this "a crisis in traditional 
teaching”. 

The dilemma was explained most 
clearly and economically by Profes- 
sor Jean Celeyrette, president of Lille 
III, in his paper on changing de- 
mands. He Identified two groups of 
student: 18-year-olds for whom the 
university was a “parking lot” and 
who saw higher education as a Job 
apprenticeship; and adult students 
with experience of professional life for 
whom the university offered intellec- 
tual recuperation. 

The first' wanted vocational 
courses and needed a tough and 
well-structured curriculum to combat 
the negative aspects of the “parking 


lot” university. The latter desired' 
'more general, humanistic courses 
and because of their greater experi- 
ence of life deserved to be treated 
more as equals In the constitution of 
the curriculum.. 

Another polarity identified by the 
group was the “push” of increasingly 
sophisticated knowledge which en- 
couraged specialization and protrac- 
tion of university courses and the 
“pull” of political and Industrial 
expectations. Another was the possi- 
ble gap between older more humanis- 
tic university staff and their younger 
more technocratic colleagues. 

The final word wiih professor 
Theodor Berchera of Wflrzburg: 
“Curricular reform Is loo serious a 
matter to be left In the ihands of 
experts and technocrats alone. It Is 
essentially a philosophical question, 
because It presupposes o model of 
human brings and by implication, an 


human brings and by implication, an 
agreement on the principles by which 
a university should be modelled.” An 


agreement, which he hastended to 
add, cannot be unanimous Id a mass 
and pluralist society. 


A credible but traditional defence of 
(lie university was the theme of the 
keynote address delivered on the first 
day of the congress by Profcssqr Hcrvd 
Carrier, former rector of the Grego- 
rian University in Rome. 

The first characteristic, that of credi- 
bility, was reflected in Professor Car- 
rier's account of the growing engage- 
ment of Europe's universities, their 
new commitment to mass higher 
education nnd their expanding finks 
with business, industry and the public 
services. 

He called this growing engagement 
“a new realism", and added: “It is the 
honour of the university to show a new 
type of solidarity with all the protagon- 
ists in social and economic life. Rare 
are those who today accuse the uni- 
versity of operating in an ivory tower 
or defending purely corpora list in- 
terests”. 

The second characteristic, that of 
tradition, was reflected In the second 
half of Professor Carrier's address. He 
insisted that the university for all its 
engagement had to reserve to itself “a 
sanctuary of liberty and a margin of 
autonomony" in order to fulfil its 
cultural mission. 


"The university cannot bind itself to 
the pure logic of the utilitarian. In the 
end it would become an agency of 
education the rationality nnd intellec- 
tual control of which would be decide 
by public authorities or coalitions of 
special interests,” he warned. 

“In limes of crisis above all the 
temptation is great to resolve problems 
by simplifying them and if possible to 
reduce the university system to a 
component of the socio-economic 
system". 

As well as economic logic, universi- 
ties had to insist on another logic, thal 
of analysis and of the outlook for 
culture. Jt was they who defended in 
the last resort the position of free 
intelligence in society. 

Professor Carrier asserted that 
faculties of philosophy, humanities 
and theology had a particular role to 
play in this defence and in the defini- 
tion of (he fundamental issues affect- 
ing cultural survival. “The challenge is 
to render intelligible and credible tq 
new generations the Graeco-Roman 
and Judaeo-Christian inheritance as 
well as the values of modernity which 
founded European culture and its 
universities''. 


Tangling with the merits of autonomy and enterprise 
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The final two discussion groups were 
about power - on the lack of it. Group 
four’s theme was “shaping the institu- 
tion ”, group five’s “redefining auton- 
my”. Inevitably their pre-occupations 
became tangled. 

In the former group Professor Ukka 
Niivilouti, a philosopher from Helsinki 
University, rejected any comparison 
between a university and a business 
enterprise because this encouraged an i 
“externalist” perspective in its plan-, 
ning and development. 


His claim was a bold ope: "Creation 
of knowledge, through research, has a 
special status, since all the other 
functions of the university -such as the 
quality of teaching and the impact of 
the university on 'outside' society - 
depend upon its success." So all groups 
in the university should rally around 
the flag of research. : . ; ^ 

Professor Carl Wandel of Aarhus, 
chairman of group five; took a more 
pessimistic view. In discussing auton- 
omy he argued that just as the profes- 


sors' university had been replaced in 
the 1960s by the representatives’ uni- 
versity, so the latter would now be 
replaced by a model organized along 
functional 1 lines- very much like a 
business enterprise. 

Yet in the end the roles of the two. 
groups were reversed. The shapers of 
the institution came to a down-to-earth 
(and depressing?) conclusion. In the 
words of Professor Jan Sperna Wel- 
land of Rotterdam “not to choose 
means that others will choose for us”: 
The redefiners of autonomy clung to 


the ideal. In the words of Mr Oeoffrey 
Wamock, vice chancellor of Oxford: 
“Could one say that in politics there is 
a certain inherent philistinism to which 
universities should at least not wholly 
be expected lb defer.” 

Or as another British vice chancellor 
who had learnt a thing on wo about the 
subject in the last year, said gazing up 
at the Venetian fortress of Npuplla on 
its precipitous rock overlooking' the 
gulf of Argos; "That's autonomy for 
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Women in manual 
trades have to 
overcome an 
obstacle race of 
prejudice. Felicity 
Jones reports 

We have become accustomed in recent 
years to seeing greater numbers of 
women holding jobs in the professions 
and business. During the last year 
Women in Science and Engineering 
year has focused attention on en-. 
gineering. 

But when it comes to the vast army 
of those people who work in manual 
trades, the experience of women as 
portrayed in the film Rosie the Riveter 
is still very true. They arc still oddballs 
in a male world where the most work in 
the way of training and reeducation is 
needed to overcome the inbuilt bar* 
riers and prejudices, but where the 
least has been done. In an official 
capacity, that is. 

The Construction Industry Training 
Board, which chaoses the trainees to 
go on Youth Training Scheme mode A 
is unable to provide a definite figure 
but it concurs with the estimate that 
less than 1 per cent of those trainees 
are women. It has been accused of 
favouring young, male white trainees 
for the 17,000 places it controls. 

It is an unhappy situation which is 
unlikely to be corrected solely throuh 
the distributon of non-sexist training 
posters and leaflets. Young women of i 
16 and 17 the age at which apprentices « 
get taken on, are most vulnerable to j 
social pressures and easily disuaded by t 

the murky macho image that manual r 
work tends to have. ; 
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Hammering on the door 


. It is for this reason that fresh 
impetus in non-traditional areas has 
come from adult women who could 
irell have a family and expect a number 
of years’ continuous work, as Liz 
Allen, women's officer of the Electri- 
cal' Electronic Telecommunication and 
Plumbing Union, points out. 

Her members tend on the whale not 
to be in the construction industry, 
which is “one of the toughest nuts to 
crack". She believes thm is because the 
companies who take on the appren- 
tices in the first place do not believe 
women can do the job. 

“It is hard enough for a girl to go on 
the factory floor in the face of that kind 
OT attitude, let alone a building site. In 
the non-traditional jobs, it tends to be 
women who are older who are pushing, 
for training." She said. The union has 
put the retraining of women as a 
priority and Iras encouraged the Man- 
power Service Commission to intro- 
duce a policy on sexual harrassmem, in 
its sklUcentres. 

The skilloontres have taken on the' 
appearance of a battlefield following a 
campaign coordinated by a London- 
based group, Women in Manual 
Trades, which aimed at highlighting 
the fact that only 3 per cent or those 
attending courses at MSC sklUcentres 


are women. There is widespread dis- Skillcentres Training Agency has iust 
satisfaction yrfth the skillcentres, appointed a senior manager to ralrr 
according to the Women in Construe- responsibility for women "Wc would 
tion Advisory Group: “Women's ex- wcFcome a look TThe evWenre of 

TOW-Siiis Eya7 ™ m 

I nf mnrruc nvn full .L f c * . A 


that courses are full when in fact thev 
are not". 

Once over that hurdle, they have an 
interview for a place which can be 


equally discouraging. “There was one 
interv|ewer who suggested that an 
interviewee should become a police- 
woman if she wanted on outdoor job. 

"They get hostile reactions from 
instructors and are the victims of 
groping and pornographic material 
once they get onto the course." she 
said. "And even if they survive they 
then have to get a place on the building 
site”. 

Such criticisms arc taken seriously 
be the MSCs adult training special 
groups section. Mr David Lyalf, the 
principal, said: “One of the problems 
is tha t skillcentres have dealt with skills 
which are traditionally male and thcre- 
fore the general atmosphere at the 
skillcentres is male". 

The MSC is planning to produce a 
policy statement on harassment and to 
widen the range of courees on offer so 
that more women are attracted into the 
skit centres, albeit for more traditional 
skills such as keyboard training. 

It is investigating changing the hours 
to allow for part-time training and the 


In other areas, the MSC is hoping 
that the Open Tech initiative win 
provide opportunities for women tecli- 
maans to study at home although the 
evidence that women are benefitting is 
scant. The new Women, Work and 
Training manual which provides gui- 
dance and training materials for prog- 
ramme working with women has 
drawn much interest as have the 
workshops which accompany it, 

It is, however, outside both the 
government and mainstream official 
education arena that the crucial initia- 
tives have been taken with the setting 
up of the women’s training workshops 
which have ennhled mini If luAmi^n 1st 


K?i ere . s e¥,dence to say that academic 

someone recently said to me (hat he throws 
away CVs which have DATEC qualifications as 
; °riy employs graduates. It made me very 

® ut PUcHtch lg fighting back and his 

S“lS?“h haS t back & 8 ® ’ *to less ‘ h »n Sir 

■ Keith Joseph on the one hand and ParUamen- 

: tary under secretary or state for industry, Mr 
John Butcher, oh the other, If degree courses 

of ^ educafiqnal markSf^n^r 8 pSd|^ 
.wants DATEC courses to be seen as practical, 
relevant and related to the real world nf work. 

*Our ambition, 1 ’ he says, ‘*fs for work 
experience to form a part of all DATEC 
launching “Design, by Experi- 
ence this autumn to bring Industry and design' 

' education • closer together 1 ana . persuade' 
businessmen to take students Into their coni, 
panles for up to six weeks 1 ’. 

Next week h series of nine regional meetings 
>«l begin to which businessmen, designers and 
college staff are being Invited In the hope that 
speakers like Sir Monty Flntalston, Sir Peter 
Parker, Jaguar's Mr Kenneth Edwards and the 
British Airports Authority's Miss Jane Prjest- 
tnan can persuade them to host students on 
fdustrlal placements. 

If won’t be easy. One large Lancashire, 
company’s training officer who prefers to re-' 
main anonymous explains why. “We’re begin- . 
nine to be concerned with the demands being 
made on our resources'. We employ people to 


which have enabled adult women to 
gam entry into non-traditional work. 

Lambeth Women’s Workshop wbs 
the first 'to stRit in 1980 offering taster 
courses in woodwork and carpentry. It 
provides three courses a year for 16 
trainees who need not have had any 
experiene before In mannual trades 
who follow n two day course for four 
months. 

The trainees get a travel and child- 
care allowance and a lump sum at the 
end of the course to cover the cost of 
tools. And after the taste they go on to 
do a Training Opportunities course or 


on to one of the other more advanced 
workshops which have sprung up. 

Other workshops have been estab- 
lished along similar lines since then 
mostly getting their funding partly 
from the European social fund and 
partly from a local authority. Haringey 
women's training and education centre 
is the latest more advanced or them 
and provides two 12-week courses in 
plumbing, electrics and carpentry a 
year. 

Southwark’s workshop, which also 
started this year, trains women to a 
more advanced level to the first year of 
the City and Guilds certificate in 
carpentry and joinery. It is a full-time 
course and already as a result the 
council has agreed to tukc six adult 
women! trainees onto its direct labour 
force. 

After such courses, older women arc 
in a much stronger position to get 
themselves into further cducnlion col- 
lege courses and into manual work. 
Tho enrolment practices of the col- 
leges and traditional way in which they 
approach the training have without 
doubt militated against female en- 
trants. 

A few colleges, like Hackney, have 
made some headway to get female 
trainees but they have been very much 
the exception. This year, however, 
after rigorous campaigning Vauxhall 
College of Building and Further 
Education is to run a taster course for 
women in building craft and a full-time 
course for women in painting and 


A partnership in production 

^?nHn Ca i? hl k 1 ? 0 lool ^ s efforts t0 promote a good 
J£, lat ' onshl P bet ween industry and design education 

^omlng aiySicto to iZ mj2ffi.S h Lf. V S n S!! c ?f L™! 1 ? of . ,he 


to enter (i:chnic.l empImS 11 '* 
struct, on and land SS 1 ? 1 ^ 
being provided 

ing allowance? 1 foMhl-'E 1 ffj 
hoped to get them freJSSc^ 
London Training Board but L, ", 

jwAssSS 

opportunities allowances. 1 
“It is true that up until now 

the impetus towards enablin^Si 

improve their position in the eX 
ton industry has co me ffaffc 
women s groups, with some co«k£ 
able success But I think 
colleges are beginnin to catch up" 

i Y-p? mnH the I . cason . wh i y « becauscihe 
/ , . mot * e ftoeme includes a trains 
block and the MSC is pressing tow 
further education colleges to Jo mS 
craft trainmg in the .colleges. “Fran 
9 the woman's point of view this is mm 
t new ? , because she can be trained 
outside what is still a hostUc um 
ment on a fixed site hopefully wiA 
childcare provision”, said Mary Shi 
As a member of one of the gram 
which have been encouraging' W 
hall, she welcomed the new course gal 
improved facilities but regretted ik 
fact that publicity and promotion o( 
the course had been limited. “Itisra 
in the college prospectus and careen 
officers do not know anything about 
it”. She is coneraed that a m 
response might deter the college fin 
continuing with the course in the 
future. 

Sue Sandle said the reason for the 
lack of publicity had been a very lui 
decision by the college to run the 
course. She was optimistic that i 
would continue ana in spite of Ik 
problems one advertisement had 
attracted 30 inquiries. 

Case histories of women trying to 
enter training in manual trades in i 
survey carried out for a report into 
training iust published by the Womm 
National Com mission, a cabinet Office 
quango, supports the general depress- 
ing picture. 

One woman found it took two and i 
hair years to get onto a TOPS count 
and another round that she was con- 
stantly being checked up on by her 
supervisor while the mHlc colleague 
went unchecked. One of the recom- 
mendations of the report is that MSC 
staff should be better trained to nub 
them aware that they are In 
breaking the law in cases of set 
discrimination. 

Its message to the govcmmectH 
that something needs to be done id m 
training of women in non- traditions 
nrcas of work if only to fill the vacum 
of skill shortages which has arisen. It 
could well be that an initiative in 
follow in the footsteps of WISE k id 
the pipeline but it is to be hoped loatn 
does not ignore those areas of 
like the manual trades which do not w 
neatly into the cunent philosophy ot 
supply and demand. 


afld .^ reate wea,til but we find 
!?. ” bff QMtog adjuncts to polytechnics and 

ani iTrh 68 * l !l k pflu 88 8 bottomless pit 
d^L to resource. Pm knie- 

ueep in ndi at the moment.” 

As this training officer points out, industry 

EiJTSFEl vef y we “ become satn- 
riated with students of one bind or another. His 

Oini Is currently limning in-home courses for 
JS *g* >lk5Wj ^ntog Schemes for 


ISO young people, kp^^SSSSS' 


durina iha oun „„ ii , „ . oc neio in Lonaon wnen it neara aouu» 

during the evangelical sweep of the regional by Experience”. . 

^ re 4 , 5 gated t0 toe post BtIc has already commissioned srwj 

of heiu*fU^F?h^*i. t0 8h ° W to® 1 students can be market research reports looking 
■ an J* ? properly. Industry wants from education. “Workjj 

Mr if*® i° f Art ’ s P™clpal» colleges should be closely related to 

lorel hJi C ^f contacts with a world,” says Mr Pildllch. “We now 

comnaniH s !“ d f can help Industrialists to work with colleges in ' 

<r Son capacity. Industrial advisory groups where 

tionskin an 5 .totormal rela- could meet and set projects for sfodf* 

fIS P ^ t ^ MD t c ? Ue 8 es *** l °cal businesses together.” 

“Invite be s*** 1 ® ut » ‘be Industrialists, there* « JI“M 

dve themhSSiSi»5 d dirw j ors *° toe college, how many Initiatives they can absorb. 
TiSSiShSlR a 1 d “* !heir ketones Stanley, deputy director of the CBl’l 
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iifiiii«iiii or des h» then enterprise but believes such measures shonl 


Eight thousand invitations Hre bring sent «1 
to industrialists, designers and college* 
BTEC hopes that about 100 people wllJtnmi? 
to each meeting. Only one meeting w 
been organized for a specific industry! 
fashion business requested a forum of its 
be held in London when It heard about "wap 
by Experience”. . 

BTEC has already commissioned sfw* 
market research reports looking mlo 
industry wants from education. ‘‘Wow 
colleges should be closely related to SJ 
world,” says Mr Pildllch. “We now woijj 1 ^ 
Industrialists to work with colleges in KtUiS P 
industrial advisory groups where botfl »» 
could meet and set projects for sti»' w 
together.” . ta 


vo, . ved a polytechnic sandwich connw . S^T7r. ty ' , *™rtl drawing, be or she 
university Industrial plawmenL ’^^l ulrt,L T "e risk for t 

scheme or merely engaged in a Wat inifio^v* u 5 ed, Pf°ycf8 will offer our students 1 

with schools or CoHiJm In Tllo DMfj before they’ve finished their MUItlal * * 


_“We have arespqnabffity tothe youn, 
f *5*® b®< *«ys. drrnly,^ 

wonijers If educationalist* reaJUe Wbat 
to forms of dash. BTEC hi 
careful. They have to see where they fit 
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that emnlovew ‘ Tbe tw us Is Supposing these tactics are too suw^fw 

<Hlr 8ludeD t g Jobs education becomes inextricably 
Mr V ennlshed^ their course”. sertfne industry’s Immediate needs to 

projects for^My vea^ I 8111:11 e * du *^ n of anything else. Will 
and d eslgnett ha4 y j2 , d , iT 1 I ^^ b ^S^ ra ^ forced to conform rather than «3 uesli 

^ simulated design pro- dustrv? r.t 

KenS; W,hl “" Mr PHdltoh believes the Wo **? %*%. 

epreoeurial^^il^ ^ are so apart that they run no risk of mer&fr , PJ $ 
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But, say the industrialists, there’s 
how many Initiatives they can absorb, ug" 
Stanley, deputy director of IheCBPstf^ 
and training department welcomes ffi 
enterprise but believes such measures** 10111 
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In October last year Dr Ronald Spec- 
" a professional historian, was given 
W*. a ¥‘ Up was called 


^unusual assignment. He was called 
a reserve officer in the United 
&s Marine Corps he was told to get 
5°!. . nnrl nr 1 ft hnnrs notice 


Scholar in the firing line 


gEi together and at 36 hours’ notice 
hli _„ that hrief but - from the 


r in that brief but - from the 
American point of view - glorious 
Stary episode, the invasion of Gre- 


David Walker reports 
on the remarkable 


As things turned out, Major Spec- 
lor who is 41, did not see combat; it 
left to Rangers and airborne units 
jo repel the Communist threat man- 
rested by the Cubans on the island 
Indeed the major's side-arm remuincd 
hoktered. His orders placed in his 
hand another kind of weapon; a inic- 

W ftrding to a long-standing game 
dan Dr Spector led a small group of 
marine-historians in producing an 
instant record of the participntion of 
ihe corps in the conflict, taping the 
immediate recollections of militnry 


career of Ronald 
Spector, historian for 
tne US army 


Military History in Washington DC. 
As such his business is fact. His croup 


as suen n,s business ts tact, his group 
on the Vietnam project is wading 
through tons of documents - a Row 
vastly expanded by the widespread 


deployment during the Vietnam war 
of xerox machines - including parking 


immediate recollections at militnry 
personnel and beginning to amass the 
We documentation which modern 
warfare throws up. 

His efforts produced a 90-page re- 
port , a chronicle of what marines did 
riahi and what went wrong. Meant, 
initially, for internal consumption it is 
still classified, but it is a fair bet that it 
is an honest, unvarnished probably 
painfully self critical record - would 
anything else be of use in future marine 
training programmes? 

Tliosc adjectives apply to Dr Spec- 
ie's new book, the first of a multi- 


tickets issued to military personnel in 
the streets of Saigon. 

Typically, military history in the 
United States is fully professionalized: 
Dr Spector was recruited (his status is 
that of a civilian employee of the army) 




1 lie French commander (arid one of the 
few military men apart from the north 
Vietnamese to enhance their record of 
generalship in Vietnam) were only 
recently made available by his widow. 
On the »»the r Dr Snecitir reveals from 
records eff the American National 
Security Council thm plans for using 
atomic bombs were drawn up during 
the siege of Dicn Bien Phu. 

As a historian Dr Spector and his 


colleagues at the centre arc given 
complete autonomy as to method; 


there is an informal understanding that 
content must not stray too far from the 
specifically military . The White House 


from a teaching post at Louisiana Stale 
University. Profiting from lessons 


specifically military . The White House 
has to approve the release of classified 
information from intelligence sources, 
but otherwise the historians arc given 
a Tree hand with offficial archieves - 
even with uncomfortable ones, like 
those he is now immersed in which 


University. Profiting from lessons 
learnt during the Second World War, 
the United States entered the Korean 
conflict with nn organization of archiv- 
ists and chronicles in place - and with 
the knowledge that official histories can 
become best-sellers. The volume in the 
Second World War series telling the 



relume series based on hitherto un- 
published material, telling in detail 
flic story of the American army's 
involvement in Vietman. ’Written to 
be read at West Point - and at 
Sandhurst and at St Cyr - it is Amer- 
ican history at its best: scholarly and 
unhesitant about blaming the had 


story of the taking of Okinawa became, 
in 1948, a popular success. 


E , whether they are to be found in 
in, Washington, Peking, or 


Hanoi. The book is sure to become a 
must for historians charting the con- 
flicts in south-east Asia; that it is 


written In good narrative style merci- 
fully free from jargon makes it avail- 
able to anyone interested in human 
folly and miscalculation, in the ex- 


in Vietnam Ihe Military Assistance 
Command in Saigon started its collec- 
tion of records early in an involvement 
which began during the Second World 
War and ended, ingloriously, as 
marines scrambled on the embassy 
roof as the last American helicopter 
took off in 1975. To units were 
attached "field historians" (who were 
also expected to shoot) and as the 
volumes of documents piled up they 
were shipped hack to Washington, first 
to the Department of Defense then to 
the giant Federal Record Center, 



record the extent of drug abuse among 
military personnel. Dr Specior's next 
Vietnam book is to tell the story of Ihe 


GIs, '‘grunts’’, their problems of lead- 
ership and the the hitherto uniold rale of 
the anti-war movement within the army 
itself. Here the extensive oral history 
archive will prove invaluable, 
if The Enrlv Years is a guide his 


projected bonk about the war and the 
soldier will he no less valuable to 
military officers in training than to the 


US marines in action in Grenada 


the war's most trying years, I96S; he 
arrived as the Tct offensive was ending 
and it dawned on President Johnson 
that a militnry solution - within the 
limits he had imposed on Amcricnn 
forces - was imposible. 

Since then and especially since 1973 

... .1 /I . r__ 


f mblic, American nod international, still 
nseinated by the Vietnam war. 


history took Dr Spector back to 1941, 
to that odd chapter in Asian history 
when at the same time as they were 
overrunning Singapore the Japanese 


where Dr Spector and his colleagues 
have spent long hours. 


when llie Center for Military History 
was charged with writing the official 
history of the conflict, Dr Specior’s 


attempted to shore un the French 
empire in Vietnam. His sources, he 
said, have predominantly been Amer- 
ican, including the nnnals of the Cen- 


ts sources, he 


Dr Spector does not shrink from 
spelling out the lessons. In the I950& 
the south Victnmncse failed to build a 
notional army under American tutel- 
age. This failure had been predicted in 
1954 as the French were pulling out by 


1954 as the French were pulling out by 
the joint chiefs of staff when tncy tnld 
the then American Secretary of Slate, 


Iraord inary ethnic identity of the Viet- 
namese, south and north, who have 


have spent tong hours. 

Philosophers of history used to won- 
der whet lie r to unerstand Caesar fullv. 


professional life hus been closely 
bound up with understanding the war 
in which he took part. 

“1 suppose, as a veteran. I agree with 
the common feeling that those who 
served in Vietnam have nut been 
appreciated, that the truth about the 
wur has not been told. 

•i suppose pnrt of my job is to 
correct the distortions of people who 
presented Vietnam as a ‘noble cause'. 
Most of nil, my task as a historian is 10 
keep people In touch with what actual- 
ly happened.'' 

The first volume in the official 


taken on nnd worsted foreigners. 
Chinese, Fr?nch, American, and in the 


you had to be -or at least pretend to be - 
Cacsnr. Dr Spector suid that no under- 


tragedy of American military action in 
Vietnam, ever uncertain in purpose, 
and ultimately so futile. 


stand Murs, it helps enormously to hnve 
met him on the battlefield. 


Dr Spector is not. however, a man 
for reflections on tne human condi- 


tion. A history PhD from Yale , he is nn 
in-house historian for the United 
States Army, employed at its Center of 


met him on the battlefield. 

"Veterans nf the conflict especially 
think there is something about the 
nature of the wur in Vietnam, the ‘feel 1 
of that conflict, that is unknowable hy 
those thul did not take pnrt.” 
Conscripted, Dr Spector served with 
the marines in Vietnam during one of 


trnl Intelligence Agency and the 
White House; to that must be added 
the rich trawl of French military re- 
cords handed over 10 American milit- 


ary attaches in Paris. 

Printed south Vietnamese records 
arc scarce - a reflection on the strug- 
gling republic’s armed forces durina 
the period between the departure 01 
the French and 1960 when the narra- 
tive in this first volume ends. Records 
from General Giap and the north are 


John Foster Dulles, that strong and 
stable governments and societies arc 
necessary to support the creation of 
strong armies. 

Dt Spector concludes his book by 


noting that the subsequent decade 
clenrly and tragically demonstrated 
that the reverse is seldom true. 
Perhaps the lesson is timely as the 
American army contemplates its 
potential role assisting certain weak 
and unstable governments and 
societies in central America and the 
Caribbean. 

* Advice ami Support. The Early Years. 
The US Army in Vietnam. US Govern- 
ment Printing Office 511. 


even scarcer, mostly low level cap- 
tured documents. Dr Soector noted. 


lured documents. Dr Spector noted. 
Much of Dr Specter’s materia! is 


brand new. On one side the papers of 
General Jean da La lire dc Tassigny, 


Intrepid explorers: Craig Charney reports on a study in north-south role reversal 

r^irv'is:-;; Journey into darkest France 
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After following a group of unlives on a 
wild boar hum outside their village, an 
anthropologist remarked to a follow 
observer: "A bizarre rite! The symbo- 
lic load is strong, as if the honour, if not 
the rnkori ti'Slre, of the community 
were at stake." 

. A typical scene in anthropolog- 


ical research? In every respect but one: 
ihe villagers were Frencn - and the 


raearcber and African. 

For the Etst time, a team of anthro- 
pologists from Africa is studying a 
European society, rather than the 
other way round. They have hcen 
brought to France to see how anthro- 
pological techniques work when the 
Observer becomes the observed - and 
Uie,r presence has aroused healed 
controversy in the French anthropolo- 
S®N community. 

Nonetheless; the problems the 
group is confronting arc ones which 
■**: anthropologists everywhere. 1 
wnat remains to be seen is whether its 
wiTT attacking them represents 
pan of the future of their profession. 
A|Z| ; project was the brainchild of 
«*wn Le Hdiqn, an ethnologist at the 
"^pri des Sciences de I'Homme in 
JJEs afterlife return in 1980 from 10 
study of oral tradition in Scneg- 


ity. Utiescn, the Senghor Foundation 
in Senegal, nnd research institutions in 
Africa. The French Ministry of Exter- 
nal Relations and Ministry of Research 
agreed to grant a total of £40,000 for 
first-year running costs. 

Through the efforts or Papa Mas- 
sfrnc Sfcnc, director of the Dakar 
Cultural Archives and an old colleague 
or Dr Le Pichon, five experienced 
anthropologists from French-spenkmg 
Africa were recruited. They went into 
the field in May 1983. At the end of the 
two-year project, they are to prepare a 
joint work on their results, as well as 
publishing what they wish as indi- 
viduals. . . , 

The members of the research team 
have chosen projects which vary wide- 
ly in theme and location. Ramuie 
Dfidd, from the University of Tanana- 
rive in Madagascar, is working on the 
rural exodus and unemployment in a 
village in the south west comer ot 


France (when not observing boar 
hunts). Massaer Diallo of Dakar s 


al ti. y 01 ora * ttaaition in beneg- 
• rc, 1 . close collaboration with 
of IkL 811 tolleaEues had convinced him 

toik V? 01 studying a society from 
"ms da** an/i £ 


(iHtoiuu T in orcsr ■ on uic 

j^Uefe between oral traditions in 
ffifkand African speielies. 

1 j ’ ft brought together 
- I^ialfets an j students in African, 


Centre for the Study of Civilizations is 
examining the consultation of African 
magicians by Frenchmen in Pans. 
Fellow Senegalese Sarr Samba, from 
the Cultural Archives, is studying 
regional language in Nice. Sow Mous- 
saffrom the Human .Sciences InsUUje 
in Bamako. Mall, is looking at the role 
of a faith healer in a village in he 
M£doc. Finally. Omar Ba of the 
Mauritanian Institute of Languages is 
studying the names of places, people, 
and ethnic groups in Bordeaux. 


For Omar Ba, at over 7(1 easily the 
doyen of the group, the big surprise 
was weather reports. "The Frencn lay 
claim to knowledge belonging to 
God!" he cxclnimed. “On TV ench 
night, someone soys ‘Tomorrow it will 
be nice 1 , arrogating to himself predic- 
tions which belong to the divinity." 
(Dr Ba’s research Barb includes a 
leather hat worn by chiefs of his Peul 
ethnic group, which by a curious 
coincidence strongly resembles the 
pith helmets worm by western anthro- 
pologists of yore.) 

As for their projects, while the 
subjects chosen by the African dons 
may seem piquant -no( to say margin- 
al - they have a serious scientific 
purpose: to break down the Image of 
the third world as “traditional" and 
superstitious ond Europe as '‘modern” 
and rational. Thus, speaking of his 
study of marabouts in Pans, Dr Diallo 
says: "The exotic is not my interest. It 
is to utilize the distance which my 
culture gives me to produce a scientific 
discourse.” 

However, while Dr Diallo and his 
colleagues want to challenge the re- 
ceived ideas of Western anthropology, 
their project also aims to validate its 
methods. As Dr Le Pichon notes, 
anthrooolosy is in bad odour in much 


cration must be two-way. The French 
have never been looked at themselves; 
there was sociology for France nnd 
ethnology for the others." 

While the project may help redeem 


European anthropology in Africa, it 
also has a hidden agenda: to raise the 


status of African anthropologists in the 


eyes of their European colleagues. 
"Why must the best Africanists be 


“Why must the best Africanists be 
Westerners?" asks Dr Sfine. “When 
Africans produce publications on their 
continent, the confirmation of ethno- 


logists from the north is required 
before they are taken seriously. To- 


before they are taken seriously. To- 
day, they want to prove their credibility 
in venturing on to Western terrain.” 
The sort of attitudes which oblige 


them to do so. however, helped to 
generated good deal of opposition to 


generate a gooa acai 01 opposition to 
the project among the French anthro- 
pologival establishment. Vocal re- 
servations were expressed by anthro- 
pological establishment. Vocal re- 
revations were expressed by anthro- 
pologists at the National Centre for 


cliers. Others regarded them as "too 
Western", since nil had doctorates 
acquired either in Fiance or under 
French supervisors. Still others fell 
they were “too anti-Western", and 
therefore not objective. Some were 
concerned by what they considered the 
vague character of the proposal. 

Even among those who agreed to 
meet the Africans, paternalistic atti- 
tudes were encountered several times, 
according to Dr Diallo. He says they 
were frequently taken for postgradu- 
ate students doing thesis research, and 
treated as such. 

Despite that, he Insists, the doubters 
do not bother him. He says: "Western 
anthropology was not for its part 
objective. The ‘distant view’ was the 
product of tlte disdain of one society 
for another. 

"While having a university educa- 


tion. I am nor alienated. I have a point 
or reference in my own culture. ” That, 


labs in the field. No support was 
Forthcoming from the Ministry of 
National Education, either, obliging 


S i anthro- 
enlre for 
sport was 
inistry of 


he maintains, is the essential factor; 
not whether he arrives at similar 
conclusions to tliosc of bis Western 
colleagues, but the fact that he can 
lake an outsiders view of their culture. 

Besides such academic quarrels, the 
programme has also met resistance 


Dr Lc Piclton to bundle together what 
funds he could from other sources, 
in fact, it appears that behind the 


due to ideological and persona] rival- 
ries. Certain Marxist economic anthro- 


pologists - well-represented, in the 
major research institutions - turned a 


anthropology is in bad odour in muen 
of Africa because of earlier resear- 


chers’ ethnpeentrism and cooperation 
with colonial authorities. 'The only 
way to legitimate it," maintains the 


scenes some people . were pulling jaundiced eye on the project because 
strings to make things difficult for the of its implicitly functionalist approach 
project. Just days before the arrival of and Its backing from arch-conservative 


French anthropologist, “is to reverse 
the operation, so that one can put a 


Like their European colleagues who genuine exchange into effect. ■ 

marched into Africa. Dr Le Pichon s „ Jf aQthropo iogy were jo prove its 
researchers have found themselves univeisa | ityi one would have to show 


«rare ;l and compare 

^ Wchon proposed 
; 'S vvo S 1 a ° n f “ Ptogramme to Wing 
■ ‘WicW^B^toropplogists to do re- 
■ffia gento sorfetyT Interest was 
; ■ l^^opean Commun j 


arrivinj 

'schedu 
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a couple of minutes late for. Claude Levi-Strauss, the “distant view 
»d departures. In bis country. is |he fundamental procedure, it can be 


the African researchers , three of the 
laboratories which had agreed to serve 
as bases for them withdrew. CNRS 
people opposed the- holding of a semi- 
nar on methodological issues raised by 
the project; eventually it had to be held 
at the International College of Philoso- 
phy. hardly a normal venue for such 
events.' 

The suspicions of : many French 
enthropplogists, grew from their feel- 
ing that Dr Lb 1 Pichoii’s programme 
was more a gimmick than a scientific 


and its backing From arch-conservative 
former Senegalese President Leopold 
Senghor. Personality clashes and 
academic politicking also played a 
role, as dio a certain jealousy of the 
Tunding and media. attention attracted 
by the ambitious young Dr Le Pichon. 

Nevertheless, the programme is set 
to expand this year! with the addition 
of two anthropologists from Mex- 
ico and Egypt to the team. But the 
ideal is to go much further, according 
to Dr Shne. "This is only a first step , 
he says. "The following stop must be 


buses never leave until full. In France, ar ,pjj ec i in the other direction. 1 1 project: Some : wore doubtful of the the establishment of mixed teams* (of 

would they depart on time even n Diallo agrees. "Scjentific Cppp- cjUalificatlohs of the African . refear- n first and third world anthropologists), 

totally empty?: • . ... ! f.-e ?> : ■' '■ p f . r p “ 
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The age of innocence is a 
school of hard knocks 


One of the less alloyed joys of having 
young children is the licence it gives to 
indulge juvenile tastes well beyond the 
age oT alleged maturity. It would have 
required an especial bravado to have 
stood alone in tnc queue warring to see 
Indiana Jones and the Temple of Doom 
the other week; but chaperoning a 
foursome of sons and nieces I could 
maintain the correct air of detached 
boredom whilst secretly relishing the 
prospect of two and half hours of 
hi eh -budget escapism. 

I had bargained for a rerun of [lie 
Minors' Matinee - thrills, spills and 
cliff-hangers. And it ws all there, from 
the chase through subterranean tun- 
nels m open trucks to the inevitable 
fight on the moving conveyor belt 
leading to a rock-crusher. What I had 
not counted on was the extraordinary 
realism of the modem special effects* 
teams (SFX men for the initiated) and 
the Spielberg readiness to fulfil chil- 
dren’s goriest fantasies. I blenched at 
the banquet of live snakes and cock- 
roaches, squirmed in the tunnel ankle- 
deep in centipedes and worse and 
sickened over the quivering organ 
plucked from its living owners chest. 


There were, admittedly, occasional 
reactions to these horrors from my left . 
Bur my youngest niece sat through the 
whole thing unflinching, making the 
mersc token of gestures by covering 
her eyes with a transparent drink 
container, and all four managed n 
choc-ice and jelly babies in the interval 
only minutes after being treated to a 
helping of chilled monkey brains and 
eye-ball soup. I am willing to admit 
that my own nerve is breaking with age 
i J a P lomb filled me with mini- 
led feelings of respectful awe and 
*ff*^ a * J “shered them to 
the exit I could not escape the worry 
that I might have inadvertently en- 
muraged homicidal tendencies, or nt 
least dulled their nascent sensibilities. 

Indiana Jones and the Temple of 
Doom Is scarcely a case for censorship, 
though It does illustrate how the 
bpqnds of the permissible and the 
possible are shirting; how technical 
advance poses new moral questions, 
or old ones more sharply. The issue of 
rensprahjp anddiildrer is, however, a 
tricky one, which has often tended to 

S fr0m the lib , eral dilemmas 

of «u«> r *hip in general. 

within that difficult area it is our 
conception of children and of child- 
hood as much as the nature and effect 

J^lhe hwrtrtuiil violence in hit 
®?IJ“ ren * Cinema by pointing out that 
children like it: I was myself aware of a 
, mixed response to the children's reac- 
tions — half shock, half concealed 
pride. 


5® er ®‘ \ ¥* d tbe culture we (at 

problems^ hi defining Sffdrenf°Ch?|d- 
d iL° » "f 1 ! 1 an , a $ c of Innocence and a 


tain tics aver the impact of nurture, 
nature and psychological develop- 
ment, let alone over our social moral- 
ity complicate our responses, while 
rapid technological change has chal- 
fcnged easy retreat into equations of 
the old and the wise or the young and 
the foolish. A pluralist society like our 
own generates ambiguities and contra- 
dictions in its definitions of childhood, 
whether chronologically, socially or 
psychologically. 

The question of psychological 
maturity, entwined as it now is with the 
ideal of innocence, shapes most con- 
temporary definitions of childhood, 
justifying the idea of it as a protected 
period. Yet this view of the child as 
innocent, as opposed to vulnerable, 
may not be very old. 

The notion of original sin which so 
Jong held a centra I position argues for a 
human nature tainted in its very ori- 
gins. Until such a theory was coun- 
tered by the picture of the child as a 
tabula rasa, by views of the malleabil- 
ity of the personality and later by the 
Romantic image of the child as a "no 
blc savage” to be giveh freedom of 
self-expression, the conceptions of in- 
nocence as lack of experience, as die 
punty of the unsullied child were im- , 
possible. 

Such ideas may go back little further 
than the seventeenth century. They « 
received powerful reinforcement in 
the picture of women/fa mily/children i 
held up as moral bastions against a | 
harsh nineteenth century world. Little i 
]?orrit may appear a saccharine pro- i 
duct to the modern taste but she line in 


It is now some 12 years since The 
Limits to Growth with its prophecy qf 
global catastrophe gripped the atten- 
tion of millions of people around the 
world. The Limits to Growth book - 
describing a computer model which 
had been built to simulate the be- 
haviour of the global system - sold 
over three million copies and was 
debated by governments, academics, 
political parties - left and right, in the 
popular press and on television. 

. what made the prophecy unique of 
course, was rhe fact that it was not 
announced by eccentric-looking old 
men sporting billboards, but by sys- 


Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. They were perceived as 
scientists - brandishing computer 
printouts whose graphs grimly pre- 
dicted nightmarish scenarios of the 
future. These included mass starva- 
tion, pollution crises, the exhaustion of 
natural resources, and the subsequent 
collapse of population within the com- 
ing 100 years. 

A major (law with the whole project 
was that it was based on extremely 
simplistic assumptions about the na- 
ture of the world. For example, it 
focused on fixed natural limits, or 
barriers, to global developoment - 
these being highly contentious ideas in 
themselves - rather than the social, 

I economic, and political barriers which 
shape the world. And. as one Latin 
American group pointed out at the 
t,n, e- the misery depicted for post- 
ad ,,000 was already a daily reality for 
millions m the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. As for the 1970s and 1980s, the 
computer model had predicted 
accelerating economic growth. In real- 
ity, though, the work! recession, a 
return of the spectre of mass unem- 



The countdown 
to Doomsday 


duct to the modem taste but she lies in 
a direct line of unccslry to some of our 
own views on childhood. 

By contrast, our difficulties in defin- 
ing childhood chronologically and 
socially appear recurrent ones. Early 
medieval society seems at first siglu to 
define childhood simply by age. Girls 
might marry at 12, the approximate 
age of menarchc, boys at ].?, roughly 
puberty; an apparently neat demarca- 
tion determined by physiology. But 
age at Legitimate marriage was Far from 
being the same as social adulthood. 

? , l al Implies of the capacity to 
take full port in society. 1 


Such rules were simply that -ruler to 

-line iGOlHrnnrv n*>> — ~ 


mcdievaT "youth problem". 

a 8 on j es °f teenBge America 
once drove Margaret Mead to seek” 

Kjj? of f E . d ® n in Sa »noa- The current 
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ment and definition of children will tell 

JJjgf* 1 . ' bDUt 3ny 8odet y a "d its 

But the stimulus to some modem 
recent French tfJSzSz: 


accelerating economic growth. In real- 
ity, though, the world recession, a 
return of the spectre of mass unem- 
ployment in tfie West, and falling 
living standards all contradicted it. 

However, what is most interesting 
about the whole episode is not the 
question of the validity (or falsity) of 
the prediction, but the question of why 
it appeared credible to so many people 
It appeared to strike a chord among a 
disparate set of groups with ostensibly 
conflicting beliefs, values, and political 
persuasions; why were so many people 
prepared to believe that the end of the 
world was at hand? 

.in ° f dcr to try and come to grips 
with the Limits prophecy it is useful to 
look for explanations of similar phe- 
nomena in the hope that they might 
prove to he instructive. A brief look sit 
the past helps to set the prediction in 
perspective: for history has been re- 
plete with self-professed sages of va- 
rious kinds who have claimed to hnvc a 
special insight into the workings of the 
world and nave sought to predict Its 
future. From forecasts of totalitarian 
dystopias, divine interventions to res- 
tore moral order - typically bathed in 
fire and bmnstonc, to the idea of 
disaster issuing in the golden age of the 
mllleniuin, prophecy has been a com- 
monplace feature ever lurking in our 
cultural consciousness. Thus, belief in 
catastrophes or world transformations 
ts not new; but what prospects exist for 
explaining such beliefs. Two possible 

psychology?'* a " , ' ,r0p0l0 »’ and 

Nature is a means for 
talking about society 

Anthrtipologlsts have argued that 
? Hn “ alone in rearing for 
jjju?? environment: so- 
ealled primitives also worry about 
nature. Further, anthropologists have 
shown that within a given society, 
people will use the idea of nature and • 
na S uraI state of things” to argue 

£ nftfSS’S dements 
d !' a S? ven conception of 
used 10 'legitimate a given 

fS?fIi2C? er ' nature is a means 

for talldhg about society. Turning to 
our modern concern for tte 3?on° 
enou 8 h l h « different 
Sffi £■ Sr’.a??? ° r “Viron- 


Brian Bloomfield 
takes a second 
look at 
The Limits 
to Growth 

Thus, according to the anthropolo- 
gical view, those who wish to change 
the world may draw upon the idea of 
catastrophes in order to legitimate 
their desired ends - in this respect the 
Limits book was a useful ally. How- 
ever, one difficulty with this line of 
reasoning is that it cannot account for a 
peculiar paradox which is inherent in 
certain strands of environmentalism, 
particularly “popular ecology”. Name- 
ly, why is it thnt concern for the 
environment - presumably based on a 
rational desire or self-interest to exert 
some control ovor one’s life - hod such 
an appeal that it led many people to 
couch the whole issue in such terms 
mat it appeared to he heyond politics? 
iney did not see the future ns a mutter 
of pol lies, hut rather, ns the outcome 
of global forces, nature and the eco- 
system. 

Perceiving mankind to be nt the 
mercy of such global forces, some 
suggested nltcrnntivist communes or 
individualist survival strategics. Such a 
self-interest arguably hecomes self- 
defeating because it Ignores Hie more 
likely root of environmental problems. 
Indeed, if the world's ecosystem realiy 
was about to collapse , then running for 
the hills or withdrawing from society 
™!°™l communes would not help. 
At the best it would only postpone the 
inevitable. Moreover, as Neuhaus 
argued, if disaster was just round the 
corner, then it was not the time to 
move beyond politics but, rather, to 

tflee un In pri'ninia/mni.. .etc...,. _ . .. 


larly when the source is a rathe 
abstract one, the remote stars, oran 
inhuman computer - with the astral* 
ger or computer programmer appear- 
ing ns neutral technicians, some people 
arc susceptible to the notion ifa 
something, or someone has an im«J« 
into their life which they do not. 

Secondly, rntherthan admitting that 
one is party to the current or predicted 


_ wui, lamer. iu 

53 U P excruciatingly difficult poli- 
ttcal questions about the distribution 
or global power. 

To shed some light on this paradox, 
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IJ3S own specific interests. From 

nattire are used tq 
HEP* *™nt ends. The fohner 
Saw. technology as an improvement on 
nature and r not miprisfcgly -. tended 
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is useful to turn to astrology and the 
study of astrological beliefs which 

Cle3 ir l the 19508 ~ holh 

world modelling and astrology beina 
concerned with predicting the future, 
me aim is not to try pnd compare them 
ipepisteraologicaUcnns, but todiscuss 
similar psychological aspects in 
their respective styles of prediction. 
* d . 0rtl ° argued that the astrological 

S? 2 ? ndedhi f or her ° wn 

self-interest: it was rational to seek 
tns^ht into one's life, but non-rational 
to suppose, that the answers lay in the 
SEtf**- toon Hart? In the 


stnte of affairs, people tend to project 
, the cnuscs or reasons for it onto a Its 
painful source. Thus, the stars, orthe 
properties of the global ecosystem and 
nature, provide more legitimate aid 
therefore easier to accept causes for 
the wave of the future - sources wbid 
are notably divorced from the my 
duy world. 

Thirdly, it has been observed that 
people often dote upon images of total 
destruction. In fact, the messages of 
astrology and The Limits to Growth 
both harbour a certain element ol 
doom: nstrological forecasts hinge on i 
sense of foreboding, while the Ms 
message was precisely one of impend- 
ing catastrophe. Speculative though lids 
analogy Is, it is nevertheless very sug- 
gestive. Indeed, similar psychological 
needs or susceptibilities have been po- 
sited by Cohn in his classic accoimi of* 
miUenarian movements in the midtilt 

Search for new beliefs 
to freeze the flux 

But, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that such needs constitute a 
mechanistic cause of belief in either 
millcnarianism, environmental col* 
lapse or astrology. Adorno argued that 
reasons for such beliefs did not lie in 
the psychology of individual believers; 
rather, it is to the prevailing spaa 1 
context to where one should look for 
answers. This brings us back to anthro- 
pology. To be sure, anthropologim 
would argue that where uncertainty or 
rapid change abound, one will find tw 
search for new beliefs to freeze the 
seeming flux and anchor p fi0 P le J‘'f 
more meaningful, certain - **“ 
though possibly ominous - vietfj* 
things. For example, it has 
observed that many milfinnrian mo«* 
meats occurred during times of com- 
ity and social distress, when social 
was in disarray. As for the case « 
astrology, there have been a nura .’jr 

n<>nkc in ire minulnrttv HllrinC 0611001 
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whid??n flf 00 8 f elationsh ips within 
which any given person is immersed. 

fiavc , an taleraalng 
anmoffy w,ffi f he paradox Of envirqn- 
mqntaQsm-ie the self-defeating over-' 

thJ fS? coupled with 

MW, location of. the question . of the 

‘noiiHrc 0 ! in 8 r oaIm beyond 

P°i™5 8D ^ everyday life. 1 

. rJJ^S Identified these gross slml- 

. r h8t Ua . d ‘ !rlin g fadors coujd 
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rnsi worm war. u « 
Growth message too appeared dur 
a time of considerable uncertainty t 

malaise -the late 1960s and early I? 
and, interestingly, the anthropoid 
Mary Douglas nas actually 
that environmentalism was a nw® 
day form of miilenarianism. 

in summary then, these speculate 
suggest that while the Limits pry 

B rovided a convenient respurt* 
lose expounding ecological go® a . 
also played upon deep 
needs. Reflecting the social fap 1 ^ 
the time - in which those needs Wj 
heightened - it courted a wd«prt 


. . interesting to see if the lessops 
past are remembered, or wnetnw 
Doomrfay syndrome will once a] 
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Literary goals in extra time 


■niiirv time, a term borrowed from the 
See of the football field, is that 
Covenanted bonus period awarded 
kyibe referee when, consulting his 
dLwalch. he adds on to the end of 
allotted playing time those precious 
minutes when the game itself had been 
Semipted by injuries to players and 
the consequent eruption on to the field 
of ambulance staff and bearers of cold 
water, sponges 4nd other comforts. 

It is into such “injury time” that one 
aratefully totters after entering one’s 
screnties. having completed the allot- 
ted span. For most mortals, one im- 
mediate benefit of injury time is the 

E itunity to discard general princi- 
ind toy a little with the accidental 
enstance of small observable 

^Thus, musing over the changes that 
had taken place during his long life- 
time, Prime Minister Clement Atlee 
observed that pipe tobacco seemed to 
be moister than it used to be. When I 
myself was a boy, l would fetch from 
the shops pepper in a paper bag and 
milk in a bottle; I now find my pepper 
in little bottles and my milk in paper 


Tt is unflattering to the aging ego to his oft-quoted and basically se 
conclude that observations suen as sive dictum: "The artist was 
these 3re more likely to survive than did - he was nothing else.” 


S. Gorley Putt 
reflects on 
Henry James’s 
renewed 
productivity 
in old age 

whistle, James had seen the first 
immense instalment of his autobiogra- 
phy, A Small Boy and Others, pub- 
lished in New York and London a 
couple of weeks before his birthday, 
and he was already within a few 
months of finishing the second great 
chunk. Notes of a Son and Brother, 
which appeared a year later, in March 
1914. 

This gallantly sustained effort to 
make something out of his own past 
life, just as in his fiction he had made 
something out of his lifelong observa- 
tion of other people, is in keeping with 
his oft-quoted and basically self-defen- 
sive dictum: "The artist was what he 


one’s considered judgments on the 
slate or man in his world? The amazing 
freshness of the diary of Samuel Pepys. 
ISO years after his birth, would seem to 
support such a notion. Nobody now 
would be interested in Pcpys’s theories 
about society or science, but we arc 
snaneely fascinated by the price he 
paid Tor his gloves or By his rating of 
meat pasties. 

So it is, perhaps, that in one’s teens 
and early twenties, one searches for 
opinions, attitudes, a view of the world 
- from The Guardian, maybe, or 
anything that will prove father wrong 
in his beliefs. Later, when opinions 
become habitual, one collects fncts 
only - from Whitaker's Almanac, 
perhaps, or some late gleanings from 
grandma’s fading memory. 

Later still, with opinions more or 
lc» set and enough facts to work with , 
we turn back to the artists who hnvc 
passed all this through one bruin, in 
order to create the imaginative reality 
of fiction; By this time wc lake opin- 
ions and facts alike for gran ted, having 
at least had time to eliminate those 
®ess of thoughts (ninthcinutics?) or 
Hungs (motor-bikes?) which wc know 
wi to interest us. Our admiration is 
ftally reserved for those few huninii 
beings who have managed to make 
something of it all, something that 
ome from one individual conscious- 
ness and therefore could not have been 
there before. 

One thing at least is certain: whether 
are caught expounding theories In 
°° r youth, juggling with facts in our 
maturity, or turning back to one-man 
weipreiations in our retirement, we 
we still - to ourselves - very recogniz- 
ably the same person. We have all 
Dcard of the thin man struggling to 
«^pe from inside a fat man. But no 
young man is seeking escape from the 
ill mah .' J 1 ' ls inescapably lodged 
U P t0 the wrinkled skin. 

une s sense of personal identity is 
tar stronger than any conscious- 
° r n o s youth, maturity, age or 
1 feel far more akin to myself 
* to anybody else who hap- 

Euk j be 70 :* 1 am **® strangely 
Njmshed at night by dreams about 
JEfwhen young. I have never yet 

inonfi wa * an yb°dy else, of 
“KJ* suitable age. 

Eni??J! Bhts 85 these prompt a 
haw k WO l der how other survivors 
and acte d a nd one turns 
Cpfi* ,0 Dne ' 8 P rivale heroes 

Jam w S s J ent fy u P° n his injury 
ark w^u by i. an act of pubWc 
®ed tl ? 1 k Wb ch he greeted with 

doESr-' w?“fc” ssraent and K cnuine 
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himself and the 
fceiheSite time Would in- 
• ‘ •wseneigetLcally than 
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In fact, the last few years of his 
playing time had been mostly years of 
suffering and sorrow. His great mas- 
terpieces behind him ( The Wings of the 
Dove , 1902; The Ambassadors, 

1903; The Golden Bowl, 1905), he had 
been largely disillusioned when rc- 
visint his native America in 1 904/05 - a 
disillusion reflected in The American 


Scene (1907) nnd such tales as “Crapy 
Cornelia" ( 1909). The great New York 
edition of his Inboriosly revised life- 


long oeuvre (published 1907/09) had 
failed, in his own estimation, to excite 
the reading public or gain any prop- 
ortionate Tinnncial reward. It had 
neverthless represented his own pre- 
injury-time disposition to tum to the 
great nrt of one major practitioner us a 
sufficiently compendious summary of 
life's menhing - even if in his own case 
thnt great body Of work had been his 
own. 

A fresh assessment of James's asto- 
nishing effort of strenuous creative 
uctivity in tackling “the strange com- 
plexities of pits! and present intention 
m the process of revision” , now near- 
ing completion, is being made by an 
energetic young scholar, Philip Horne. 

Home’s work, when puhllshed, will 
show (lint the sense of personal identi- 
ty 1 hnvc mentioned ns being so much 
stronger than one's sense of any par- 
ticular stnte or category or life, mny 
shine out with an unmistakable glow 
even when a writer is consciously 
seeking to correct, to amplify, to 
reinterpret almost to the point of 
apparent contradiction or obliteration , 
his own earlier interoretation of that 
same life he is still living - that same 
consciousness which now prompts him 
(as before) to a meticulous flood qf 
accurate impressions. The elderly wri- 
ter, having "revised" himself so thor- 
oughly, is still much more like his 
former seir than either of them is like 
any other writer of, say, 1873 or 40 
yeais later in 1913, the start of James’s 
injury time. 

An enlivening attempt to make 
significance out of one artist's pre- 
sentation of life's meaning is a task 
which most of us must achieve through 
the study of another man's individual 
contribution, Henry James was un- 
iquely capable, during his work on the 
New York edition, of exercising this 
illuminating therapy by the recreative 
study of his own work. 

In 1910, exhausted by “the wear and 
tear of discrimi nation" , he had suf- 
fered so severe a physical and nervous 
breakdown that his nephew Harry 
thought that he was “facing ... the 
frustration of all his hopes and 
wishes", and he himself confessed to a 
friend: “1 have really been down into 
hell and stayed there for months . , . 
A return trip to America that same 
year with his beloved, yet overpower- 
ing, brother William : already 
weakened by fiis mortal ailment, had 
merely allowed Henry to stand by his 
brother's graveside. 

One instance of the new spurt of 
mental health following upon James s 
seventieth birthday may be found In a 
letter of September 1913, destinedfor 
“the delightful yoiing man from 
Texas”. Stark Youftg, in which he 
offers two lists of his own works, each 
naming five titles. Intended as a^guide 
for beginners Bpproa^ng tbe vas 
HeftryJarties oeuvre. Two of his great 
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trio. The Wings of the Dove and The 
Golden Bowl, appear on both lists; but 
it seems significant that the first list 
also includes three of hisfreshcrearlier 
works: Roderick Hudson (1875), The 
Portrait of a Lady (1881) and The 
Princess Casamasstma (1886). 

Another outburst of emotional 
energy in the same seventieth year 
1913 may be documented in one of 
Jnmcs’s wonderful scries of encourag- 
ing letters to the young novelist Hugh 
Walpole, with whom he had developed 
since their meeting in 1909 (when 
James was 66 and Walpole had just 
turned 25) and affectionate reia-. 
tionshlp which had given much emo- 
tional satisfaction to both members of 
this apparently ill-matched pair of 
novelists. Walpole, still only 29, was 
well launched upon his best-selling 
career. 

It was in August of that last pre-war 
year that James, whose flattered re- 
sponses to his young friend's attentions 
had never prevented him from offering 
candid ana sometimes quite devastat- 
ing critiques of the younger writer’s 
works, included in one of his magiste- 
rial letters this splendid affirmation of 
first-hand experience as the novelist’s 
prime source: “We must know, as 
much as possible, in our beautiful art, 
yours and mine, what we are talking 
about - and the only way to know Is to 
have lived and loved and earned and 
floundered and enjoyed and suffered, 

I only regret, in my chilled age, certain 
occasions and possibilities J dldn t 
embrace." 

Leon Edcl has shrewdly noted that 
of all the “heroes” of the late novels, 
Prince Amerigo of The Golden Bowl is 
the only one who is permitted to enjoy 


related this purely critical comment to 
the author's own release from emo- 
tional inhibitions at the time of writing. 
"In adumbrating a hero who no longer 
rationalizes away the claims oflove, of 
physical love, James Ireflccted the 
presence in his life, at the moment that 
be began to write this book, of the 
fun-loving Jocelyn Persse, whom 
James adored." It is not necessary to 
draw a conclusion that James s 
avuncular pffection reached any kind 
of physical expression; the temporary 
removal from the novelist of what we 
lightly call a ."mental block would 
have been enough to encourage his 
current fictional fiver Prince Amerigo 
to follow his blood as wcll aS fiis 

sensibilities. ■ , >, ■ • ’ . ! , 

Of the precise nature of James s 
affection, in plarina.i time and i njury' 
time alike. Hugh Walpole - the last 


tion in March of Notes of a Son and 
Brother, Leon Edel speaks of “the 
new-found emotional energies of his 
old age”, and claims that "in spite of 
illness and reduced activity and much 
suffering, all vestiges of nis old de- 
pression seem to nave left him. He 
wanted to live . . .” He worked away 
at the novel The Ivory Tower, left 
unfinished at his death and post- 
humously published in 1917 along with 
his other unfinished novel The Sense of 
the Past. 

The remarkable vitality of The Ivory 
Tower shows James girding himself to 
face - and attack with the full power of 
his merciless antagonism - the world of 
the newly-rich mixture of avarice and 
blatnnt ostentation he had found in his 
homeland. All the signs are that the 
rich hero of this book, wretchedly 
embarrassed by the behavior of his 
millionaire friends, would have be- 
come the first character in modem 
fiction to use his wealth (or the setting 
up of a philanthropic foundation. Hen- 
ry James, of all people, seemed set to 
become a pioneer of the realistic 
political novel, radical in sympathy 
and perhaps a prophet, even, of the 
welfare state. 

It was to a battered but still valiant 
consciousness, then, and to a collec- 
tion of “garnered wisdom” still ever 
watchful tor new observations and new 
experiences, that the self-in dieted 
wounds of Europe ut war brought 
full-blooded horror. His brain and 
sensibility were still functioning 
strongly enough to feel the full blast of 
incredulous outrngc. 


In January of that fatal year, James 
may have written playfully to Hugh 
Walpole that the young novelist's last 


recipient of the “dearest boy” epistol- 
ary treatment - gave it as his opinion 
that James's “passion for his friends - 
Lucy Clifford, Edith Wharton, Jpcclyn 
Pcrssc, Mrs Prothero, among others - 
was the intense longing of a lonely 
man. itwasmost unselfish and noble. 
Feelings such ns these would overflow 
into the work of a man whose pen was 
for ever in his hand. 

In James's last years, such tender 
personal feelings could both encour- 
age and somewhat falsify his public 
efforts (o keep himself up to date. It 
was gallant of the aging master to 
accept in 1913 an invitation to write a. 
long essay about the work of “the 

S ir generation” of novelists 
saw book form in the collection 
5/i Novelists). 

True enough, he could not resist his 
old hobby-horse denunciation of the 
lack of constructional skills In the 
“fluid puddings" of Tolstoy and Dos- 
toevsky, or to castigate a similar 
over-incluslveness in Arnold Bennett. 
But one cannot help suspecting that Ids 
kind words for Edith Wharton and 
Hugh Walpole and Compton Macken- 
zie, so abundantly chewed over in 
contrast with his dismissive half-refer- 
ence toD. H. Lawrence, owed more to 
personal friendship than rigorous 
grading. 

What does stand out in these rela- 
tionships is James’s extraordinary ta- 
lent for kindness. It was, for him, the 
oneabsolute in human relations. It hnd 
been the keynote of his piercing social 
criticism as it was the keynote of his 
personal living. “In his lime. . . the 
best manners had been the best kind- 
■ ness” - it was in (his phrase that he had 
encapsulated, in the tale “Crapy Cor- 
nelia'* (1909), the standard by which he 
judged what he saw of selfishness, 
pretentiousness and sheer callousness 
in the London and New York of the 
new century. 

His nephew Henry, Williams’s son, 
remembered Uncle Henry’s admoni- 
tion: “Three things in human life arc 
important. Hie first is to be kind. The 
second Is to be kind . And the third is lo 
be kind." All this is in line with his 
elaborate efforts to praise the pub-' 
fished wprk Of Edith Wharton and 
other novelists whenever, he could 
truthfully do so, or his outburst to a 
young friend that “one must do every- 
thing to invent, to force open, the door 
of exit from mere immersipn in one’s 
own states’*. 

.Tfie major, shattering, iinploslop of 
James’s personal ahd public worlds 
alike catoe with the outbreak of the 
Great War erf 3914. Writing of the 
immediate aftermath of the publica- 


lelter had flung across my gTey old 
path the cold glitter of youth and 
snort" - but it would be the surviving 
desire of the "grey old path" to be so 
invaded by the "cold glitter of youth” 
that really characterized the wartime 
months of James’s injury time. 

It was thnt same desire that, on the 
onset of war, so lacerated him that he 
could write: "I loathed so having lived 
on and on into anything so hideous and 
horrible," yet at the same time sus- 
tained him in heroically vigorous 
efforts to contribute to the cause of his 
adopted countiy the extraordinary re- 
sidue of intellectual power still avail- 
able to him. 

There are enough surviving records 
of James's “war eFfori” between Au- 
gust 1914 and hts death in February 

1916 to support Lubbock’s splendid 
claim. His essays posthumously col- 
lected in the volume Within the Rim 
(1918) recall his practical aid to “Re- 
fugees in Chelsea’’ and “The American f 
Volunteer Motor- Ambulance Corps In 
France”, and the offering of his own< 
patient sympathetic (and, one guesses, 
sometimes mystifying?) conversation 
and willingness to listen to thc.talk of 
wounded soldiers in hospital, j 

With another part of his mind hp had 
been dictating to bis amanuensis dur- 
ing the first few months of the war the 
opening chanters of what had been 
designed as the third volume of auto- 
biography (posthumously published in 

1917 as The Middle Keow). And even 
when he had laid aside the unfinished 
The Ivory Tower as a commentary on 
the contemporary world too painful to 
continue when (hat very world was 
.engaged in self-slaughter, there was 

stiff enough residual habit of energy 
left for him to try, well into the second 
half of the terrible year 1915, to add 
more chapters to the pseudo-historical 
semi-mystical fantasy The Sense of the 
Past. It was as if the wearied and 
wounded mind, occluded by present 
nightmarish violence, could still flicker 
a hi tie with miasma! memories from 
the other extreme of the great con- 
tinuum of fife. 

What one finally learns is simply that 
the history of human gallantry needs 
not to be restricted to the busy activi- 
ties of chronic extroverts. 

Thus, although James led no armies 
and sat in no Cabinet, he showed 
throughout his life an amazingly tough 
stamina, physical and mental, which 
alone could have supported “the wear 
and tear of discrimination”. He orga- 
nized an Increasingly complicated pro- 
fessional and personal life with un- 
aided competence. 

Henry James may later have sketch- 
ed several portraits of ineffectual aes- 
thetes; he was certainly never one of 
them himself. Throughout his .fife, 
James was by instinct a radical; by 
temperament he was a gentleman: by 
profession he was an artist. Yet it is 
surely significant that during his death- 
bed delirium, fills disciplined artist of 
the sensibilities imagined himself to'bc 
- not Flaubert, but Napoleon l 

The author is a fellow of .Christ's 
College , Cambridge. 
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The British have never been much 
impressed by foreigners. The success 
of the industrial revolution and Hie 
creation of the Empire merely ac- 
centuated existing feelings of superior- 
ity. Many twentieth -century Britons 
continue to suffer from this delusion, 
i Certainly the British have gradually 
become more cosmopolitan, accepting 
that French wine and cooking have 
certain virtues, that perhaps Germans 
work hard, and that there might he 
something effective about Japanese 
industrial organization, but large 
swathes of the globe arc still excluded 
from our symputhy and understand- 
ing. This tendency, has been accentu- 
ated recently by current trends in 
public spending on research concerned 
with foreign places. 

A country of the size and import- 
ance of Great Britain oughr to be 
extensively involved in research over- 
seas. Such research may or may not 
prove to be immediately relevant, rhar 
seductively attractive in-word. It may 
not resolve the problems of the third 
world, it may not directly improve uur 
relationships with Libya or China, it 
may not improve productivity in Brit- 
ish industry or resolve our racial 
problems. Nevertheless, for a country 
with the tradition and wealth of Britain 
understanding foreign places and peo- 

C e would seem a nntional imperative, 
'nderstanding does not guarantee 
progress but few civilized peoples can 
denv that it must help. 

unfortunately, it seems as if a major 
component of resenreh on overseas 
areas is in steep decline. Recent evi- 
dence on the funding of social science 
research strongly supports this conten- 
tion; the comm i tin cuts to overseas 
research by two major institutions, (he 
Economic and Social Research Coun- 
cil and the Overseas Development 
Administration, have fallen steeply 
during the past few years. 

The ESRC is the largest supporter of 
social and economic rcsearcli projects 
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U , C[ nil- past 

few years presents a dismal picture. In 
real terms, the ODA’s total budget for 
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research and development in 1 * 74/75 

JEiim 7 ^mes larger than that for 
iyni/8-. spending on economic and 
social research fellsliahrly more slowly 
but was still a mere m per cent of the 
equivalent sum in 1974/75. The ODA 
claims that good research proposals 
have not actually been rejected; but 
even urn accept that statement at its 
face value it is clear that new initiatives 
nave been thin on the ground and the 
criteria of what constitutes good re- 
Seai J l1 have most certainly been light- 
EK®- G™** circumstances there is 
little doubt that more, worthwhile 

S?ODA COU,d haVC bCen funded by 

ESRC funding for projects spccifi- 

£!V°v w S n !? with overseas areas 
has declined dramatically during the 
past five years, according to stnficti<-c 


the ESRC are included, the commit- rommiltces arc often 

ment for 1982 being 60 per cent Sof bc n * an 8 loc cntric in in- 

1977. When research concerned wi°h mirSQ ™ 

Africa, Asia and Latin America is r*rfoi,?i eCfl i USe °l s h , 1 8 her cost. It is 

considered the decline has been much commi L ntn^ 1 lhe n, ?j orl, V of 

greater. The commitment in 1982 was ? lcn,b £ rs aro interested 

44 per cent than that of 1982 both for !? hom . e ’ t J a ? ed research and 
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"niis relative decline In work con dence with which to test the hypothesis 

cerned with third world areas is dis- l»ht«2u7 e ?• If 5 ® 3 ” 11 proposal* are 

turblng but must be placed In contras tlnn rate ti ,fihcr i lh avcra 8 c rc Jec- 
thc decline that has occurred in studies h!nV! m' ,^ C 0n i? data lbfll 1 have 

or overseas areas excluding Africa XSjfe '? ™ n, P rte » far, however. 
Asia and Latin America has been even nroKlcm h rLfi 5 m ?y" ol . bo the major 

steeper. The 1 982 commitment was 3 fl ® vn ! ,ablc for [lie prede- 

per cent that for 1977, Thcrehasbecn f ?•?, En JE2? , ? c l ,t ant > Plfl n- 

a general decline in research work 198? nTS 2* , (E r PL) show !hat in 
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Unfortunately, the cuts have not nared Vo ?? £ d fl r ,nd,n 8 com- 
been made in fat budgets. The over- Sonsto al1 B PP lica - 
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never been large; its commitment to by P otbesis is ,bat few 
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staff with African and South East 
raents and of the remaining staffmany 
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state that it was concerned with over- 
seas areas was left in the residual, 

£2£?&? atC8m * 9 f coerce, this 
method is inaccurate insofar as some 

are genuinely international 
aqdo{[ interest aqd relevance to a wide 
f JK! ffiv cs and P^pJes/However, : 

this is hot ihe.case for the vast majority 
o£ non-overseas work. Much of this 
research Was concerned specifically 
with the British Isles and few projects 
seemed; of direct Interest, to most 
foreign countries. — 

The fact that data were drawn from 
two annual registers should not be 
interpreted to mean that two years 
alone arc being compared. Each regis- 
ter contains information on' the mas? 

intum financial commitment to re* 
search in progress at March 31 of the 
current year or completed in the 
current financial year. As such each 
war’s figures give a two-to- three year 
view. The data really compare the 
situation in the early 1980s with the 
middle-to-late 1970s. The commit- 
ment of the ESRC to all kinds of 
research has declined markedly as 
Government cuts have savaged the 
institution. In real terms, the commit- 
ment to grants in 1982 was almost half 
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SS ?he° fVr r *1! sti,utlons 1 involved, 
oince the ESRC has recently granted 

only one pound in every four re- 

rS C , d J tIS ^ nt, y ralb ® r unpopS- 

tor in .the. academic world. My recent 
conversations with: academics have ' 

ESB*?aa*aai ' 

n ^ t ^ ; 

couraglng research on poor areas 
j u t blame for tow funding 
[ he acad emlc communit]? 
TTwowing stones at the ESRCihay be . 
Inwardly reassuring, but (to mix mv 
mta^Hwiy. towers have windows 

ttonc of nSidcr Y® ri ous Cxplana- . ) 
tions of the current situation. 


, rr', u " fc, f ul B renrement and 

seS 2. Cti ^ e ovcrseas re - 

mrch. Such B lack of projects may 
also reflect fear on the part of the 
conshtueacy that the ESRC might not 


creasinoly insular attitude in this coun- 
!jy. In the universities it would seem as 
if the numbers of courses concerned 
with overseas areas has declined. 
Within my own discipline, geography, 
which ought to have a goodly propor- 
tion of courses on overseas areas, the 
amount of teaching about poor coun- 
Irics has plummeted. Clearly, if the 
number of academics concerned with 
overseas areas lias declined there will 
be a consequent decline in oversens 
research. 

A third explanation is that of the 
volume of research initialed by 
the USRC itself, little is dedicated to 
overseas work. Since initiatives were 
embraced by the ESRC in 1975, almost 
nothing has bcen directed towards 
research in poor countries. Most initia- 
tives have been intentionally directed 
towards the problems of this country 
and hnve sought neither answers nor 
comparative perspectives from 
abroad. Since the initiatives accounted 
for 30 per cent of the total funds 
diMtinea to finance research projects in 
1982, this is a major explanation of the 
declining share of overseas research 
funding, ir research on overseas areas 
s to prosper then the ESRC must 
launch some initiatives in this general 
area. . 6 

A fourth possibility is that the shift 
to funding is due to a change in the 
balance of spending between commit- 
tees. It is clear that some committees 
are much more concerned with over- 
S 1i S i work th ? n others : in 1982 social 


It is difficult to believe that 8.9 per 
cent of the ESRC’s grants and initia- 
tives budget is adequate recognition of 
the needs for research overseas. At i 
time when the ODA’s research budget 
is also in rapid decline it would seem as 
if much essential research is simply not 
being funded in this country. It h 
.strange that as a member of NATO, 
the EEC, nnd numerous other Interna- 
tional allinnccs wc spend so little on 
studies of other countries. For an 
essentially trading country with a long 
history of overseas links the si tuition 
seems bizarre. It would seem that the 
country is becoming obsessed with its 
own problems and may become blind 
both to the relative needs of other 
peoples and to the advantages that still 
derive from living in Britain. Bui 
academics should not only blame the 
funding institutions and their polilira] 
masters for this situation. The mods 
available for rcsearcli are a function m 
the awareness of the need for 
research. Those academics concsnfd 
with overseas areas have failed w 
create a consensus of the need forsudi 
work. Not only has there been an 
insufficient flow of research proposes 
but academics have failed to launch 
initiatives within bodies like tw 
ESRC. Let us remember that ESR^ 
policy is not determined by civil ser- 
vants alone. A majority of council 
members and most committee mem- 
bers are academics, Policy, therefore, 
is determined in large part D ; 
academics themselves. 
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diSrt of h th f ESRC 

difficult to check quantitatively. But 
myown feeling is that thlsis likely to be 
a minor .explanation because most 
committee chairmen have been very 
M*°" ,ai P taln tbeir share of the 
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requires that academics conw«i» 
with one another, eliminating 
cine sniping between, say, dey«^ 
ment studies and area studies, 
those interested in Africa and Iqk 
working in Latin America. Since 
these interests are short of funds, sm 
a good case can be made for suppoto 
more research in all ihese areas, n 
contingent on all to be more c* 130 ^, 
judging the value of others work, w 
today would deny the value ofstudyi 
the economics of sheep rearing in 
Falkland Islands, the sociology * 
tribal groups in A/^iamstan, [ 
peasantTife m Poland? The 
esoteric has $ nasty habit ot b ? c f®!5 
relevant without warning. It is , 
tiaJ that academics demonstrate d« 
the need for such research arid id 
ability to undertake it. So far theca* 
has gone by default. 
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hltmatlonal Journal of 

Robotics Research 

edited by Michael Brady and 

Rlthird Paul 

Quarterly 

MIT Press, $100.00 per annum 
(institutions), $50,00 (individuals) 

ISSN 0278 3649 

Rdtollni International Journal of 
ialbroaUon, education and research In 
robotics and artificial Intelligence 
edited by J. Rose 
Quarterly 

Cambridge University Press, 
f45.00 per annum (institutions), 
f25.00 (individuals) £13.50 single issue 
ISSN 0263 5747 

01 all the technological disciplines, 
robotics stands out at the moment in 
that it is developing at a very rapid pace 
and vet Is highly multidisciplinary. Asa 
result, a given roboticist has a desper- 
afe need to keep up to date not only 
with Ae rapid developments within his 
ova particular area of expertise, but 
also with the wide variety of work 
Was conducted in the many other 
closely allied fields within robotics. 
Unis, the mechanical engineer must 
rtmem highly conversant with 
dtvttoprnents la computing and con- 
trol if ne is satisfactorily to design the 
mechanical portions of a new robot in a 
wy which takes full advantage of the 
developments in microelectronics, and 
vice vena. 

In response to this ever-increasing 
demand for easily accessible in forma- 
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^formation Technology Training 
edN by Andrew Parkin 
Quarterly 

f^pnan, £28.00 per Hnnum, 

SOOsIngle issue 
jSSN 0263 673 5 

we need for a journal covering train- 
J| about Information technology (IT) 


and industrial trainers 
jjwSjfRjfy faced with the problem of 
25! b pw to teach, for example, 
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tion, there is now a steady stream of 
new robotics journals and magazines. 
Some of these have a strong applica- 
tions bias, and when this is in turn 
heavily influenced by available robot 
suppliers and pricing, the results tend 
to be of only casual interest outside the 
country of origin. The more research- 
oriented journals, however, do not 
tend to suffer from this restriction, 
because research conducted in, say, 
the United States, is nevertheless of 
worldwide interest. 

One of the leading American jour- 
nals International Journal of Robotics 
Research, launched in 1982, is edited 
by Michael Brady of the Artificial 
Intelligeace Laboratory at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology and 
Richard Paul of the school of electrical 
engineering at Purdue University. 
However, although it boasts an 
impressive international editorial 
board, the vast majority of the 
reviewed papers of which it consists 
originate from the United States, with 
only a very small number from Britain. 
Canada and Japan. No doubt the con- 
tributions may be drawn from 
increasingly wide circles in time, but 
for the foreseeable future it seems 
likely that the journal will remain pre- 
dominantly a forum for American 
research. As the United States, 
together with Japan and increasingly 
Britain, are world leaders in robotics 
research, this is no real handicap. 

The current contents of Robotics 
Research strongly reflects the particu- 
lar interests of the editors. It Is pre- 
dominantly mathematical, with a 
predisposition to kinematics and con- 
trol. Although these are important 
areas in robotics, they are nevertheless 
very narrow ones - it is perfectly possi- 
ble to contribute valuable research in 
robotics without ever having more 
thun a basic grounding in control. It is 


disguised advertisements for the par- 
ticular products and activities of vari- 
ous (mostly British) industrial and 
academic outfits. A range of contem- 
porary topics Including interactive 
video, computer-based training, office 
automation and programming lan- 
guage techniques were covered, but 
Uie authors show no sign of being 
familiar with other work in their areas. 
The remaining 11 articles arc useful 
and the best two are written by 
authorities on the topics of software 
development and robodcs. However, 
these latter two articles and some of 
the other better ones are reprinted 
from various sources. On average each 
issue contains two original articles with 
adequate references. Each of these is 
typically three or four A4 pages long. 

One of the excellent ideas that is 
incorporated in this journal is that the 
reviews should cover video material 
and courseware (for example, software 
training' packages) as well as books. 


me iuur uwn i icou Mimaiunx 
reviews of 22 Items. Some were infor- 
mative, but many were ill-informed 
and badly written. All but one had 
been written by the editor. Some of 
these reviews adopted a surprisingly 
critical tone, considering the general 
standard of the journal in which they 

S r. Each copy of the journal also 
es a news section which is mainly 
made up of entries of the form 
"Grimsby based Intelligent Robot 
Training Technology Ltd announce 
their new fifth generation system .... 

I could not recommend this particu- 
lar journal to anyone. Up-to-date and 
better written news items can be found 
in free weekly newspapers such as 
Computing Bnd Computer Weekly. 
■ Specialists should continue to read the 
International Journal of Man-Machine 
Studies, Instructional Silence and the 
British Journal of Educational Tech- 
nology, all of which occasionally pub- 
lish very good quality articles on the 
*. topic or information technology train- 
! ing. Clearly, there is still a need for a 
ihiifnai (npj-jflti7ina in this area. 


to be hoped therefore (hat the scope of 
the journal will broaden considerably 
to reflect more accurately the wide 
diversity of current international robo- 
tics research, ranging from optimizing 
robotic assembly and arc welding, 
through vision and programming, to‘ 
analysis of economic antisocial consid- 
erations. A highly interesting depar- 
ture for the journal, however, was a 
recent special issue on "legged locomo- 
tion” which attempted to draw 
together representative work 
throughout the world. Although the 
subject was still relatively esoteric, at 
least for those roboticists researching 
into production techniques for indus- 
trial robots, it is perhaps in this role, as 
a forum for related research, that 
Robotics Research could make its 
greatest contribution. 

Although its closest British equiv- 
alent Robotlca has only been running 
since 1983, it is already achieving a 
comprehensive balance of reviewed 
papers from Europe, the United States 
and Japan, with contributions even 
from Hungary and Australia. Papers 
have covered many topics, including 
predictions regarding research direc- 
tions, considerations of employment, 
vision, industrial problems, and the 
seemingly mandatory kinematics and 


control. However, although the spread 
of subjects provides a more accurate 
picture of current worldwide activity 
than Robotics Research, (his has inevit- 
ably hud consequences for depth of 
coverage in any particular field. 

Although Britain is well supplied 
with about six robotics-related periodi- 
cals published bv the ubiquitous IFS 
Publications Ltd (notably such offerings 
as The Industrial Rohui and The FAlS 
Magazine), it is refreshing to see lhe 
appearance of a journal from an alterna- 
tive publisher. In addition, although 
Robotica contains a regular section of 
reports and surveys, as well as book 
reviews, conference reports nnd 
announcements, it is primarily con- 
cerned with reviewed papers - in con- 
trast to the LFS publications which tend 
to make heavy use of "reporters". Thus, 
Robotica seems to fulfil satisfactorily the 
need for a research-oriented journal to 
complement the more news-nricntcd 
magazines already available in Britain. 


Peter Scott 

Peter Scott is a roboticist at the Centre for 
Robotic and Automated Systems at 
Imperial College , London. 


Publishers were 
requested to send for 
review the three most 
recent issues of any 
science journal that had 
appeared for the first 
time since January 
1983. This collection of 
reviews is based on a 
selection of those 
received - several were 
published for the first 
time in 1984. 

A list of journals of 
which no reviews were 
commissioned, appears 
on pageviii. 
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Psychoeducational assessment is a vast 
area of concern today, involving ex- 
pertise on which crucial decisions de- 
pend and affecting the educational 
careers and life chances of numerous 
individuals, particularly but not only 
those with learning difficulties. In 
recent years traditional approaches to 
such assessment, which rely largely on 
normative-based tests, have in- 
creasingly come under attack. It is 
argued that current methods of assess- 
ment are often too narrowly based, 
being product rather than process 
orientated. With the aid of instruments 
of dubious reliability and validity, they 
encourage a static and inappropriate 
medical model, emphasizing factors 
within the individual at the expense of 

A perfect 
friendship 

Journal of Social and Personal 
Relationships 
I edited by Steve Duck 
Quarterly 

Sage, £34 per annum (institutions), 
£15.00 (individuals) 

. ISSN 0265 4075 

Had it been designed to do so, it is 
difficult to imagine that the division of 
labour within the social sciences, espe-' 
cially that between sociology and 
psychology, could more effectively 
have inhibited the development of 
theory and research. Important issues 
simply refuse to fit within the disciplin- 
ary boundaries. The appearance of a 
new journal intended to bridge these 
boundaries is therefore particularly 
welcome. 1 

This is especially so when the jour- 
nal is devoted to theory and research 
concerning the central, though much 
nco laried innln n r h. ■ 


other, perhaps more important, con- 
siderations relating to school, family or 
cultural background. 

It is essential thnt all who are 


engaged in psychoeducational assess- 
ment should be aware of the strengths 
and weaknesses of the tests and other 
instruments which they use, us well as 
of up-to-date thinking on theoretical 
issues and innovative strategics. 
Although existing psychological and 
educational research journals readily 
find room for psychometric contribu- 
tions. there is certainly scope for n 
specialist journal such as this one. 
Launched in March 1983, it brings 
together a variety of empirically based 
studies in this field, with an emphasis 
on their implications for the practit- 
loner. Test-users as well as academics, 
especially those involved in the train- 
ing of psychologists and special educa- 
tors, will find a great deal of informa- 
tive and thought-provoking material in 
tnepapers published to date. 

The three issues which I perused 
contain a wide range of articles. The 
emphasis is on tests of cognitive fiinc- 


-- — uihiluuim: 

but there are also, for example, con- 
tributions on personality tests, race 
and sex bias in test items, the stability 
of psychometric classifications over 
time, and examiner accuracy (on im- 



portant but neglected innu^^^ 
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contributors arc from the United 
States and most of the refertnS 

va?* N ortt l, African work r§ 
limit the journal s relevance. Valuable 
as much of this work is, it is fob® 
JJ 1 .® 1 “ lhe journal becomes 
widely known, it will become wt 
international in character. Even in in 
present form, however, it will bed 
considerable interest to those con- 
cerned with psychoeducational assess- 
ment in many countries outside the 
United States . 

Maurice Cha zan 

Maurice Chazan is professor of edm 
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|sm of the editorial board. This danw 
is exacerbated by another cmersSj; 
tendency - the concentration on voW 
tary interpersonal relationships. Thii 
emphasis on friendship, romantic rela- 
tionships and marriage reflects a culiu- 
ral bias towards western individualism 
consistent with the exclusively Anglo- 
American origins of the contributors. 
Significant though these relationships 
are, it is important that they should ooi 
become a synonym for “relationships’ 
per sc, for there are other types d 
relationship the understanding d 
which is no less fundamental to the 
explanation of social behaviour. Hook 
forward to more articles along the lines 
of John Hcphurn and Ann Crepin’i 
research into the decidedly inven- 
tory and conflictual relationships be- 
tween prisoners and their guards. 1 
would also wish to see more croa- 
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neglected, topic of human personal 
and social relationships. Since such 
relationships arc the sine qua non or 
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social behaviour, it is little short of 
amazing that their study has remained 
neglected for so long. However, the 
Ihci that relationships arc so central to 
so many social sciences, means that 
this journal is likely to provide a useful 
focus for interdisciplinary collabora- 
tion., 

It is, of course, difficult to make any 
long-term assessment of this journal's 
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likely success on, (lie basis of on! 
first two issues, One is never sure . 
representative <Sf future issues the 
intlml ones are - for example, have the 
editors made a Special effort to Inunch 
the new venture? Nevertheless, my 
first impressions are decidedly favour- 
able: the research published In these 
first Issues is thorough , well presented, 
and addressed to important questions; 
tne few theoretical contributions to 
emerge so far are also of a hieh 
standard. B 

On the other hand, the articles 
contained In these first two issues show 
a distinct bias in favour of psycho- 
logical research based on quantitative 

33&J**- ? U " ere to continue, ' 
might endanger the declared cdectic- 


which remain unpublished because of 
ra ®L hodolo gjcal stan- 
7 hey have wisely not 
sought to be overly prescripUve about 

ShouldSiS the,r P° tential authors 
“fF? ? ddf ess, ancfalready the jour- 
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ety of subjects. In contrast to this 
riteq? 3t t t°J°P Ic Iev et, the papers 
fclJi methodological and 
h5m »Si«i !‘™ lan > ^ majority of 
' and experi- 

mental approaches in the application 
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cultural rcscurch, especially that con 
ccrncd with relationships based, for 
example, on notions of “dutY 1 ’. It h 
interesting to note that in tne only 


article reporting any cross-culmraJ 
dflta to appear so far, Michael Argyie 
and Monika Henderson found, con- 
trary to expectations, that there were 
considerable cultural differences in, 
rules relating to friendship. J 

The aspirations of the jouraan 
editorial board arc laudable and their 
initial attempts to achieve their goals 
encouraging. What they must stren- 
uously avoid is this journal becoming 
another specialist publication 
preaching only to the converted. 

P. A. J, Waddington 

P. A. J. Waddington is ^ 

sociology at the University of Reams- 


see a re-run of the conflicts which wd- 
ous developments in qualitative micro- 
sociology produced in the 1960s. Alter- 
natively, it is possible that the dewax® 
of cognitive psychology in the.l^* 
will force quite different cojttp g; 
tions. Either way, this journal acm 
provide a forum for the resolution oi 
such Issues. . 

Finally, although the editorial ^ 
in favour of “concise, jargon-free wp 
ing” (volume one, page i) is a weleoj# 
one, unfortunately many oi 
authors have not obeyed it. Sentenw* 
such as “For the chila to develop ow 
all language competence he nui» ros 
valorise language, ic attribute a w 
tain positive vSlie to language as 
fonctional tool, that Is, as an i 
ment which will facilitate the 
of social and cognitive functions 

(volume one, page 33), and K 
tional partners also argue, which i » 
activity entailing the inaldng of a a® 
and the offering of a reason m a come 
of disagreement (Jacobs jtjhgto 
1981)” (volume two. page 155) 

a; firmer editorial band. 
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edited by Anthony Ralston 

Quarterly 

Springer, 
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DM14.70 single issue 
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New Generation Computing: 
an International journal on 
finh-generadon computers 
edited by T.Moto-oka 
Quarterly 

Springer, DM250.00 per annum 
(plus postage) 

ISSN 0288 3635 

Subjects like physics, whose every 
topic seems to oe catered for by 
specialized journals, need and get 
periodicals whose functions are to 
survey new specialized developments 
at a level which specialists in other 
corners of the subjects can understand 
and enjoy, and to act as transmitters of 
respectable rumours. Subjects whose 
expansion has been rapid in a time of 
limited library budgets are less well 
supplied with specialized journals, 
which means that their channels for the 
spread of scientific information are not 
so clear and that many citntions of 
previous work refer to unpublished 
and quite often unobtainable research 
reports. 

It can be argued that these latter 
subjects, of which computing is an 
obvious one, are therefore even more 

Why 

the apple 
falls 

Classical and Quantum Gravity: 
an international Journal of gravity, 
geometry and field theories, 
supergravity and cosmology 
edited by M.A.H. MacCallum 
Bimonthly 

Institute of Physics , £85.00 per annum , 
£14.50 single issue 
ISSN 0264 9381 

The object of modern gravity research 
«n be broadly classified into two 
“Visions: classical gravitation and 
HMnlum gravitation. To appreciate 
jr d'stmction it is useful to make a 
comparison with electromagnetism, 
wassical electromagnetic theory was 
formulated by James Clerk Maxwell 
“ntary ago. Maxwell's theory 
an accurate and useful 
™mmt of the properties of electric 
?M 8 ?5 Uc R e ' d s, the interaction of 
fo«e fields with charged bodies, and 

Si waves! 0 " a " d P ro P a * ation of - 
t*t er , the principles of quantum 
panics were applied to eleclro- 
a^'.The resulting theory, 
nJSS" mtdcate and difficult than 
Jewells original elaboration, is 
Tvj™? 88 quantum electrodynamics, 
iu nr5 eory ? as P ut into raore-or-less 
form 111 lhe ,MOs - 
some stubbornly persistent 
□^■mathematical flaws, it re- 
acci ^ s Qf ^ ne , of the most spectacularly 
rate physical theories known to 
accounting for a 
2J^^>of^n U te.n§,ublk: 


in need of periodicals that contain both 
surveys of value to their entire profes- 
sional community (and to friendly and 
interested amateurs) and high-class 
rumours. For computing. Com- 
munications of the Association for 
Computing Machinery answered part 
of the need in the past, but is now less 
effective in that role because of 
changes in its contents, partly towards 
greater issuc-by-issue specialization 
and partly towards greater triviality. 
Abacus is a welcome new arrival in the 
field, with considerable promise of 
filling the “communications gap". 

Among the longer articles which it 
has carried in early issues, surveys (for 
example , on computer vision, 
tomography, the Ada language, and 
advanced animation for films) are 
outnumbered by articles of other 
kinds, notably in the history of com- 
puting and the high-class rumour busi- 
ness, involving such things as compu- 
ter crime and (perhaps not a juxtaposi- 
tion intended by the editors?) the 
United States Department of Justice's 
1969-82 antitrust suit against IBM. 
The balance is already good, but may 
be improved if surveys receive greater 
weight in the future, particularly be- 
cause interpretations of current news 
about computers and computing are 
also found in its regular section on 
computers and the law (which has 
already saved me at least one long and 
expensive search through an on-line 
legal database) and in its reports from 
regional and International correspon- 
dents. 

A possible defect from the British 
point of view is that European results 
and news are squeezed into roughly 
three pages per issue, and seem to be 
measured by the quotation “Cultural- 
ly, the Europeans arc far behind the 
Americans, not only in their use of 
computers but also in their receptivity 
to information technology” in one of 

no single theory has yet emerged with a 
clear and satisfactory claim to the title. 
Hie numerous attempts in this direc- 
tion have in many respects met with a 
high degree of partial success and have 


these ihrcc-page reports. But the re- 
medy is partly in the hands of Euro- 
pean authors: no geographical discri- 
mination is applied 10 submitted con- 
tributions. 

Abacus has no rivals in its declared 
field at present, and deserves a circula- 
tion which goes beyond computer 
professionals. The book-review sec- 
tion is particularly valuable for relative 
amateurs: key fields arc chosen, and 
the titles examined arc reviewers' 
choices of the most instructive or 
significant books in those fields. 

The part of computing which is 
covered by the Japanese Fifth Genera- 
tion Programme in research and de- 
velopment has attracted much specula- 
tion, assertion and counter-assertion 
in print, based on comparatively little 
hard information besides the initial 
statement of the programme itself. 
The need for hard information is not a 


purely scientific one; American and 
European economic and political deci- 
sions on whai arc in effect responses to 
Japanese activities in advanced com- 
puting should at least he capable uf 
distinguishing between real and im- 
agined activities. 

New Generation Computing, by in- 
tention an international publication, 
promises to be an appropriate source 
where sources to date are few, because 
its editorship and the contributors to 
its earliest issues arc mainly Japanese. 
It is a technical rather than a survey 
journal; non-technical items are con- 
fined to prefaces or the occasional 
leading article. Technical source ma- 
terial from which one can draw useful 
conclusions about the current direc- 
tion of the Japanese programme is, 
however, easy to find - tor example , in 
papers . on the personal sequential 
inference computer, and designs for 


parallel-inference and novel database 
machines. Logic programming is a 
somewhat less exotic field, but one 
which is well represented here in its 
Japanese manifestations. New Genera- 
tion Computing is an invaluable and 
quite often unique window (to date) on 
research in these areas. 

J, A. Campbell 

J. A. Campbell i s professor of compu- 
ter science al the University of Exeter. 

Computers in Life Science Education, 
edited by H. I. Model! and first 
published in April, is a monthly jour- 
nal that intends to provide a “means of 
communication among life science 
educators who anticipate or are cur- 
rently employing the computer as an 
educational tool. Published by Elsevier 
Science, it costs $68.00 per annum. 


gone a long way towards some clar- 
ification in our understanding of gra- 
vitation and its relation to tne other 
fundamental forces of nature. 

As the quantity of research in this 
area has increased substantially in 
recent years, with a correspondingly 
steep rise in the number of publica- 
tions on the subject, Classical and 
Quantum Gravity is a very welcome 
newcomer to the literature of theore- 
tical physics. It is the first journal to 
address openly the full range of con- 
temporary gravitational investigation, 
including specifically aspects pertain- 
ing to quantum phenomena. In but a 
few issues it is already well on the way 
to establishing itself as a journal of 
premier quality. The composition of 
the editorial board is vigorous and 
includes a number of outstanding 
young relativists. 

In addition to the main articles there 
is a rapid publication “letters" section, 
a book reviews section, and a section 
announcing pertinent conferences, 
meetings and summer schools. 
Perhaps this formal might be usefully 
supplemented by an occasional review 
article. 

It will be curious to observe how 
Classical and Quantum Gravity fares in 
the next few years in comparison with 
General Relativity and Gravitation 
which hitherto has published articles 
primarily on the classical side of the 
subject. Classical and Quantum Grav- 
ity will be browsed and read not only 
by relativists but by particle physicists, 
astrophysicists, cosmoiogists, and 
also, significantly, geometric analysts 
(to use the convenient term which has 
been adopted by the National Science 
Foundation, for funding purposes, to 
refer to mathematicians- at once both 
pure and applied - who use geometn- 
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JOURNAL OF SYMBOLIC 
COMPUTATION 


ifcCTHga 


Editor: B. Bnchberger 7 "'p 

Volume 1, January 1988, Quarterly 
£60.00 (UKy$81.00 (Overseas) 

Journal of Symbolic Computation will publish original 
aiticleB on all aspects of the algorithmic treatment oi 
symbolic objects (terms, formulae, programs, and 
algebraic and geometrical objects), placing emphasis on 
the mathematical foundation, correctness, and complexi- 
ty of new sequential and parallel algorithms for symbolic 
computation. 

JOURNAL OF PARALLEL 
AND DISTRIBUTED 
COMPUTING 

£cfffore-in-Chie/: Kai Hwang and Leonard Uhi 
Volume 2, 1985 will be published guazferiy 
£39.30 (UKyW-00 (Overseas) 

$70.00 (USA and Canada) 

This is an International journal publishing original 
research papers and timely review articles on the theory, 
design evaluation, and practices of parallel end/or 
distributed computing systems. The Journal provides a 
forum for communication among researchers from 
various scientific disciplines working in a wide variety or 
problem areas. 

WASTE MANAGEMENT & 
RESEARCH 

The Journal of the International Solid Wastes 
and Public Cleansing Association 

Editor: R.B. Dean 
Volume 3, 1983, Quarterly 
£48.00 (USy$93.00 (Overseas) 

Waste Management & Research is concerned with all 
aspects of city cleansing, waste collection, treatment, and 
recycling and disposal, including environmental impact, 
health, and aesthetic considerations. The development of 
new technologies, case studies of failures and successes, 
and methods suitable for low technology areas are also 
covered in detail. 

FUNDAMENTAL AND 
APPLIED TOXICOLOGY 

Editor: William W. Carlton 
Volume 4, 1984, tissues 
£56.80 (UKy$79.00 (Overseas) 

$68.00 (USA and Canada) 

Special rates for institutions already 
subscribing to Toxicology and Applied 
Pharmacology. 

£50.00 (UK)/$70.00 (Overseas) 

$60.00 (USA and Canada) 

An official journal of the Society of Toxicology, 
ffcndemeitfaJ and Applied Toxicology presents articles 
and reports on those broad aspects of toxicology relevant 
to assessing the risk or effects of Unde agents (chemicals, 
including drugs and natural products, or forms of energy) 
on human and other animal health. 

FOOD MICROBIOLOGY 

Editor: B.H. Kirsop 
Volume 2, 1983, Quarterly 
£42.00 (UIQ/$98.00 (Overseas) 

Food Microbiology covers such topics as food quality, 
food safety, mid the biotechnology of food and beverage 
processing. The Journal publishes articles relating to 
predictive microbiology, rapid methodology, and the 
application of physical and chemical processes to food 
microbiology, as well as papers dealing with microbiolo- 
gical aspects of modem food-producing systems as a 
whole. 


SUPERLATTICES AND 
MICROSTRUCTURES JzV 

Editor-in-Chief: J ohn D. Dow i 

Volume 1, January 198B. $ issues yS 
£73.00 (UK)f$132.00 (Overseas) 

Suporlatticea and Micros tmcTures is a new, interdiscipli- 
nary journal devoted to the physics, chemistry, materials 
science, and electrical engineering of aubmlcron 
structures not only in semiconductors but also in 
materials with metallic, insulating and superconducting 
properties. 

MAGNETIC RESONANCE IN 
MEDICINE 

Editor-in-Chief: E. Raymond Andrew 
Volume J, 1984, Quarterly 
£60.00 (UK)/$84.00 (Overseas) 

$72.00 (USA and Canada) 

The official journal o! the Society of Magnetic Resonance 
in Medicine, this Journal features original investigations 
concerned with all aspects of the development and use of 
nuclear magnetic resonance and electron paramagnetic 
resonance techniques for medical applications. 

MOLECULAR BIOLOGY & 
MEDICINE 

Editors-in - Chief: E.S. Lennox and S. Brenner 
Volume 3, 1986, 6 issues 
£60.00 (UKy$100.00 (Overseas) 

Molecular Biology & Medicine provides a meeting 
ground for the basic scientist arid the clinician. The 
Journal publishes papers In molecular biology, cell 
biology, biochemistry, and biophysics, giving preference 
to articles on human material or other material with 
implications for [lie human. From the clinical side, work 
will be reported that offers the basic scientist opportuni- 
ties in new areas for the application of modern concepts 
and new methods. 

BULLETIN OF CLINICAL 
NEUROSCIENCES 

Editor-in-Chief: Hugh B. McIntyre 
Volume SO, 1986, Quarterly 
£42. 76 (UJOffiO. 00 (Overseas) 

$50.00 (USA and Canada) 

Published under the auspices of the Los Angeles Society 
of Neurology and Psychiatry and the Southern California 
Neurosurgical Society, this international journal is 
primarily devoted to tne clinical neurological sciences. 

JOURNAL OF CEREAL 
SCIENCE 

Editors: T. G alllard and JJ). Schofield 

Volume 3, 1985, Quarterly 
£43.00 (UK)/$98.0b (Overseas) 

This journal is ah international publication covering 
cereal science research as U relates to the functional 
and/or nutritional quality of cereal grains and their 
products. ' 

JOURNAL OF THE 
AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE 

Editor: John J. Lenaghan 

Volume 81, 1988, Quarterly 
£37.50 (UKy$80.00 (Overseas) 

Journal of the Australian Institute of Agricultural Science 
promotes the interchange of ideas among agricultural 
researchers worldwide and disseminate* Information on 
significant developments in the agricultural sciences and 
on the effective use of agricultural resources. 
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Molecular 
evolution 

Molecular Bfologyand Evolution 

edited by Waller M. Fitch 
Bimonthly 

University of Chicago Press, $68 00 
(institutions), $38.00 (individuals) 
ISSN 0737 4038 

TJc development of recombinant 
DNA techniques permitted the dissec- 
tion of the molecular structure of 
eukaryotic genes, the first such studies 
being immediately followed by com- 
parative work on the same genes in 
other species. However, now that the 
main thrust of molecular biology is no 
longer primarily concerned with com- 
parative work, evolutionary biologists 
have themselves begun to adopt these 
molecular techniques. 

The new methods have had an 
important impact on the field. First, 
although the phylogenetic analysis of 
sequence data is well established for 
protein sequences, the extension of 
such analyses to DNA has not been 
straightforward. When the DNA 
sequences for the same gene from two 
different speaes are compared, con- 
siderable differences In the level of 
sequence divergence are found 
between coding and flanking regions, 
exons and introns, functional genes 
and pseudogenes", and between the 


papers include several on enzyme 
evolution and variation in microbes 
and a few utilizing other biochemical 
or immunological techniques in an 
evolutionary context. The standard is 

g enerally high and a good balance has 
een achieved, both between theory 
and data and between the different 
subjects. 

Volume alone would not currently 
justify a journal solely devoted to this 
field and is not unreasonable at this 
stage that workers associated with the 
managing editor should contribute 20 
per cent of the papers in these issues. 
The justification must lie at present 
in the benefit to the field from the jux- 
taposition of papers which would oth- 
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hsWna many papers in this field in gen- 
eral interest journals (evolution is 
always of general interest) could not 
continue as the “news” vain*. 
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continue as the “news" value declines; 
m any case there are disadvantages 
arising from space restrictions. It is 
important, for example, that even long 
sets of sequence data are made widely 
available for subsequent reanalysis. 

In view of the almost complete 
J 1 ® established journals in 
the held of evolution and population 
genetics to attract papers presenting 
molecular data, it seems inevitable that 
Molecular Biology and Evolution will 
«ow steadily. If only by recruitment to 
me held of students who learned the 
modem techniques as 

undergraduates. 








Natural 

sources 

Natural Product Reports: 
a journal of current developments 
In bio -organic chemistry 
edited by G.Patlenden 
Bimonthly 

Royal Society of Chemistry, 

£120.00 per annum 
ISSN 0265 0 568 

Although it is a new title, Natural 
.Product Reports is not really a new 
IEcJ 1 J e J? lace „ s ( our well-estab- 
JSSg? ft™* Periodical Reports 
(SPR) of the Royal Soaety of Chcmis- 
try. namely those on “The Alkaloids", 
terpenoids and Steroids", “Bio- 
HFfW and “Aliphatic and Related 
Bjjjjj Products’’. The appearance of 
this journal simplifies a problem of nat- 
und product chemistry as to how to 
subdivide and organize the subject. 
With separate volumes there, was 
example, 


presentation of statistical methods for 
handling such data, and theoretical 
work on related topics. The remaining 

ture determination have improved, it 
has become possible la identify natural 
products with less and less material. 
Inus, the number and range of natural 
product structures being published is 
sdll increasing rapidly. Perhaps more 
significantly these techniques permit 


-“"vvwiuvBHre rcsoiveq. in 
addition thftjtew title gives scope for a 

Subject 81111 ^ cUer covera 8 ft of - this 

P rt ^ duc | 1 chemistry, the 
a }® lecul “ from natural 
sources, attracts a wide range of inter- 


use or to applications as insecticides or 
for plant growth control. The novel 
structures thus discovered offer a chal- 
lenge to the synthetic chemist In their 
own right, but with their potential 
applications in mind it is often only bv 
synthetic means that sufficient mate- 
rial can be obtained for adequate 
testing. 

The traditional classification of nat- 
ural products by skeletal type usually 
a H. underlying biosynthetic 

ucts are formed. 

For those familiar with the relevant 
“2* Journal will be largely as 

expected The larger page size (A4 
AS) enable* more formulae 
to be adjacent to the appropriate text. 
? 0,ne authors have not pre- 

-■gtosita 

articles for a volume be ready before 
publication as now each is processed as 
soon as amiable. Although it is still 
early days, it seems that some are 


A. J Leigh Brown is lecturer in genetics 
at the Uni versity of Edinburgh. 

525 1,51'!!? d wit! J‘ n six months of the 
literature (each arti- 
the ,f Ppropnate period under 
review, usually twelve months). 

A change which is less helpful is 
placing ail the references at the end of 

!n C J e ji CW A i re X iews ™T from two 
to 66 pages in the first three issues, this 
makes it sometimes difficult to locate 
them. A full reference with first and 
iast page number on the title pace 
‘and/or a repeated title or footnote 
would greatly assist the render. 

Inevitably there is some repetition 
when the subject is being considered 
under such titles as insect pheromones, 
marine natural products and mac- 
rocyclic microbial metabolites in con- 
trast to more traditional categories like 
sesquiterpenoids and indole alknfoids. 
As would be expected from the Royal 
Society of Chemistry the formulae are 
in the main very clearly presented. 
Unfortunately some stereochemistry is 
immterpretable, perhaps due to faults 
m the origina l pre sentation. 
odo y Jib hi ry which took the relevant 
SPRs should certainly take this jour- 
nal, For those who did not, but who 
have a research interest in natural 

E roduct chemistry, this journal is a 
asic reference. In addition to the con- 
tinued coverage of the previous SPRs, 
there are also promised book reviews 
and articles on chemotaxonomy, en- 
zyraology and biotechnology. 

G.P. Moss 

G. P. Mos S ts lecturer in chemistry at 
Queen Mary College, London. 
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Trends in 
biology 

Cell Biochemistry and Function 
edited by E. M. Crook 
Quarterly 

Butterwortlis, £80.00 per 
annum, single issue £24.00 
ISSN 0263 6484 ... 

BloEssoys: news and reviews 
In molecular, cellular 
and developmental biology 
edited by W.J. Whelan 
Monthly 

Cambridge University Press, for ICSU 
Press, £32.00 per nnnum (institutions), 
£15.00 (Individuals) 

ISSN 0265 9247 

In an editorial in the first issue of Cell 
Biochemistry and Function Professor 
Crook writes that the purpose of the 
new journal Is “to provide a forum for 
reporting and discussing the bioche- 
mistry of whole cells and the link 
between the biochemistry and fiinc- 
Uonmg of cells in isolation, in assemb- 
lies and in tissues.” Looking through 
the four issues that are available to me 
I mink the papers fall mostly into the 
area of cel biology rather than into the 
more mechanistic areas of biochemis- 
try or into molecular biology. 

4H.S™, ft ■ paper? are 
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sometimes includes a Biochemical 
Dnta Section comprising a set of abort 
papers on some specific topic. A 
distinction also seems to be mad; 
between communications (short ori- 
ginal contributions) and papen of 
greater length. In addition ihere are 
book reviews and a calendar of forth- 
coming scientific meetings. 

It is difficult to know whether this 
journal will make a place for itself io 
the biochemical literature: most of (he 
papers would have found a place in as 
already established journal; and as no 
dates of receipt of papers arc given ll is 
impossible to know whether an author 
who is in a hurry to make his findings 
known would consider publishing in n. 
One thing in its favour Is a sinking 
cover. 

Bio Essays, the first issue of wltlcb 
was published in July, seems to be 
based on the successful formula used la 
the various Trends journals, the first of 
which, Trends in Biochemical Scien- 
ces, wns in part the brain-child of 
Professor Whelan, the ctlilor-in-chlef 
of Bio Essays. In his introduction lo the 
first issue. Professor Whellan hopes 
that the journal will act for the com-, 
munity of “new biologists” which he 
defines as “the international commun- 
ity of scientists who have helped to 
create or who have taken part In the 
explosion of biological knowledge that 
has occurred in the last decade. 
Co-sponsored by no less than nine 
international scientific organizations 
that are members of the International 
Council of Scientific Unions (ICSU), 
Bio Essays is said to represent a "pah- 
nershin between one" of the newest 


and the oldest press in the 
Cambridge University Press." 

Bio Essays contains a number ot 
review articles on diverse biochemical 
topics, features, book reviews, and a 


last seemingly more comprehenslw 
than that in Cell Biochemistry m 
Function). The style is lively, ^ 
articles informative and not too long, 
and the whole is eminently readable- Jt 
should become very useful in the. ■ 
teaching of many aspects of biology, 
especially in making recent advance* 
easily accessible to students. 

In recent yean, there has been “ 
increase ip the number of review artio» 


could be spent reading them mat 
would be little time left for work at tne 
bench.. BioEssays is and Jg 

manifestation pf this trend. Perhaps 
shortage of funds for experimental wm* 
leads blologicaJ scientists to 
reviews instead of doing expenmem?- 



S. Pi Dana fr professor of medW 
: biochemistry fett University CoWF • , 
London . - ! •. ' 
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taerand Particle Beams: 

Bknlcsof high-energy densities 
Xltdby Heinrich Hora, 

1 Donaldson, R. Dautray 
udG. H. Mlley 
Cambridge University Press, 

#0.00 per annum (plus postage), 

£15.00 single issue 

ISSN 0263 0346 

The title of this journal is not indicative 
of iu content. If you are expecting to 
find mainly papers about laser de- 
vtkxjment or an analysis of their. 
fDDcHoning or about high-energy or 
Iflwawgy electron and proton 
beami, you would be widely off the 
mirk, as it is devoted almost exclus- 
ively to the use of lasers and particle 
beams in thermonuclear fusion devices 
and to the associated physics. The 
subject matter is therefore largely 
plasma physics, a rapidly expanding 
international field centred on such 
applications. Plasma is a gas which is so 
dinged with internal energy that some 
atoms and molecules have become 
dedriGed by shedding their electrons. 

It h formed in electrical discharges 
such as arcs or sparks or by high 
pressure, temperature or both (tor 


example, in the Sun's interior or in 
thermonuclear devices.) 

However, although plasma might be 
said to be the fourth state of matter, 
the “fire" of the ancient Greeks, 
constituting more than 90 per cent of 
the universe, and although astrophysi- 
cists share some of the scientific con- 
cerns of the plasma community, only 
very few papers in the journal are not 


connected with problems of inertial 
fusion devices. Such devices aim at 
confining deuterium- or tritium-con- 
taining plasma at a temperature of 100 
million degrees centigrade for times in 
the nanosecond range, such that parti- 
cles with thermal speeds do not have 
enough time to escape. They thus 
avoid the typical instability effects of 
magnet fusion which tend to disrupt 
plasma in devices such as tokomak. 

On the other hand, compression of 
matter by means of the momentum 
imparted by laser light by a factor of 
ten thousand has its own problems. 
The transfer of the laser power lo the 
target is therefore the subject of much 
study, good coupling being crucial for 
the attainment of a practically usable 
neutron yield. As the efficiency of 
available laser systems is low, it has 
now been proposed to use ion beams 
for plasma confinement instead of 
lasers. 

The technology associated with the 
production of ion beams is a complex 
subject, but essential if we are to focus 
beams of high-energy ions, which are 
difficult to deflect by magnets, on to a 


pressure, temperature or both (for small target. The construction of 
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interfaces 


Cfinputer-Enhanced Spectroscopy: 
u international Journal 
tm by H. A. Will Is 
Quirteriy 

Wiley Heyden, £55,00 per annum 
ISSN 0734 3051 


There can surely be few people who 
remain oblivious to the great explosion 
m microcomputer use. The impact of 
ws new technology is no less appa- 
raMnd certainly more vnried, in the 
Sjttnflc laboratory than in schools, 
offices and the home. Computer-En- 
Spectroscopy aims lo publish 
work in which tlio performance. 
01 8 spectrometer or chromatograph/ 
spectrometer combination is enhanced 
a computer". 

Suc h developments take many 
wnnsand are by no means confined to 
®WMroccssor-bascd systems: the 
Wr-decTcasIng cost/performance 
of au computer hardware and 
sWem development* in database and 
rtl&lal intelligence techniques allows 
tasks as chemical structure clu- 
™*tlon and identification Of multi- 
S®' mixtures from routine 
dala to performed on 
Purpose timesnare systems, 
mli^j f ess ’ ,l “ the use of dedicated 
Bnd Hdcro-sjrstems with 
rS^nmental apparatus which current- 
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targets both for laser-driven and ion- 
unven fusion is an important subject; 
experimentation in lliis field is expen- 
sive; and results are not easily inter- 
preted without the use of detailed 
mathematical models. Large-scale 
computing machines arc used to solve 
the relevant equations of plasma phy- 
sics and provide theoretical guidance 
for experimenters. 

Thus, the journal contains papers on 
energy transfer in inertial confine- 
ment, studies of targets for light and 
heavy ion-beam fusion, electrostatic 
field and charged particle acceleration 
in laser-produced plasma (a subject 
especially dear to the editor), and so 
on. Altogether, the papers are of a 
very high standard and the editors are 
to be congratulated on the success of 
their efforts. Unfortunately, however, 
although the papers are of high in- 
terest, they will appeal only lo a small 
rather specialized segment of the sci- 
entific community. 

As university libraries are finding it 
increasingly difficult to provide all the 
specialized journals, it may be time for 
a non-proliferation treaty between 
publishers. Indeed, all the pHpers in 
this journal could easily have been 
distributed among a number of jour- 
nals in the same field - for example, 

. Plasma Physics, Physics of Fluids, Nuc- 
lear Fusion, Applied Physics, and so on. 
Although it is clearly easier to publish in 
a specialized journal, proliferation may 
be self-defeating if the libraries cannot 
buy. Let us hope they will. 

Hans Motz 

Hans Motz is emeritus professor of 
engineering in the University of Oxford, 
now at the Clarendon Laboratory. 


Astronomy Express 

Editor: Michael Hoskln Churchill College, Cambridge 
Astronomy Express 


ly generates the greatest interest. 

At this level the most dramatic 
applications are the development of 
novel techniques - for example, the 
revolutionary introduction of Fourier 
transform spectrometries. Striking im- 
provements in experimental signai-to- 
noisc can be obtained in other ways 
using digital signal processing techni- 
ques and heuristic data collection 
algorithms. Seemingly more prosaic 
are the uses of computer control and 
automation which con provide added 
convenience in routine analysis but may. 
equally well allow instruments to be 
used in otherwise .inconceivable ways. 
Accompanying all such applications, 
although frequently not explicitly dis- 
cussed, arc interesting issues of ex- 
perimental design and philosophy. 

The editors of this new joumnl nave 
been highly successful in attracting 
papers covering all the above aspects, 
giving a great breadth to the first 
issues. Yet this is perhaps also an 
indication of some uncertainty of the 
audience to whom this journal is 
addressed. Furthermore, it Is not easy 
to identify papers which could not have 
been published elsewhere and whore 
they may have been more readily 
noticed by the readership their authors 
seem to nave had in mind. 

There is, however, one class of 
paper, that dealing In a specific man- 
ner with interfaces to instruments, 
which provides a partial exception to 
this. Although many standard Inter- 
faces are now commercially available, 
there remain occasions, especially 
where high data throughput is re- 

g uired, when custom designs need to 
e prepared. Unfortunately, I detected 


place Britain in a competitive position 
with regard to the new (fifth) genera- 
tion of computers, with their advanced 
powers of pattern recognition and 
artificial intelligence. Here image pro- 
cessing will play an essential role - for 
example, in robot vision. 

At a time when research is advan- 
cing so rapidly, the advent of a new 
British journal (complementing the 
American journals Computer 
Graphics and Image Processing and 
IEEE Transactions on Pattern Analy- 
sis and Machine Intelligence ) is certain 
to arouse interest. Tne many topics 
covered so far include both image 
processing theonr (including the fairly 
new concept 01 optic flow) and its 
■ applications in scene analysis^ analysis 
of moving images, medical ima jPJ}S) 
and industrial imaging. Other artfeles 


a tendency for some authors to 
seek to publish such designs which, 
although they solve their own immedi- 
ate requirements, do not show evi- 
dence of an overall design strategy. 

The problem is compounded as the 
mass marketing of microcomputers 
has led to a plethora of machines, 
many already discontinued, aimed at a 
non-scientific market. And as such 
hardware and more particularly the 
software is often not ideally suited for 
laboratory use, some papers appear 
which seem to describe fundamentally 
inelegant, highly specific interfaces to 
obsolescent equipment with little 
didactic value for the general reader. 
This type of material may be of interesr . 
to the specialized readership of news- 
letters, hut it is hardly appropriate for 
a primary research journal. Estab- 


lished journals of scientific Instru- 
mentation have confronted this prob- 
lem by issuing clear guidelines of what 
is acceptable for publication; perhaps 
the editors of this one should consider 
doing the same. 

More generally, I was left with the 
impression that this journal needs a 
more clearly defined policy in order to 
folfil a useful role and certainly needs 
to adopt more uniform standards of 
refereeing. The real test for a new 

t oumal fn these days of reduced 
ludgets is whether it could be recom- 
mended for library subscription. At 
present I would doubt whether I 
should. 

Ivan Powis 

Ivan Powis Is lecturer In chemistry at 
the University of Nottingham. 


architectures suitable for image pro- 
cessing or even specifically intended 
for it. Another topic that could 
perhaps receive more attention is 
artificial intelligence - for example, in 
relation to machine vision. 

A new journal must have in its 
presentation, policy or choice of arti- 
cles something to distinguish it from 
other journals in its field. Although it 
is perhaps difficult to make a distinc- 
tive choice of topics without unduly 
narrowing the range, Image and Vision 
Computing does have some in teresting 
features. In addition to book review 
pages, there is a section headed “Pro- 
duct News” on newly available image 
processing hardware, and one entitled 
‘‘Insight" comprising general news 
items and comment. 

The quality of the monochrome 
however, is hot what one 
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on an 
idea 

History and Technology: 
an International journal 
edited by Pietro Redont 
Quarterly 

Harwood Academic, 

£41.00 per annum (institutions), 
£ 20.00 individuals 
ISSN 0734 1512 

During the past few decades the recog- 
nized scope of history has been suc- 
cessively enlarged by including 
consideration of social, economic ana 
- most recently - scientific and tech- 
nological factors, in step with this, a 
corresponding range of journals has 
emerged. In the field of technological 
history the latest to appear is History 
ana Technology, which describes itself 
as an international interdisciplinary 
journal exploring the relationship 
between technological evolution and 
the scientific, intellectual, social and 

economic development of civilization. 

The preferred language is English 
but papers in French will be accepted 
This is excellent, but it seems rather 


Rnq 


unnecessary that both the introductory 
editorial by Pietro Redondi and the 
first paper to appear- some reflections 
on the history or technology by Lucien 
Febvre, first published nearly fifty 
years ago in Annates d’Histoire Econo- 
miqueet Sociale- should appear again 
not only in the original French but nlso 
in English translation . Other contribu- 
tions appear in only one language. 

Thp. imimnl'c amhitinno nn.l i. it.— 


The journal's ambitious goal is "to 
place the history of technofogy at the 
crossroads of multiple historical per- 
spectives". This is laudable, but has to 
be set against the fact that In these first 
ssues a considerable amount of intel- 


lectual energy is expended in beating 
about to find an internationally accept- 
able definition nf iha 


r, — ..... >v.iwiiwiiniij uweui- 

able definition of the history of tech- 
nology. One whole paper is devoted to 
this problem alone. That there are real 
difficulties here is undeniable: in 
English, for example, technology has 
to do double duly for the French words 
technique and technologic , which have 
different connotations, and is not quite 
the same as the German technik. De- 
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an impact 

International Journal of 

Impact Engineering 

edited by W . Johnson, Norman Jones 

andS. R. Retd 

Quarterly 

Pergamon Press, $50 per nnnum 
(institutions), $30 (individuals) 

ISSN 0734 743X' 

In its widest interpretation, impact 
engineering embraces the annlvsis, 
design, construction and testing of 
machines and structures loaded under 
impact and the application of impact to 
the manufacturer of objects. Repented 
or periodic impacts exciting vibrations 
or causing some form of damage arc 
excluded, in line with Ihe definition of 
impact as a “single collision of one 
mass with a second mass", given by the 
Standards Organization. 
Although it might seem that a journal 
entirely devoted to a subject that is 
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The volume of world mining has been 
^ubhna every fourteen years and the ' 
pace of ihe accompany! no ohanoe. 


", , a lauuiwi 

and ordered attempt to control his nat- 
ural environment* One article starts 
uncompromisingly by saying that “The 
history of technology Is a branch of the 
history of ideas". 

Editorial policy seems to be to join 
battle on two fronts. First, to pursue 
the internal" or technical history of 

only a small part within the general 
field of mechanics of solids ana struc- 
tures, already well served by a number 
of prestigious publications, is hardly 
necessary, the increasing public con- 
cern for Ihe safety of all types of 
vehicles, structures and industrial 
plant has made impact engineering n 
popular subject, revealing problems 
still unsolved and highlighting several 
potentially fruitful areas for research. 

. Th® response of structures to impul- 
sive loading, including crashworthi- 
ness and the design of energy-absorb- 
ing devices, as the topic that attracts 
most Interest, Is well represented ih 
this new journal, by 18 out of the total 
28 contributions in the first five issues. 
Next (with eight papers) conics 
penetration and perforation of solids 
and terminal ballistics, of interest not 
only to military engineering but also to 
the designers of shields for the proicc- 


tion or personnel anil structures 
nguinst flying debris resulting from the 
failure of blades nnd rotors In turbines, 
the explosion of pressure vessels and 
pipes, and so on. Of the remaining 
papers, one Is on the application of 
impact to manufacturing technology 
and the other on the injury to the 


mining engineering is reflected by 
existing mining industry journals, with 
their emphasis on management prob- 
lems associated with day to day opera- 
tion, It is the intention of this new 
journal to focus on engineering design , 
in that this distinguishes the profes- 
sional engineer from the professional 
scientist. As design is currently a very 
fashionable concept in the education 
and training of engineers, the intention 
. is apt. 

Nowhere is the practical approach to 
engineering so vividly illustrated as in 
modem underground mining. The 
longwall face has, for example, been 
described as the art of installing a 
■ ™* chan . lca * engineering coal-winning 
; system m a hostile geological environ- 
' I ? ent - In accord with such a broader 
view of the overall technology Mining 

:*SSS£St 3 s!sssK 
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Forthcoming Science Book Numbers 
Oct 12 Environmental Sciences 
Oct 26 Maths and Physics 
Nov 9 Psychology 
Nov 23 Biological Sciences 
Dec 7 Computer Science ^ 


fflved as the motivation behind Mining' 
Science qnd Technology, which joined 
{ X e \ Inler J iatloni * 1 Journal, of . Mining 

of reduced revenues, 
increased inventories and, commbnlv 
increased dfcbts. which both public Sid 

private rninina cnmnartive i 


i-i- J r JUW reaaereiup. its 

intentions are: to describe changes and 
developments in mining procedures. 
- deSl 5 n considerations and 

••SwSrie, ° PrCSCnt tatWisri,, 8 

“ difference In the 
tenets, tems and structure of the two 

sfesrfi =»■ c* w-4 




wuuu recession is 
F*"W 8 mining engineers mbb time 

io channel their, energies. inio thSr 

pens, rat her than their picks .■ 
The editorial statement in tfe ihiet- : 
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ond,toex^rethehL^^ 

°gy as a philosophic^^ 2 SS 5 * 
remote from the SHS 
smaU . quarterly pubScfi ^ 1 
extended coverage^ oSS 
and some sharoer 
journal’s scope^ill SS 01 

m the two issues which rwL oeea, ' #r 

cal approach that is emph 
, For internalists" thaUriS^. 
mg, but not surprising ft 
approach to the history of tech ie 
and of science too, fo?ihaS& 
increasingly becoming that ni 
sociologist. This quKt&Jrf 
how far anolher genarai ja’S”-* 

i™ r ie r ,l0n “ nrawoy™ite 

are already several camparabSE 
national journals. indu£ afi 

excellent papers during the past eith 
years. And in additionrthereareaEI 
number of journals devoted to a* 
cialized aspects of the history ofted- 
nology, such as Agricultural Hlston 
and the Transactions of the Newama 
Society. 

Trevor 1, Williams 

Trevor/. Williams is author of “A Sho/i 
History of Twentieth-Century Techmb- 
gy" (Oxford University Press, 1982}. 


human body in a wash. 

It is to be hoped that future issues 
will achieve a balanced view of tic 
subject by including contributions oa 
other important topics such as Uk 
behaviour of materials at high ralud 
Strain, crack dynamics, the develop- 
ment of failure criteria and compute! 
codes, and so on, not to mention the 
treatment of specific industrial prob- 
lems. There is certainly no shortage d 
sources of material in this expanding 
field. So far, the contributions bait 
been of a high standard, oontaia 
original material of value to both 
researchers and practising engineers, 
nnd benefit from being published in a 
single specialized journal. If (he re- 
maining topics within impact engineer- 
ing receive similar treatment in future 
issues, this journal should beware 
required reading by a growing section 
of the scientific ana engineenng com- 
munity. 

Carlos Ruiz 


Carlos Ruiz is university lecturer a 
engineering science and a fellow oj 
Exeter College, Oxford 


has varied between five and seven in 
the first three issues. Rather more a 
the papers fall under the heading d 
gcomechanics, but there is * ^ 
coverage of underground mining teen- 
nology and a practical bent cocks 
through. , u 

Just under 40 per cent of papen 
both journals are centred on 
coal mining - probably about the r r®« 
proportion. Both are genumelv ii™' 
national in terms of authors and lever- 
age. However, they have so far raiw 
to draw many papers from suiwk 
mining or surface environmental 
tfties, even though they .bod 1 
surface mining as being within 
ambit. This is an important “J® 8 ■ 
mineral extraction which neitner 
afford to ignore. ..... t0 

The technical papers puWJW ^ 
date in the two journals would w 
previously been nested in a * 
variety or mining publications. *« 
are to survive they must suck to wm 
aims and ensure tnat they fulfil dlU 
rent technical needs. 

R. K. Taylor 

R. K. Taylor is reader in 
geology at the Universi ty of 
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Terms of 
science 

Raeirch In Science and 
Technological Education 
edited by W.J. Wilkinson 

Tirice per year 
Carfax, £30.00 per annum 
(institutions) (including postage), 
£15.00 (individuals) 

ISSN 02635143 

lb aim of this journal is to publish 
original research, including evaluation 
of curriculum developments, so that 
tpeciallsts can communicate findings 
iolostitutions, to teachers and to stu- 
dents. The remit covers all aspects oF 
education in science and technology, 
sod all stages of school and higher 
education. The second editorial 
expands the agenda to include inform- 
ation on developments in teaching and 
content of courses and papers on the- 
oretical aspects of methodology. Each 
of its first three issues contains about 
ten papers, and one issue also includes 
i progress report on a curriculum pro- 
ject and a review of a publication. 
About half of the papers are from this 
country, the others coming from Au- 
stralia, New Zealand, Israel and the 
United States. 

About two-thirds of the papers are 

Videodisc 

access 

Videodisc Newsletter 
edited by David R. Clark 
Thrice yearly 

University of London Audio-Visual 
Centre/British Universities Film 
and Video Council, 

£5.00per annum (£6.00 overseas) 

ISSN 0264 6358 

The first four issues of this newsletter 
demonstrate that there is certainly a 
need for a publication that attempts to 
/provide people working with nnd 
'njuested jn videodiscs in higher 
wucation with an opportunity to shnre 
Ideas. and experience" nnd “make it 
easier to collaborate with others work- 
ffltin the same field". 
jj 5P ntBnt range* from reports by 
™e«disc manufacturers on their latest 
developments via Intriguing Items of 
“Ws from the various university and 
pwer research centres where pioneor- 
®g work is in progress, to articles or 

Land 

use 

knd Development Studies 
by Ashley Dabson 
i nrke yearly 

^2.50 per annum 

JSSN 0264 0821 

Use Policy 

M. R. Brett-Crowther 
• £74.00 per annum, 

^•JOsingfo Issue * 

1S SN02648377 

to decide whether there is 
^ttrgence in the study of land use. 
jj^caavising the publishers of these 
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1 n ! a ’ , * , cU in the early vol- 
'Itonm!? ^ well have found their way 
eSS 01 easting journals. Nev- 


ranae rif ^"erea among a wide 
often ~ material that would 

/ oe reported on in abbreviated 
P i ^ t \ t,OI, ers' newsletters or 

’i 1 un P ublisbc d 
rjPOTts. . Apd the ■ differing 
and styles of the two jour- 
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Jornrials, Lend Develop - 
the to°re obvious aca- 
eyen If its editor and 


concerned with science in secondary 
schools. A “typical" paper describes 
research in which attitude and achieve- 
ment tests are given to a sample of 
secondary students in order to relate 
the results to one another or to other 
aspects, such as subject choice, or 
teaching style. However, there is a 
substantial minority representing other 
types of work. Three papers arc con- 
cerned with pupils' own understanding 
and use of science concepts and terms - 
a fashionable and valuable area of 
research. Four others combine brief 
reviews of a field of research with a 
new theoretical proposal. Three pap- 
ers are on primary and middle schools 
and seven on teacher training or higher 
education. Only three of the papers 
have any substantial relevance to tech- 
nology education. 

The range of topics and countries 
indicates initial success in attracting 
papers over a wide field of interest. 
The absence of papers from the con- 
tinent of Europe is notable. Language 
and the existence of the European 
Journal of Science Education may 
inhibit, but it is also relevant that the 
notes for contributors say nothing 
about the language in which papers 
may be submitted: this is strange m a 
journal anxious to maintain its cosmo- 
politan flavour. 

Very few of the papers are about 
research which actually focuses on the 
structure and design of what is being 
taught. This is sad and shows strange . 


questions on highly technical matters. 
Much of this material is abstruse for 
those who can recognize the immense 
potential of videodisc, with its swift 
access to vast stores of information and 
its high standards of vision and sound, 
but who are not themselves engaged in 
the production of discs. Yet the inter- 
est and understanding of this constitu- 
ency is arguably as important to the 
realization of the videodisc's potential 
in education as is the debugging of this 
or that project. 

The overall impression left by the 
four issues is one of great enthusiasm 
from producers but un overall uncer- 
tainty about the future role of the disc. 
As with other areas of the micro- 
technology revolution, there is 
repcatco emphasis on the crucial im- 
portance of “the design and creation of 
the customers’ programmes" - that is, 
the applications of the technology 
rather than the technology itself. Some 
of the weaker articles nevertheless fall 
to do more than report the whizz-bang 
performance (or explosion) of particu- 
lar clusters of hardware. The most 
attractive aspect of the newsletter, 
however, is tlie frank and breezy hon- 
esty of its style. The editor is not averse 
to making clear his own prejudices; 
and contributors have so far been 


era. Indeed, it is towards the develop- 
ment industry as much as academia 
that the journal is directed - an 
orientation that is itself an Indication 
of the growing maturity of the property 
business In advanced economies, a 
maturity that has led to the need for 
research and for in-depth analyses into 
the financial performance of invest- 
ments In the development and re- 
development of land. 

Although the editor is keen to pub- 
lish papers on any aspect of the 
development process in any part of the 
world. Great Britain is very much at 
the centre of the current contributors 
worlds. He intends to include articles 
• that describe particular development 
Bchemes as well as papers that evaluate 
the effects of public policy, economic 
fluctuations and environmental impact 
on land development. The journal 
. pays as much attention to private Hnd 
.institutional concerns as to public sec- 
tor matters. In .tills sense it is in tune 
with the times - and with some of its 
major sponsor?, including financial 
institutions, property companies _ aria 
the agents that advise them. Articles 
are well written and sensitive to cur- 
rent trends in the various property 
markets; and they provide a fair bal- 
ance between practitioners needs and 
academic content. Whether the editor 
will be able to maintain this bafana: 
will depend on who buys the ourajl. 
Hbwever. he must be congratulated on 


and practitioners in the property nem. 

■ The contents of Land Use Policy 
are much more wide-ranging. Not orjly 
riu. iniirnfll cover a much greater 


priorities when so many arc, hy con- 
trast, exploring attitudes. The reason 
may well be that the pattern nf much 
reported research, where the resear- 
cher invades the school briefly with 
questionnaires and interviews, is 
opportunist in avoiding any interfer- 
ence with the teaching. 

1 here is little this journal can do 
about this, but it could improve on its 
successful foundation in two ways. The 
first would be to raise the referees’ hur- 
dles; although most of the papersare of 
good quality, a few that show neither 
insightful comment nor new empirical 
results have slipped through. The sec- 
ond is to attend more to the reader- 
ship. The stated aim of serving 
teachers and students, and not just the 
research community, is almost cer- 
tainly over-ambitious. However, if the 
journal is to take this task seriously, 
editors will have to Impose a house 
style to help the non-expert reader. 
Tactics here could include a short 
abstract on every paper, short intro- 
ductions which actually introduce the 
work covered, clear statements at the 
outset to tell readers whether a paper Is 
a critical review, or a presentation of 
new results, or a theoretical reflection, 
and finally a short statement at the end 
to communicate to the average teacher 
what has been achieved and why it 
matters. These might not be enough to 
help the target audience, but they 
would certainly help people like me. 

Paul Black 

Paul Black is Director of the Centre for 
Science and Mathematics Education at 
Chelsea College, London. 

refreshingly open about difficulties 
they have been facine. 

Issue four (July, 1984) proudly re- 
ports the first stages of the University ! 
of London Audio-Visual Centre joint 
govern mrnl and industry project to 
develop the use of interactive video- 
discs in higher education. Nearly 
£ 200,000 has been granted towards the 
production of four videodiscs that will 
in all cost just under £370,000 - quite 
fearsome costs that underline the im- 
portance of-this venture both to the 
educational world and to industry. 
Athough at first sight I was startled to 
note that one of the four discs will be 
concerned with “dog maintenance", a 
moment's reflection shows that the 
marketability and user-friendliness of 
the disc is going to be crucially impor- 
tant to the realization of its potential in 
education. I hope therefore that the 
newsletter will continue, that it will 
develop Its scope, and that many 
others will be encouraged to subscribe 
and contribute to it. 


Robin Moss 

Dr Moss Is Head of Educational Prog- 
ramme Services at the Independent 
Broadcasting Authority. 


includes many papers examining third 
world subjects. As a consequence, it 
lacks the clear focus of Land Develop- 
ment Studies and, more seriously, 
despite the journal's title, many arti- 
cles do not address policy questions 
directly, Each issue Includes papers 
that are both informative and interest- 
ing in their own right - some written 
with an academic audience in mind, 
some not - but it is not especially evi- 
dent which groups of practitioners and 
academics the journal is trying to 
address. The leader articles do not help 
much either, as these are sweeping and 
rather confusing. On the other hand, 
in a curious way it is the editor’s 
eclecticism that attracts. The journal 
should stimulate debate through its 
invited articles and keep Its readership 
informed with its substantial book 
review section and calendar of future 
events. 

Both journals exhibit birth pains. 
Each has too large a proportion of its 
papers or book reviews written by 
members of its respective advisory 
boards and too many of the papers 
have appeared in a similar form 
elsewhere or as conference papers. 
One Journal (Land Use Policy) lias too 
little direction while the other is possi- 
bly too specialized; and the publishers 
may experience more serious problems 
fa establishing a viable circulation than 
the editors may face in attracting mate- 
rial to publish. Nevertheless, both ven- 
tures have made a promising start.' ■ 


Ri chard Munton: 

Richard Munton is (ectu^rin gm 
ahrwUnivd/fiiy'. College London 
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Editor: Dr N. Maclean 
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Tuning 

up 

Music Perception; 
an interdisciplinary journal 
edited by Diana Dculsch 
Quarterly 

University of California Press. 

560.00 per annum (institutions). 

$30. 00 (individuals) 

ISSN 0730 7S29 

During the past ten or twelve years 
the study of the perccptual/cognitive 
processes involved in listening to and 
performing music has undergone a 
metamorphosis. Until fairly recently 
the area nas been regarded as some- 
thing of a back-water, at least as far as 
mainstream psychology in Britain is 
concerned. The processes involved 
when one listens to Mahler or Miles 
Davis have been regarded as unimpor- 
tant or unrepresentative of general 
function, compared with those 
required for the recognition and recall 
of strings of nonsense syllables or 
extracts from tables of random 
numbers! 

However, since the 1970s an increas- 
ing number of notable workers in the 
areas of perceptual and cognitive pro- 
cesses fit the distinction may still be 
allowed) have undertaken music 
research. The majority of (his work has 
come from the UnitedStntes, but there 
have also been important contribu- 
tions from Europe. Scandinavia and 
Britain - although the number of 
serious regular contributors here can 
probably be counted on the fingers of 
one hand. 

A consequence of the recent 
upsurge of interest in music as an area 
in which particular modes of process- 
ing may be studied with profit is that 
there has been a steady increase in the 
number of articles on the topic by 
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prominent figures, appearing in main- 
stream experimental and cognitive 
journals. Real progress has been made 
not merely in the explanation of the 
importance of stimulus properties such 
as tonal complexity, transients, fre- 
quency end so on. but also in the areas 
of perception of form and structure 
which are fundamental to music per- 
ception, and to perception generally. 
In particular, the investigation of the 
observer as an active organizing 
agent who imposes form and structure 
on material has replaced, or at least 
become complementary to, the study 
of stimulus properties. There are vast 
opportunities here for the investiga- 
tion of how people deal with meaning- 
ful material other than verbal 
symbols - research which con in fact 
indicate the limitations of studying 
more impoverished stimulus realms. 

Given the above rising tide of inter- 
est, it is only natural that a major new 
journal should now be launched deal- 
ing solely with these issues. The editor. 
Professor Diana Deutsch, is certainly 
the most prominent psychologist 

Hankering 
after 
the past 

New Ideas In Psychology: 
an International Journal of 
Innovative theory In psychology 
edited by Pierre Moesslnger, John 
Broughton and Richard Kitchener 
Thrice yearly 

Pergamon Press. $65.00perannum 
(institutions), $30.00 (individuals 
whose institutions subscribe) 

ISSN 0734 1.I8X 

The editors of this journal start from 
the rather jaundiced point of view that 
“psychology has assumed the character 
of a routine activity, and in this respect 
exhibits an unfortunate resemblance to 
any other established bureaucratic 
profession”. Their aim is to reawaken 
the enthusiasm nnd excitement which 
they associate with earlier periods of 
psychological investigation by promot- 
ing “the writing and publication of 
innovative theoretical and research 


of most practising psychologists. 
Indeed, the four issues which nave 
appeared so far provide little indica- 


Journals 

received 

Hie following Journals were re- 
ceived from publishers but could 
not be reviewed In this Issue. 
Those marked with an asterisk 
may be reviewed at some later 
date. 
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Astronomy Express (Cambridge University 
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Ada Allmenlarfa: ei) international journal of 
food science (Reldel) * 

Experimental Hematology: official pubfloa- 
tlon of the International Society 1 for Ex- 
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Gene Analysis Tedinlques .- (Elsevier' 
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Hunj^iT^cwlodogy : ,an International journal 
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Journal ol Pharnjaoeuttaal and Biomedical 
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mon Press) .■ 

Magnetic Resonance Imaging: an Interna-, 
•tonal journal of basic research and oHnJqal 
applications (P Jraemon Press) 

Manual Medicine: official journal ol the Inter-' 
national Federation (or Manuel Medicine 

Mfcroblotogical Sciences (Blackwell ScJen- 1 
lino, for the International Union of Micro- 
biological Sciences) 


working in this field, and she has 
assembled a talented editorial board 
from a variety of disciplines. The con- 
tributions are of a generally high stan- 
dard if the first three issues are 
anything to go by. although a certain 
amount of the material consists of 
recent “rehashes” which will be 
already familiar tu those conversant 
with the current literature. However, it 
is early days: and the fact that must of 
the important work will now lie easily 
accessible through a single journal is 
surely invaluable. 

Although existing journals dealing 
with music ure all too often of an uns- 
cientific nature (some indeed are 
frankly magical) , the British journal, 
The Psychology of Music, is not one of 
these. It contains interesting and valu- 
able material with some regularity, but z 
it does suffer from another problem: £ 
the contributions are rather variable, X 
and as a psychologist 1 find some of the B 
articles by musicologists and music $ 
educators unsatisfactory and occasion- z 
ally somewhat weird. (No doubt they ? 
have similar feelings about the psycho- £ 
logical contributions.) My reaction to Q 
Music Perception was from time to £ 
lime rather similar: the same polariza- 
tion between musicians-who-would- 
be-sclentists and scientists-who- 



tion that this journal will have much 
impact upon the development of psy- 
chology in the immediate future. 

Very few of the contributions actu- 
ally attempt any serious theoretical 
integration or conceptual develop- 
ment. Notable exceptions are two dif- 
ferent papers which compare the 
theoretical systems of Freud and 
Piaget, a discussion of the relevance of 
artificial intelligence to ethology, a 
critical evaluation of attempts to teach 
language to apes, and a discussion of 
the similarities between interpersonal 
expectancy effects and nara- 
psychological phenomena. Each of 
these might easily have been published 
in an established journal such as Psy- 
chological Bulletin. 

Many of the remaining papers are 
merely unreasoned, partisan attacks 
upon professional rivals, based solely 
upon differences of opinion or dif- 
ferences in the definition of key terms. 
This is especially true of the peer com- 
mentaries whicn follow, most of the - 
original papers. Although these occa- 
sionally make constructive objections 
to specific points, they are more often 
quite unpleasant diatribes lacking 
coherent argument. As one of the 
injured parties rightly comments in his 
reply, “a debate at this shorthand level 
generates nothing but excited 
tempers". 

To some Bxtent, this problem 
reflects the authors’ inability to present 
a convincing and well-structured case 
in a concise manner. (Original papers 
in this journal are normally restricted 
' to. 25 pages of typescript, commen- 


would-be-musicians is discernable. 
Although this may be an inevitable 
penalty of producing a journal which 

taries to 10 pages.) Some contributors 
tiy to get round this limitation by bal- 
dly stating the conclusions of argu- 
ments which (we are assured) are 
presented in more detail and in a more 
convincing manner elsewhere. Indeed, 
some papers give the impression of 
being notices of recently published 
books, and one contributor goes so far 
as to provide a detailed reading list 
consisting largely of his own publica- 
tions. More surprisingly, authors are 
also restricted on the length of 
abstracts' as a result, some are 
ludicrously uninformative, while 
others are non-existent. 

Although many of the papers dis- 
cussing actual psychological theories 
are concerned with the work of Piaget, 
the editors assure us that this bias was 
unintentional and that they expect 
more contributions from other the- 
oretical orientations in the future. Per- 
haps to fuel the editors' nostalgia, a 
number of papers also consist of com- 
mentary upon and exegesis of writings 
from earlier this century. However, 
many papers are not even concerned 
with psychological research, and 
instead are devoted to more general 
philosophical issues. Describing such 
issues as “conceptual” or “meta-the- 
oretical" does not disguise the fact that 
they are already widely discussed in 
many other journals. Where these 


l.do hope that the existence uf , 
major new journal does not mean te 
editors of journals which have hither! 
published contributions in the arS 
music perception and cognition will 
now feci justified in rejecting articles 
on the grounds that there fa a “more 
suitable outlet”. Although in the short- 
term this new journal will be welcomed 
by all those interested in problems of 
music perception, in the longer term it 
remains to be seen whether others with 
less fascination in music will use It to 
illuminate general issues in perception 
and cognition, or whether they will 
stick to their trnditional sources. I also 
hope that the journal will serve to 
enhance and broaden the scope of the 
study of music perception raiher than 
merely concentrate it all in one place 
where it can be ignored by those with a 
preference for explicating the 
meaningless or the nonsensiem. 

John Booth Davies 

John Booth Davies is senior lecturer in 
psychology at the University of Strath- 
clyde. 

i 

One unusual feature of this journal 
is the inclusion of interviews with sup 
posedly influential figures. Unfor- 
tunately, these manifest the same 
failings as the more conventional con- 
tributions. They are variable in quality 
and depth, they are poorly structured 
and edited, and tney are almost 
entirely lacking in sustained argument. 
Academically, they are very much at 
the level of a genial after-dinner con- 
versation. Indeed, the only consis- 
tently readable contributions to the 
journal are the book reviews, which I 
found uniformly well written and 
informative. 

In setting up this journal, the editors 
indicate they wished to foster “a caring 
attitude toward the potential benefici- 
aries of psychology, or toward the Geld 
itselF’. My overall impression is that 
this admirable goal has been betrayed. 
I could detect no concern for, indeed, 
no interest at all in the practice of psy- 
chology in contemporary society, and 


tor me future development ot tne disci- 
pline, This journnl does, however, 
illustrate the barrenness, artificiality, 
and eeoistic nature of the worst type of 
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ex cathedra pronouncements by phi- 
losophers and others on the fringes of 
the discipline about the proper busi- 
ness of psychologists. 
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stream psychologists. 


John T. E. Richardson 

John T. E. Richardson is a senior 
lecturer in psychology at Brunei Uni- 
versity. 
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^ BOOKS 

An overdue revaluation 


SSSS^versity Press, 

S, ?igl 9 25883 9 and 2774S 5 

major dramatists of the 
Sage. Ben Jonson has en- 
Sledthe greatest admiration coupled 
least affection . I n tlw m p jr s 
n^snecialists at least, T.S. Eliot s 
Sv phrases on his reputation 
mordantiy accurate: damned 
Lite praise that quenches all desire to 
Sri the book .... afflicted by the 
of the virtues which excite 
Asi pleasure". Jonson has hud his 
wrpalhelic intcroreicrs. In fairly rc- 
otI wars, E.B. fartndge, Jonas Bar- 
fa, Alexander Leggatt and Stephen 
Oral have all afforded searching in- 
Jls into his genius. Yet there has 
remained a need for a book that makes 
anseof Jonson’s idiosyncratic career, 

; claying its continuities and cxplnin- 
I big Us gaps, drawing into relntiun the 
man and the work, and connecting all 
iiihlhe literature and general culture 
rf the time. . 

Anne Barton has written such a 
teal. The Jonson who emerges is in 


Thomas Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy, com- 
missioned, it is supposed, by the 
theatre manager Philip Henslowc as a 
riposte to the revenge plays of 
Siiakespcnre and John Marslon 
then being staged by rival companies. 
The argument from style against Jon- 
son's authorship is rightly dismissed, 
while the preoccupation of the addi- 


Biny ways a familiar figure: velic- 
nently irascible yet tender-hearted, 
itoof yet gregarious, the disciple of 
order yet frequently in trouble, a man 
those very creative energy is depen- 
dent upon self-division and self-critic- 
ism. His literary career lakes on a 
comprehensible shape: the repeated 
nperimentation with comic form, rc- 
rarkfog other men’s plays and rccupi- 
milting his own, and the frustrating 
(Eversion into tragedy; the early rcjec- 
foo of Elizabethan modes that 
becomes in the end a nostalgia for 
lfaa|s Elizabethan so potent as to 
lerasre Elizabethan expression. 

Prolessor Barton limits her discus- 
wn to the plays; the poems, prose 
wrlra and masques arc mentioned 
only by way ofiliust ration . 1 nevil ubly , 

•be reader carries nwny a sense of 
completeness, for these omitted 
literary forms are not only important in 
•kouelvM, but include the work of 
Jfteiswhen the theatre-record is blank. 
m omission of the masque in purl Um- 
ar leaves unexplained one of the great 
wgmas of Jonson’s career, the sus- 
teUwd willingness to compose fluUcr- 
^ masques for it corrupt court. Yet 
rmfttsor Barton has not offered to 
a literary biography, nnd her 350 

^ on the plays arc already replete 
scholarship and interpretation. 

•ter achievement is that If we don’t see 
Jonson whole, we certainly see a far 
rore humanly engaged and engaging 
wrestling with the difficulties ot 
^cttoscntraae, and with the injuries 
w the passing years, than the self- 
SjjffiMnt and scholarly classicist of 
wnycntional conception. 

Professor Barton's method is largely 
r^logical. The early work is cx- 
. uy ihe attractive hypothesis 
; it indudes the extant additions to Professor 


turns with father-son relationships be- 
comes supporting evidence in favour 
of Jonson s involvement. Professor 
Barton shows indeed that this topic 
develops into a subject of peculiar 
emotional resonance throughout Jon- 
son's work, dramatic and nan-drama- 
tic alike. In the early plays, it lies 
behind the intensity ot Femeze's grief 
in The Case is Altered when he believes 
liis two sons are lost. Much later, it 
helps to explain the strong emotional 
coloration of the young men’s be- 
. hnviour in Epicoene at Morose's ex- 
pense, due to Jonson’s “unconscious 
assimilation of the uncle/hephuw rela- 
tionship to one much closer, and, for 
him always emotionally charged: 
father and son.” It is characteristic of 
this book to explain the intensities of 
Epicoene in this humane way, and to 
reject the more colourful speculations 
of Edmund Wilson on Jonson as an 
iiiml erotic punishing himself through 
Morose for all that was regressive in his 
own nature. , 

An “obsessive element” in Jonson s 
concern around 1599 with the rival art 
of Shakespeare lias recently been 
noticed by E.A.J. Honigniann. Cer- 
tainly, the convoluted story of Jon- 
son’s relationship with the creative 
imagination of Shakespeare beams 
early in his career. Cynthia s Revels, it 
is true, reworks the comic mode of 
John Lyly, not of Shakespeare, and 
thus serves ns one of the earliest 
examples of Jonson’s persistent en- 
counter with the attractive but (so it 
seemed at this stuae) irksomely seir- 
dcluding world of the Elizabethan 
imagination. PochLiter, on the other 


iiund , owes urlistie debts to Romeo and 
Juliet. Sc jam is, a few years later, 
answers the less disciplined and scho- 
larly treatment of Roman history in 
Julius Caesar. Here, the debt may be 
intricnicly duuMo, if Professor Barton 
is tight In her hypothesis that the 
“second pen" which shared the theatre 
script with Jonson. but which was 
written-out for publication, was Unit or 
Siiakespcnre. How frustrating to lose, 
if she lv right, a theatre-text jointly 
composed oy (lie two greatest of 
English writers for the stage. Later m 
Jonson’s career, his association with 
Shakespeare's art becomes more a 
matter of creative borrowing, than of 
rivalry or forced collaboration (as one 
supposes it must have been if Sejamts 
was shared). A newly-emohona! 
Shakespearean, nolc entcrs Wittipol s 
wooing of Frances Fuzdottrei In 77ie 
Devil is an Ass, and the piay borrows 
the Shakespearean expedient of telling 
truth through play-acting. Lateragam 
with The New inn , Jonson adopts what 
is virtually a 

mode, casting much of the play. In 
Professor Barton s words, as a poig- 


nant wish-dream”. It is u sad irony that 
Jonson, so ofien compared with 
Shakespeare to his disadvaniuge. the 
more he imitates his rival, the more 
certainly his plnys have seemed fail- 
ures, in the theatre and in popular 
esteem. 

The gradual accommodation with 
Shakespeare represents only one ver- 
sion of the larger adjustment to Eli- 
zabethan literature and values which 
Professor Barton shows is a character- 
izing feature of Jonson’s creative 
biography. The New Inn responds to 
the work of Lyly, Edmund Spenser, Sir 
Philip Sidney and the early John 
Donne, as well as lo Shakespeare; at .g 
the centre of Jonson’s dramatic writ- S 
ing. BartMomew Fair had adopted 3 
Sidney. Richard Edwards and Christ- 
opher Marlowe (as well as Chaucer) as 5 
indices of value. In two of the Intest jE 
plays, 77ie Tale of a Tub and The Sad q 
Shepherd, the acceptance of Eli- * 
zabethan habits of thought and feeling | 
is almost complete. In the first, Jonson Q 
offers what is virtually pastiche of a 5 
variety of Elizabethan literary modes, 
and in the loiter an anglicized versjon 
of pastoral that lays under contribution 
not only the classical writers and those 
of the Italian Renaissance, but also 
Sidney. Spenser and Michael Drayton. 
The wheel has come full circle from the 
uneasy, largely negative, reaction to 
Elizabethan writing in the earlier 
work, as Jonson sought 10 establish his 
literary personality in opposition to 
those around him. 

This literary development reflects a 
larger movement in the social and 
political consciousness of Jonson s 
time. The chapter “Harking Back to 
Elizabeth" is in some respects detach- 
able from the rest of the book , and has 
indeed hecn separately published. )t 
discusses The Variety L 1 64 1 ) , the 
second play of William Cavendish, 
Earl of Newcastle, Jonson’s patron 
1 and his admiring successor as dramal- 
r ’ isi for the King's Men, n work where 
f yeanling for an Elizabethan pust be- 
, comes the passport to comic triumph. 

The hero. Manly’s, affectation of 
1 wearing Elizabethan clothes finds an 
* echo in the rcnl-lifc Earl of Arundel, 



Den Jonson, a portrait after Abraham von Blyenberch 

ween proper names and the people new directions in Jcmsoi 
they identify. In earlier plays, personal in the reassessment oM 
names had depicted people iso Inted by Die Devil is an Ass is fo 

some peculiarity ol temperament or better and f« >" 
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powerful courtier nnd recipient or 
noetic praise from Jonson. The play s 
Elizabethan nostalgia represents a sut- 


Eiiznbcthan nostalgia represents a sur- 
vival of Ihe cull oT Elizabeth beyond 
the queen’s death, one that became a 
locus of political opinion, nnd evens 
source of possible subversion, in the 
writing of such men as Fulkc GrevUlc 
and wnller Raleigh. Jonson s literary 
preferences come to secin, m mis 
intellectual context, more than merely 

Pro 3 es 5 or Barton locates the centre 
of Jonson’s achievement In Barth- 
olomew Fair, "an irregular and nimit- 
able masterpiece", the culmination of 
repeated experiments with comic 
form. The- Fair is a type of chaos, in 
mimicry of Hie random fiow of bfe 
itself, but held within a formal conlrd 
so strict that no single episode can oe 
spared without loss. Professor Barton 
discusses at some length Jonson s life- 
long interest in the connexions bet- 


names had depicted people isomieu uy 
some peculiarity of temperament or 
“humour"; here the names draw atten- 
tion to the ordinary and fragile connex- 
ions that form the centre of peoples 
lives. Naming becomes "a way of 
acknowledging the disturbing opacity 
and strangeness even of people who 
sccni close - a husband , a wife, a tutor 
or a life-long friend.” Against that 
opacity, the people of the Fair, if not 
their visitors, respond with a touching 
loyalty to each other, a loyalty that 
exemplifies the principal virtue of 
Jonsmi’s comic world, the virluo of 
mist. It is not difficult to see poignant 
.connexions between thnt virtue nnd 
the everyday conflicts of Jonson s 
personal life, not least in his final 

yC T1ic other major plays, in Professor 
Barton’s account, are those endorsed 
by the majority of critics. Epicoene 
strikingly anticipates the interests and 
procedures of the Restoration theatre. 
Sejamts creoles 0 nightmare vision ora 
police state, but suffers from uncer- 
tainties of genre. Volpone is disting- 
uished by its creation of an intensely 
detailed materialism, and by a sub- 
lexlual antithesis between gemstones 
and flesh. Professor Barton follows 
John Crasser in thinking the charac- 
ters have a greater psychological depth 
than is normally admitted, but that is 
not a road I should myself want to 
travel, thinking that In this repect 
Jonson’s dramaturgy has much in com- 
mon with that of Bertolt Brecht. 7Je 
Alchemist is rightly judged to be me 
funniest play Jonson ever wrote .one 


new directions in Jonson criticism lies 
in the reassessment of the late plays. 
The Devil is an Ass is found to be “far 
better and far more interesting than 
most of its critics have made out", a 
verdict endorsed by professional pro- 
ductions in recent times in Edinburgh, 
Nottingham and elsewhere. The Staple 
of News is less successful, but repre- 
sents a serious attempt to adapt the 
morality play to contemporary pur- 
poses. With The New Inn. Professor 
Barton, in my view rightly, overturns 
the original and much-repeated verdict 
of failure, and argues for “a fine and 
haunting play"- This ■* a judgment 


lunium --- ■ , 

that looks hard at moral, disorder 
without losing its geniality 'of lone. 
The book’s chief contribution to 
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■ in covers of 

. Cambridge 
8,1 rival to the 


ty”. now compete for a new generation 
of readers with editions of the plays 
that arc abreast of modern scholarship 
and criticism and similar in £ en **‘jJ 
scope and design. Two distinctive 
features of the New Cambridge 
Shakespcure, under the general edi- 
torship of Philip Brockbank, are the 
(Irawines bv C. Waller Hodges 
together wi& other illustrations of 
stage-performance and the se PJ r J[® 
treitment of textual problems a! the 

end of the volume “available to those 

users who wish to know why and how 
one published text differs from 
another". To the reader whorequir« 
no more than a reliable modernized 
text with helpful footnotes, there 
Sght well reem little 10 choose to- 
tween the two senes, ewenti ut P n «^ 
Rut whatever the capacity ot in 

swarassas-; 

C * l oMhe three plays that lauiidt the 

sS»&iir«|3 

■ ^sstsaeg^t 


tains much useful information, but it 
does not provide a clear and unified 
critical account of the play, preferring 


does not piuvn* 

critical account of the play, Preferring 
instead to emphasize fie lack of«n- 
sensus in the spectram of nterpreta 
live responses. As he points out, this 
divergence of critical attitudes is para- 
lleleain the piay’sstage-histor^ where 
“completely satisfying performances 
can be given which have at their heart 

^^asn-is 

theatre (including Verdi's opera) earns 
its place in a guioe to an understanding 

°^B^akemDre Evans, in his introduc- 
tion to Romeo and Juliet, ^p 8 ^ 1011 ' 

far attention to Shakespeare?? treat 

menl of his main source, Arthur 
Brooke’s “leisurely” (some would say 
tedious) narrative poem, excerpts 

g R^^ fkill l °n / restrarturing 1 
and Snsi^ing the actio nasweUas 

is:? 

• ensure ^lurr^^nejy^pi^fe^^ 


to his story of young nnd tragic love ,is 
defended against- those critira who 
have accused the tragedy of meta- 
nhysical confusion. Concentrating on 
the craftsmanship of Ihe play, howev- 
er, this Introduction does not really 
come to terms with the nature of the 
passion, the “tragic love . in the 
central relationship itself- The section 
on Uie stage-history, while full of 
interest. Is not integrated with the rest 
of the introduction and adopts an 
unfortunately hostile tone towards 
what Is ''all too common today in 
Shakespeare productions generally . 
The vagaries of spine recent criticism 
-are treated much more tolerantly. 

Ann Thompson’s edition o] The 
Taming of the Shrew follows haid upon 
the heels of those for the Oxford 
Shakespeare (1982) and the new 
Arden (1981). yet her introduction 
offers '11 radically fresh nnd challenging 
view of the play, in the light of varied 
attempts to undercut the uncomprom- 
ising male chauvinism of the laming- 
plot. “If played straight, with a minl- 
. jn tun of interpreted ve direction, she 
writes, "Shakespeare’s play contains 
-no such indication of a. comfortable, 
- egp ,i$t father 
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shared by Michael Hatiaway in the 
forthcoming Revels edition, who also 
sees the court of love as a means 
towards the discovery of true emotion, 
and not a burlesque of fashionable 
uco -platonic practices in the circle of 
Henrietta Mario. The Magnetic Lady, 
while serious ond self-questiomng, 
fails to find its true formula, but A Tide 
of a Tub , provided wc overcome a 
tong-established reluctance to treat it 
as a Caroline play, makes for charming 
theatre, delightfully re-creating the 
weave of relationships that defines a 
country community, near London but 
not of it. Even The Sad Shepherd, In 
Professor Barton’s willy and affection- 
ate account, becomes at once an 
entertaining and serious play, celeb- 
rating those values of communal order 
by which the later Jonson set such 
store. 

This is n humane, richly knowledge- 
able book, and highly readable. It will 
make a permanent contribution to the 
overdue revaluation of one of our 
greatest playwrights. 

J.R. Muiryne is professor of English at 
the University of Inwwfok. 

leaves Its audieiice with the impression 
that a woman’s role consists in graceful 
submission." - The stage-history, 
however, is a record of the different 
ways and means by which this unpalat- 
able theme, particularly as expressed 
in Kate’s last tong speeeh, has been 
ambivalently performed; Similarly, 
critical tradition has either ignored the 
play or else “almost universally, scho- 
lars arid critics who enter the fray at all 
assume a necessity to defend the play 
even though the attack is rarely articu- 
lated”. Ann Thompson leaves us with 
the play's problems and its power to 
embarrass, irritate and disturb, despite 
the implication of the Christopher Sly 
scenes that it is, after all, only a play. 
If subsequent editors in the series show 
something of the same spirited engage- 
ment with the plays in their theatrical 

and critical contexts, the New Cam- 
bridge Shakespeare will be enlivening 
as well as illuminating. 


D. J, Palmer 

D. J. Palmer is professor of English at i 
. ifie University of Manchester. 
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A new 
class 


TheHmsfan Worker: lire and labor 
under (he Isarlst regime 
ediled by Victoria E. Bonneli 
University of California Press, £25.00 
and £7.65 

fSBNQ520048377 and 05059 2 

“In the ten years that I have lived with 
workers, I have rarely met anyone who 
dtd not dream of changing his occupa- 
tion. So wrote the Russian metal- 
work * r .- P. Timofeev, in 1906. In 
compiling this collection of extracts 
from three workers* memoirs and two 
reports of working-class life by social 
investigators, Victoria Bonneli rells us 
5?!, “7 a,m w ?s to comprehend the 
daily fives and mentalities'* of Rus- 
sian workers in the period prior to the 


A devotee 
of Clio 


ThoPoiltlcal Thought of Martin Luther 
by W.D.J. Cargill Thompson 
edited by Philip Broad head 

Harvester Press, £22.50 

ISBN 07108 0678 7 

If, as it seems, the requirement to 
believe traditional Christian truth 
claims has been waived for Anglican 
bishops, it wifi be no surprise to the 
reader that a much respected professor 
of eccJesiasrieal history in the Univer- 
5, jy of London was far more a devotee 
of Clio than of Christ. fa a one-time 
pupil of the anti-clerical and enigmatic 
Christopher Morris of King’s, Cam- 
bridge, such a creed would in any case 
have beep de rigueur and in no way 
softened by the subtle thrusts of Nor- 
man Sykes who was the first really to 
trains Cargill Thompson's mind in. 
Reformation studies. Introductory 
observations to he sure, but relevant 1 
enough in seconding the suggestion of 

525?“ Pr ° f “ sor A - G- Dickens 
i (who has contributed a preface to this 
ppsihumous^-pubtishcd study) that 
j-argill Thompson would most readily 
have agreed to be gazetted an intellec- 
tual historian - particularly one who to 
uw end or his brief span “retained a 
predominant interest in the seminal 
ideas of Intellectual leaders”. 

Political thought has of ; late staged 
something of a comeback, not merely 
as an intellectual discipline, but be- 
cause of the way suen studies con 
deepenThe average- individual's grasp 
S J ojagiMl bases of government. 

" whole spectrum of 

societies in the contemporary world. 
Simply by challenging the papal and 
irapenaJ order, the Reformation of the. 
sixteenth century effectively ques- 
tioned the structure of medieval sode- 
y, its theory and practice. And Martin 

. t iV J er 1 1< 3v°. ved nQl “ a rising 
polltkal thinker, ^but as a concerned 
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pastor determined to restore primitive 
purity to the faith and at the same time 
, denounce the Roman antichrist for 
overthrowing the divinely prescribed 
order of world government. In short, 
LuthBr himself never consciously 
showed interest in the Ingenious quali- 


ncBtions wmen could auapx ana update 
the practical wisdom of Plato and 
Aristetle to a new political situation. 
The Institutions of the empire that he 
inherited at the start of the sixteenth 
century as a loyal subject of the Saxon 
Elector were God-giyen, and Christian 
With supremely commanded, obedi- . 
enCeto the status quo and by no means 
gave theidealfst leave to search obt the 
best form of government, 
v “ not to imply that Wltten- 
berg s professor of biblical studies 
lacked idealism - merely to point out 
that his idealism was of a different 
kind. Convinced as he was that scrip- 
ture contained the divine blueprint Mr 
government, Luther emphasized- that 
CjOo had; himself directly instituted 
authority, and that the 
AJmighly by no means intended this to 
he mediated by the popes of Rome. 
Nor might men rebel against such 
lawful authority, even doctrines of 
non-resistance being at best a ques- 
tionable fast resort. His protest also 
made a basically biblical distinction 
between temporal *and -ecclesiastical ■ 


First World War. Her volume admir- 
ably achieves its purpose: first, in 
providing us with rich ethnographic 
data about the everyday work ana life 
of workers; second, bv allowing us to 
delve into the inner world of these men 
and women, to glimpse their hopes, 
fears and desires, to understand how 
they defined and experienced their 
situation. 

At the end of the nineteenth century 
there were about 6.4 million hired 
workers of all kinds, in the Russian 
Empire, of whom 2.4 million were 
factory and mine- workers. They were 
a highly variegated social group, strati- 
fied not only by occupation and skill, 
but by degree of proletarianization, 
gender, age and education. Bonneli 
chooses her extracts with a view to 
illustrating the diversity of experience 
of this new working class. In addition 
to the memoirs, which describe the 

C ation of metalworkers and textile 
rkers - the two most inporlant 
groups of factory workers - there are 
reports on the sweated tailoring trades 
in Moscow and on the conditions of 
shopworkers. 

The picture of working and Jiving 
conditions which emerges from these 
accounts makes for bleak reading. 


Concluding a catalogue of the dis- 
advantages and injustices suffered by 
textile-workers, the engineer F. P. 
Pavlov wonders "whether there is an 
administrative or political power any- 
where in the civilized world that can 
control an individual so completely, 
down to the last detail, as does the 
director of a Russian factory". Yet 
conditions jn factories were generally 
better than in small workshops or retail 
outlets, where female and child labour 
predominated. One shopgirl reported 
that: "the first thing the shop owner or 
manager says when you ask for a job is: 
Are you ticklish?' If you bat your eyes 
and nod your head suggestively, the 
job is yours”. 

The control exercised by the em- 
ployer over the worker's lire extended 
beyond the workplace, for two out of 
every five factory workers and most 
workers in artisanal enterprises de- 
pended on their employers for lodging. 
Pavlov describes the regimentation 
and lade of privacy which character- 
* ZCl d life in factory barracks, but 
conditjons in privatefy-renred accom- 
modation were probably worse, with 
six or more to a squalid, damp, 
un ventilated room. After working six 
days a week for eleven or more hours 
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the Christian 
ministry being purely admonitory with 
none of the temporal sanctions tradi- 
tions ]y claimed by the papacy. The 
parallel with Augustine - particularly 
Hie notion of a continuing state of war 
"solving the two kingdoms of Gad 
and Satan - is useful but never precise. 

! S&? pson,s 0VWI J u <Wnt. 

Augustine s ideas were so vague as to 
be capabie in subsequent centuries of 
being interpreted in a wide variety of 

22S2K W*' Whercas Lu,her,s were 

toteable". C ear * concrete Hnd unmis- 

The weakness of the analysis relates 
to a i suipnsing sin of omission - namely 
MfV continuing debt to the Apos- 
tle Paul : For although Cargill Thomp- 
son makes much of the usual New 
Testament references to both Paul fin 
Romans xm) and indeed Peter (in I 


In the 
stars 


The Forgotten Skyi a guide to astrology 
ip. English Literature 
byJ.C.Eade 

Oxford University Press, £22 50 : 
ISBNO 198128134 

The sky has surely never- been forgot- 
ten, in the sense that critics have 
always been aware of the place of. 
astrological ideas and imagery in 
mediaeval and Renaissance literature. 
But Few if any have hid the ability to 
assess and explain such material with 
an Insider’s grasp. J.C. Eade's book is 
original in devoting as much space to 
explaining the Ptolemaic system of 
astronomy and astrology as ft gives to 
literature, and it includes an appendix 
of “mathefnatifidltarwuids- wvoking- 


each day, few workers were in a 
position to enjoy their leisure con- 
structively: “holidays always seemed 
to derail us. We would drift aimlessly 
from street to street until we finally 
ended up in some beer hall or tavern*' 
All the accounts here testify to the 
devastating effects on working-class 
life caused by male drunkenness. 

It is in ihc realm of social psycholo- 
gy, however, that these accounts arc 
most fascinating, in particular, that of 
the metalworker, Semen Knnntch- 
ikoy, which is remarkable for the 
sensitivity with which it recreates the 
processes whereby peasant migrants 
gradually acquired a new identity as 
factory workers. As a peasant Ind 
newly arrived in Moscow, Knuatch- 
ikov was overwhelmed by the “crowds 
of bustling people, rushing to un- 
known destinations for unknown 
reasons . On becoming an apprentice 
pattern-maker, however, he began to 
identify with the factory, whose “stern 
poetry of labour . . . was growing 
dearer to me than the quiet, peaceful 
lazy poetry of our drowsy village”. He’ 
begins to dress in city styles, and to 
enjoy the status and dignity which 
accrue to his new position as a skilled 
craftsman. At the same lime, he recalls 


Pursuit of 

political 

consensus 


France in the Age of Henri IV: ihc 

struggle for stability 
by Mark Greengross 
Longman, £5.50 
1SBN0582 4 9231 3 

Purpose, ambitious 
SJS rl ? c .!? n 5 f ramiat of the new 
Studies m Modem History” series, is to 
provide “some of the interim conclu- 
aons of current research into the 
French civil wore, and "a revision of 

Henri IV per8pective ” on tlie reign of 

'Hie civil wars themselves, the con- 
tmuing political and religious tensions 
as Henri consolidated his power, the 

Prnnnnim nr.\UL... _ r . 1 ■ ■ ■ 


ftSf not once discuss 

Luthers absolute obsession with 
Paul s teaching. For granted his initial 
grasp of Paulin tkutjkatb sola fide hi 
the celebrated Turmeriebnis, the Wit- 
™ former whole outlook was 

SSI n 5” Vi08 ”° "“P“ 0 " ,0 

Philip Broadhead has done signal 
nS. discipline by getting 

CargUl Thompson into print. Sucf 
posmumous pubUcation Is Sways diffi 
cult to achieve. Broadhead merits the 

editors. 80 glven tD »l£h' 

Peter Newman Broo ks 

Peter Newman Brooks Is a fellow of 
Robinson College , Cambridge. 


trigonometry la the cause of art. 

The declared aim is to "equip the 
layman to approach a particular refer- 
ence with the confidence that he could 
assess Its complexities”. While Eade 
himself regards astrology as “arbitrary 
and wholly (national”, if is a sign of the 

f S i hitai } thorflnd Publisher believe 
that there is a potential market of 

patience and 
,ess committed 
too though, this will be n valuable 
reference book to turn to for a concise 
explanation of "hyleg", "azimuth" and 
other such arcane terms, 

Hlerary texts ip the second half.' 
of the volume range from Chaucer to 
the etiriy eighteenth century . Eade's 
is l hat wpters down to 
about 1500 Stowed a sound grasp of 

, SStra ndm nrinf.(r,lac-' ... T j .1. 


economic problems of the kingdom 
the wider European situation and the 
policies of the king for restoring stabil- 
ity to Ins turbulent dominions arc nil 
considered in a judicious mixture of 
generalization and detail, enlivened by 
apposite quotations from contcmpor- 
ary sources. He clearly demonstrates 
the variety of French provincial experi- 
ence and attitudes, especially on oppo- 
site sides of the St Malo/Gcnevn line. 
Tlie only current in modern histor- 
iography which he docs not favour is 

SifETS 1 cm P has is on patrimonial 
politics, Uneages and clienteles, as a 
counterbalance to the role of institu- 
tions and social groups, although he 
does mention the dependants of the 
higher aristocracy, It may be that he 
assumes this dynastic aspect of politics 
and society, but it does need stating 
unambiguously. B 

Henri IV & rightly shorn of the 
posth u mou s reputation created for 
him by the Due de Sully and other 
Yet he was undoubtedly a 
shrewd politician. He could not act 
fredy because he owed his acceptance 
JjJJjy* rafln y diffe rent groups, and 
da Jf d h® 1 renege on his earlier inder- 
ta kings to them. He therefore became 
a master of compromise. Pursuing a 
moderate religious policy whfch 


Dnrdon had mastered the basics of the 
J «H^i nd Dryden was indeed mock- 
than astrology 
thc discuss i°n is on late 
Sf,. works, and Eade’s primary 
interest is in unravelling astronomical 
fengmge to seeif it can be madi to 

thp P ft edse *i and ^ herent ‘iree-plan 
for the narrative. The author is afen 

SS jto* for example” that five 

H 1 , edi ; ori qf William Congreve’! 

me i/Th^^ Mdl y inadebu- 
hjc in . their effort^ to elucidate 

P °&kToWn X fl aStr0lQ ?| CaI a,lusi PhS, 
however, is 


his longing to^ ^Ih«ina3rf^^ 
my own wishes and m S S?* 
and will of my father” wlm CBpTice 
missives from the viliane ^ K ^t 
his son "to be obSt^SS? 
and superiors and have faK r* 5 
Only gradually did fa™.?? 1 ’- 
Slough off the psychic dnSS** 
his father, to hffJSil 
small elite of work?r-i , niSl^ ne . of ,hai 
“believed in sdena 
the great service that fireSE* - 
render , and !ater,a«S^ C4n 

Bonneli ably 

which arc well translated ^ 
historical contexf thelr 

should have been saidabouMherS 
scntativencss and rcSSStv J E 
memoirs The fine collSSn' rft 

students for the first timV " CIS 
reasonable price, the chancefoV 
plore from the inside the attitudes awl 

S. A. Smith 

Dr Smith is lecturer in Russian histtm 
at the University of Esso! ' 


pleased few Frenchmen, he did not 

ihlSU"? V s,g . nif5cam number of 
them to the point of insurrection 
Moreover, if any religious group 
formed “a state within a ftate", ft J 
not the Huguenots but the liemr 
towns of the north. Moderation also 
characterized his approach to finance 
and justice, and to foreign affairs 
where the myth of the grand desim is 
exposed. ^ 

Th«-s book vividly proves that Henri 
wns, and could be, no great reformer. 
Rather, says Dr Grecngrass, he esiab 
lislied a political consensus. Yet is this 
not too positive a term? The view of 
Norbert Elias, who is not mentioned, 
that the king established “an equilib- 
rium" among rival social groups, fami- 
lies and institutions may Be nearer the 
mark. 

It is amazing how much has been 
crammed into this short work. There 
are few omissions and even fewer 
factual errors, and only occasionally is 
the interpretation misleading. For ex- 
ample we arc told of Henri's ’‘sensitive 
creation of new peers’', when infertile 
created only tnrec, one of whom 
rehcllcd against him. He also com- 
pares a French and u Spanish writer on 
the importance of the "middling sort" 
in society, hut Ln Roche Flavin was 
talking about the importance of 
bureaucrats whereas Gonzfi lez dc Cd- 
lorigo, a typical arbitrista, wanted 
more middling men In commerce. 
Lastly, for these lapses are very rare, 
we arc told that falling agricultural 
production can be measured by tithe 
returns, and it is only in a much later 
footnote that we learn of tithe strikes 
and thc misappropriation of there 
revenues by landowners. 

The only other criticisms of Ibis 
admirable book are technical. In- 
tended "primarily for students’’, the 
inclusion of 899 largely bibliographical 

1Z1 l..rf nlklf Q 


elude 73 primary sources, is perversely 
erudite. Fewer titles and notes, some 
guidance on further reading and more 
of Dr Greengrass himself would be 
preferable. 

Roger Mettam 

Roger Mettam is senior lecturer in 
history at Queen Mary College , 
London. 


predicted for 1666. Eade asks about 
the accuracy of Wilson’s facts, ana 
what knowledge the passage implies m 
the audience; he proves triumphantly 
that Wilson was right about the edlpse 
and right (by contemporary wisdom) 
in saying that Noah's Flood began on*. 
Friday, out he fails to say that all these 
facts would be significant to the aura-, 
ence mainly in the context of the 

WidesnrenH sivpiilntinn about a DOCS' 


.astrological principles and assumed It 
in their audience. Later allusions \t-ere 
more satirical; astrologers were tldi- 


I , . rrwv glut** 

cured as cheats, and audiences' cpuld 
follow the action without needing aaY 
specialized knowledge. He tows 
■though that Writers gsldtfe as John 


- nu } e ,P a fip a to ah asti-ologlca'i 

§ro/Br ‘f.^^Cher’s TheE\loody 

<° Wilson ’s The Shma S 
toe time of the Flood ' 


•jjjuk upncavHis uuiniinainia m 

of Rome, long predicted for lbp°- 
There is ^ danger that concentration 

on points of detail may lead one to m ,ss • 
the astrological wood for the trees- 
Eade’s' book wil) have a very use J u . 
place in any reference library, but 
readers will still have to turn also to 
D.C. Allen and others who have taken 
a broader, approach. 1 - ' 
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Beside 

oneself 

Mood Identity 
IjSfllDey Shoemaker and 

XlSSSSTm d£5.50 

Si 13208 2 and 13432 8 

Contributions to the debate about 
Sal identity conic thicker and 
U^each year. Most take off from 
Ac famous chapter 27 of book 11 1 of 
1 Locke's Essay Concerning Hu- 
Understanding, which made a 
Scdon between the criteria o 
j^othy for a man and the criteria of 
identity for a person. . 

Bciiut the same man as the British 
Mae Minister or 1972 would consist 
fo Locke, in being a collection of 
mib carrying on in 1984 the same 
Mltera of biological organization as 
She set of (largely different) atoms 
%hich constituted the human body of 
Edward Heath in 1972. Being thc same 
Kim however, would consist in 
earning on the same consciousness 
{raernory, character traits, skills and so 
oa)ss was possessed by the quondam 
Leader of the Conservative Party at 
the earlier time. Locke thought it 
conceivable that the same conscious- 
las might be possessed by a different 
human body - that the man Norman 
Tebbit. say, might wake up one morn- 
ing with intimate memories of Morn- 
ing Cloud and Macmillan cabinet 
dk tings, but no recollection of life as 
u airline pilot. Thc possibility of 
'body-swapping”, as this ims been 
tjBtu, has been argued against by 
Bernard Williams, and for by H.P. 
Grice and Anthony Quinton, inter 
tlm, and has been caught up in wider 
decussions of the possibility or fission 
(Nlpl Lawson as well as Tebbit comes 
» Inherit Heath's consciousness) and 
fusion (Tebbit takes on the combined 
consciousnesses of Heath and Wilson), 
enriched by science flclion-typc de- 
scriptions of brain transplants and 
‘brain-state transfer procedures”. De- 
rek Parfit told us In 1971 that iktsoihiI 
identity did not matter, but continuity 
«d connectedness of consciousness 
did; and he has now, in a large work 
Nrihhed within a few months of these 
Shoemaker and Swinburne, argued 


Finding 

uses 

Philosophy of F. H. Bradley 

Anthony Manser and 
% Stock 

Otford University Press, £22.50 
BBNQ19 B2468B9 

Jfotoert Bradley was tcch- 
“™ l y me most proficient and im- 
aginative of the second generation of 
^tnineteealh-cenlury idealist philo- 


massively for the view that “wc are not 
what we belive ourselves to be" - that 
is, not human individuals but con- 
sciousnesses or sets of memories - 
types rather than tokens of personal- 
ity. The mental criteria which Locke 
thought appropriate lor persons seem, 
in thc 1980s, to have more supporters 
tlmn tlie biological criteria which 
Locke thought appropriate for men. 

Shoemaker is with thc majority in 
this “great debate". But Swinburne is 
not on thc other side, in Ihc sense of 
denying any distinction between being 
thc same person and being the same 
human body. Swinburne too allows for 
body-swapping. But this is because 
Swinburne identifies the person with 
what Locke would have called a "spir- 
itual substance'', thc possessor at any 
moment of mental attributes such as 
hoping, fearing, thinking, feeling, 
itching and grieving. For Swinburne, 
ns for Bishop Butler and Thomas Reid 
in the eighteenth century, thc identity 
of a person is strict, simple and 
unanalysable. Psychological and biolo- 
gical facts may both on occasion pro- 
vide evidence for personal Identity, 
but they cannot constitute that identi- 
ty. It is conceivable, as in Locke’s 
view, that I, the same person, should 
wake up one morning with the body of 
John McEnroe; but it is also conceiv- 
able, as Locke thought it was not, that 
I, the saqje person, should wake up 


one morning with total amnesia, with a 
complete break in my consciousness. 
Thc true “I" for Swinburne is the 
Cartesian ego, Locke’s spiritual subs- 
tance, which is something other than 
the thoughts and feelings, memories 
and experiences which inhere in it. 

Shoemaker's persons, on the other 
hand, arc networks of psychological 
.states, causally and functionally re- 
lated to each other. Shoemaker be- 
lieves that the instantiation of these 
slates and relationships is in fact to be 
found in the human brain; and he is 
willing, therefore, to call himself an 
advocate of “materialism" in contra- 
distinction to Swinburne’s “dualism”. 
But his account of what personal 
identity consists in is not logically 
committed to materialism: he admits 
that the functional relationships which 
in his view constitute personal identity 
could, logically speaking, be exempli- 
fied in non-pliysical states. He thus 
applies to personal identity the views 
about physicalism which are typical of 
functionalists like Hilary Putnam. In- 
deed Shoemakef secs his position on 
the subject of personal identity as a 
consequence of the functionalism 
which ne espouses in the philosophy of 
mind. 

Each author writes clearly and eco- 
nomically and provides a useful survey 
of the familliar positions in this debate. 
Shoemaker's view of the connexion 



between a Lockcim theory of personal 
identity nnd contemporary functional- 
ism is admirably worked out and 
elegantly expressed. Swinburne, like 
Ruder and Reid, bus a tendency to 
dump on our plates it “simple, unalys- 
able concept*, about winch, consis- 
tently enough, he has nothing further 
to say. One suspects, however, that 
there is more lobe said, particulurly in 
connexion with thc concept of the self 
or the first person, some of which has 
been said ny Ludwig Wittgenstein, 
Peter Strawson and G . E . M . 
Anseombc. Swinburne’s dualism, as 
much as Shoemaker's materialism or 
functionalism, provides a fun- 
damentally third-person account of 
persons. The alternative to a reduc- 
tionist theory of personal identity does 
not, it seems to me, have io be an 
acceptance of “I” as a rigid designator 
of a simple substance. 

The pattern of the book is noi 
“paper and reply, rejoinder to the 
reply, comment on the rejoinder” but 
“paper I, paper II, comment on paper 
if by author ol paper 1, comment on 
paper I by author of paper 11”. This I 
found disappointing as a debate. 

C. J. F. Williams 

Dr Williams is reader in philosophy at 
the University of Bristol. 


Failure 
of culture 

Philosophy In Germany 1831-1933 
by Herbert Schnadclbach 

Cambridge University Press, £24.00 
and £7.50 

ISBN 0 52 1 22793 3 and 29646 3 

If asked to name the major figures in 
German philosophy between C. F. VV . 
Hegel and Martin Heidegger, it is 
likely that a contemporary British 


The National Trust Manual of Housekeeping (Allen Lane, £14.95) 
explains methods employed by the Trust “preventative conservation 1 . 
The boxing squirrels above are from a collection of taxidermy at 
Castle Ward. 


based at Oxford and Glasgow 
Despite the facl that he 
Jw Mt follow like-minded contempor- 
*™*inich as Bernard Bosanquct)lnto 
.ft^rammatlc concern with public 
.preferring a lifestyle which 
JJJ a |P ear bizarre anywhere other 
ui an Uxford senior common room. 


won considerable popi 
. Perhaps, as J. H. M 


opular 

Muir- 


R^^gesled, this was because he 
i a ? m °del of what a Victorian 


JJ^opher shomti be like. Writing in 
tiesllfl?* . Muirhead did not 
SSsLS d , cscribc Bradley's three 
HiS?* Studies 11876], 

Sw** U883,! and 


lute nineteenth-century context the 
structure and purpose or Bradleys 
thought wns unambiguous. Investiga- 
tion into logic and ethics supported a 
series of speculative metaphysical in- 
sights. Together these strands culmin- 
ated in a profound, if unorthodox, 
religious commitment. As he quoted 
from his notebook in the preface to 
Appearance and Reality'. “Metaphysics 
is the finding of bad reasons for what 
we believe upon instinct, but to find 
these reasons is no less an instinct”. 

For many professional readers of 
Bradley today his metaphysical mon- 
ism and his religious mysticism are 
embarrassing. Conversely his work on 
logic (particularly on relations) ana ms 
scepticism (ultimately all three of his 
major works could be said to reach 
sceptical conclusions) find all sorts or 
contemporary resonances and are cor- 
respondingly admired. _ 

Two tendencies especiaUy are at 
work in this collection. One is to show 
how Bradley could have reached re- 
spectable conclusions without re- 
course to metaphysics as a method or 
monism as a conclusion. Th is » II he 
approach taken by Simon Blackburn in 

developing an alternative “naturalized 

islemology”. James Allard in re- 
aring Russell’s attack on Bradleys 
principle of sufficient reason ( 'every 
- r M — enl is necessarily true L 


lions swim against this tide. Feter 
Johnson and Peter Nicholson make 
serious and novel attempts to rescue 
Bradley as a political philosopher. 
Resisting the simplistic dismissal of 
him ns an arch-conservative, trapped 
by an Hegelian theory of organic 
solidarity, they show how Bradleys 
ideas about punishment, war and the 
presuppositionless quality of political 
commitments can support tolerance of 
b variety of “intuitive’" political persua- 
sions. , . , 

Other contributors are known to be 
more sympathetic to idealist themes, 
including professors Brand Blanshard, 

J. N. Findlay, T. L. S. Spngge and 
W. H. Walsh. Of particular interest is 
Findlay’s account of a discipline called 
Absolute-Theory, and Bradleys 
"domesticated, British" contribution 
to it. Confessing himself "charmed by 

Bradley, Findlay finds considerable 
coincidences with his own “mystic 

mandala": , 

I believe myself that the dirempted 
world of our common experience,' 
and the language which describes it, 
are the source of an infinity of 
philosophical puzzles, which will not 
yield to Wittgensteinian or similar. 

fiSS anajSSiion Bradley would 

^AnoSier Mntributor , S.uar. Carid- 
in a lengthy footnote the 


likely that a contemporary British 
philosopher would met ion more 
than one of the quartet Gottlob 
Frege. Friedrich Nietzsche, Artur 
Schopenhauer and Karl Marx. How- 
ever, Professor Schnadclbach deliber- 
ately excludes three of these from his 
history, discussing only Schopenhauer 
at any length. 

His reason is that the others, 
together with Sflrcn Kierkegaard, arc 
really our contemporaries, nighly in- 
fluential on thc twentieth century, but 
not part of the academic philosophy of 
the period he covers. Although 
periodization is a dangerous thing m 
philosophy, the years he takes, from 
the death of Hegel to the first work of 
Heidegger, do form a well-marked 
epachrfrom thc collapse of Absolute 
'Idealism to the coming to power of 
Hitler which brought to an end, among 
mnny other things, an age of phi- 
losophy. 

In the Introduction and first chapter 
he sketches the background to the 
period, including the origin and rise of 
that important institution, the Hum- 
boldt University, with its insistence on 
the unity of research and teaching, 
which fanned the model for modem 
universities in the Angto-Snxon world . 
The idea of such a university had 
strong philosophical underpinnings;. 


indeed “thc philosophical faculty had 
taken over the leadership." But the 
German universities failed to resist 
National Socialism; failed, as one 
writer put it, "in their task of spiritually 
educating the nation". In a sense, the 
hook can be read as a study nf this 
failure of philosophy to fulfil the 
expectations that such a figure as 
Immanuel Kani held out for it. 

Schnadclbach gives as a reason what 
he calls the " identity-crisis" in philoso- 
phy, the question of whether it had the 
role that Kant and his immediate 
followers gave to it. Hegel's Absolute 
Idealism claimed to form both thc 
basis and the crown of all intellectual 
endeavour. The attack on it was laun- 
ched in thc names of ■‘historical scien- 
ce” and "science” in the sense in which 
we now use the word. As 
Schnadclbach remarks, when Marx 
and Friedrich Engels claim to be 
“scientific” it is the former notion to 
which they are normally referring; the 
German word Wissenschaft does not 
translate exactly into the English “sci- 
•cncc”. Nevertheless, the challenge to 
the possibility of philosophy is one 
which much later produced similar 
problems for philosophers in this coun- 
try. One value of this book is that it will 
cause its readers to reflect on their own 
beliefs in the role of the universities 
and of philosophy at the present time. 
The question which haunts all philo- 
sophers, both in the nineteenth and 
twentieth century, is, as Schnadelbach 

f mints out, whether there is any role 
or the subject in an age of science. 

There is, however, one important 
difference between Britain and Ger- 
many which emerges clearly from this 
book, namely the centrality of the 
notion of culture in the latter country. 
As far as 1 am aware, the notion is not 
discussed in any detail by British 
philosophers. But it was basic to the 
idea of the Humboldt University; 
Schnadelbach says "culture, for Hum- 
boldt, is thc process of self-develop- 
ment of the individual, who embodies 
n in himself a true and moral world.” 
Biidune, u term which is wider than 
s our “education” is a key terni for the 
h understanding of the period, and the 
■e failure of thc universities to resist 
ib Hitter is seen as a failure to remain tnie 
nr to this Ideal, a failure which was 
v- rendered inevitable by the rise of 
r- science in the modern sense, 
i is Th e com mon clai m in contemporary 

cr German textbooks is that there was a 
philosophical vacuum between Hegel 
s, and Heidegger; Schnndelbach shows 


that mucli aeademic philosophizing 
went on in thc universities in this 
period. His work tells us what was 
discussed, though 1 think that none of 
the figures, nor most of thc topics 
which framed thc basis of the major 
controversies, are of great philo- 
sophical interest. Tlie value of the 
book lies in its being a contribution to 
the intellectual history of the period. 
In this respect his chapter on “ life- 
philosophy h is of importance, in show- 
ing how it was possible for a "metaphy- 
sics of the irrational” to come to hove 
great influence. The translation seems 
to be competently done, though per- 
haps inevitably the whole still Tends 
like a work of German philosophy. 

Anthony Manser 

Anthony Manser is professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of South- 
ampton. 



new Library of Phikraophy. W 1 1984 a 
seems to be the residual piety which 
causes most problems for his contem- 
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The Art of Autobiography in 19th— 
and 20th-Century England 

A. O. J. Cockshut 

In this elegant and eloquent book, a 
leading literary critic discusses both well- 
known and obscure autobiographies of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
addressing himself to questions of truth and 
quality in autobiographical writing. 
Included in his study are works by Boswell* 
Byron, Ruskin, John Stuart Mill, Newman, 
Bertrand Russell, Beatrice Webb, and 
J. R. Ackerly. £10.95 
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Rationality and Relativism: in search of 
a philosophy and history of 
anthropology 
byl.C.JarvIe 

Routlcdgcdc Kegon Paul, £15.0(1 
ISBN 07 102 0078 1 

Understanding Cultures: perspectives 
In anthropology and social theory 
byRobertC.Ulin 

University of Texas Press, $19.95 
ISBN 0292710887 

Ant Topology has always oscillated be- 
tween its routine activity, the detailed 
investigation of exotic societies, and u 
higher profile, when it makes broader 
assertions about humanity and the 
human understanding. One way in 
which it has achieved this broader 
significance in recent years has been 
the “rationality debate", from which 
both these hooks take their rise. 

This is a wide-ranging discussion 
about the implications of anthropolo- 
gy's attempts to deal with '‘irrational" 
beliefs for some long-standing philo- 
sophical issues; while, in return, some 

Filling in 

gaps 


Socrates and (he Slate 
by Richard Kraut 
Princeton Universfty Press, £ 18.60 
ISBN 0691 076669 

Professor Kraul devotes the first, and 
longer, part of this impressive study to 
a detailed examination of the argu- 
ments in Plato's Crito which seek to 
establish that it would be wrong for 
Socrates, even though he hns been 
unjustly condemned, (o try to escape 
from prison; in the second part lie 
considers "the general political 
orientation" of Socrates as it emerges 
from the early dialogues of Plato. 

Unique among Plato’s "Socratic" 
dialogues for its positive and closely 
argued theories, the Crflo has received 
considerable attention of recent years, 

. but It has rarely, if ever, received an 
examination as searching as this. Kraut 
argues (hat the dialogue has generally 
been represented as offering a much, 
more authoritarian view of the laws’ 
relation to the citizen than is justified 
the text. He maintains (surely 
rightly) that the dialogue's insistence 
that one must • abide by promises 
provided, that (hey are just makes it 
clear that there can be no question of 
the law being able to oblige a person to 
behave unjustly; and he even holds 
that the dialogue's personified "Laws" 
are implicitly allowing that a man can 
m certain circumstances disobey laws 
which require him merely to undergo 
unjust treatment. Most controversial- 
ly, Kraut maintains that the require- 
ment of the "Laws" that Socrates 
should "either obey or persuade" calls 
for (he citizen who intends to disobey 
(on grounds that he considers just) to 
do no more than try to persuade, 
probably by explaining his position in 
- court. On this view, the “Laws" recog. 

nize that, even if a citizen has failed to 
: convince .the relevant authorities, he 
, : has discharged his moral obligation by 
giving his explanation, and is therefore 
morally entitled to persist in his dis- 
obedience.' 

In discussing Sbcrates's general noli- 
Heal attitude, Kraul rightly distances 
himself from Karl Popper's somewhat 
etude contrast between a liberal So- 
crates and a totalitarian Plato. Even 
though Socrates Is hot in his view 
giving authoritarian rights to the laws 
of Athens, he is clear that Socrates's 
repeatedly expressed hopes for a mor- 
al expert point to the belief that such 
an expert, if he should emerge, should 
be given powers as absolute as those of 
Plato’s philosopher-kings - and Kraut 
does riot believe (nor do I) that 
Socrates is covertly claiming to be such 
a moral expert himself. But he argues 
that, despite all his searching criticisms 
of Athenian democracy, Socrates finds 
this regime preferable to any existing . 
alternative, because the opportunities 
for free Inquiry that it affords give the 


^ of the assumptions of anthropology 
^ have been called into question. At the 
W heart of the discussion has been the 
issue of relativism; a hogey for philo- 
m snphers which has been a cardinal 
value of many n working anthropolog- 
ist. An intriguing feature of Sir Ed- 
ward Evans- Pritchard's great book 
Witchcraft, Oracles and Magic among 
l he Azande, which has fuelled the 
entire debate, is its seemingly ambi- 
guous stance here. He frankly adopted 
- scientific criteria for the description of 
1 (he phenomena, but declared his ob- 
ject as the explication of a native 
work-view; and in later writings he 
opted even more definitely for inter- 
pretive description, rather than scien- 
tific explanation. The arguments about 
rationality and relativism open right 
into the social sciences' perennial 
preoccupation with method. 

1. C. Jarvie. a philosopher of science 
with some anthropological back- 
ground, made his entry with The 
Revolution in Anthropology (1964), a 
■ vigorous attack on anthropological 
i method . especially for its functional- 

ism and is “symbolist" treatment of 
religion, worked out through a de- 
tailed examination of the literature on 
cargo cults. Popperian in inspiration, it 
was intended tpater les amhropologues 
and in this it succeeded; for a while a 
cut-out cardboard effigy of Jnrvic hung 
in the postgraduate anthropology 
study-room at LSE. Since then he has 
elaborated his thesis that anthropol- 
ogy's essential subject-matter is hu- 
man action, which is best explained by 
being assessed against various levels of 

individual citizen a greater chance of 
attaining complete virtue than is 
offered by any other system. This 
contention of kraut's rests very hcavi- 
ty on the claim of the "Laws* in the 
Crito that, despite Socrates’s express- 
ed admiration for the well-ordered 
systems of Crete and Spartn, he de- 
liberately chose to stay in Athens, and 
that rhis must have implied a prefer- 
ence for Athenian laws. Whether this 
passage can bear so much weight is 
questionable - is there not a hint of 
irony in the claim that Socrates must 
approve oF Athenian laws? And is not 
ms real motive In staying recognized to 
be a natural loyalty to his nntive city? 

Kraut's study assumes that a broadly 
consistent attitude underlies the Socrn- 
tic dialogues of Plato and that it is 
legitimate to fill in gaps in the express- 
ed arguments. But these are not un- 
reasonable presuppositions, and even 
the most startling of Kraut's conten- 
tions are supported by arguments of 
considerable persuasiveness. Keenly 
ottentive to the detail of Plato’s argu- 
rnent, lucid and eloquent in its exposi- 
tion, this is a study of the highest 
quality which makes a major contribu- 


tion to Platonic scholarship. 

John Creed 

joint Creed is senior lecturer In classics 
at the University of Lancaster. 

A striking 
change 

Beyond Objectivism and Relativism 
by Richard J. Bernstein 
Blackwell, £19.50 and £7.50 
ISBN 0631 13429 8 and 1 34379 

Richard J . Bernstein is one of the most 
interesting of - the philosophers 'pre- 
sently engaged in the task of rethinking 
the foundations of the human sciences 
Between his last book, 77ie Restruc- 
°f S 9 ctai and Political Theory 
(i97G). and this one in what he de- 


of Hans-Georg Qadamer and found in 
uadamers philosophic hermeneutics 
a vital key to the Integration of the 
various currents of thought which have 
always concerned him... . . , 1 

_ Gadamcr is a pervasive presence 
. throughout this challenging volume 
and it is his conception of the discipline 
and logic of Interpretation which has 
enabled Bernstein to move beyohd the 
negative, more purely -.critical, poSi- 
Hons of the 1976 book toward ia 
positive account of the jiossibillties of 
the human sciences as hermeneutic 
and moral disciplines. The change is 
sinking. Gadamcr does not even 
appear in the index of The Restructur- 
ing of Social and Political Theory Hnd is 
represented in ‘the bibliography only 
bj- an essay written in the context of his 
debate with JOrgen Habermas. Now- 
Gadamer is everywhere and with Ufa-. 


rationality. Rationality and Relativism 
is unfortunately (though accurately} 
titled, since a book of essays on 
broadly the same problems with the 
same main title, edited by Martin 
Hollis and Steven Lukes, came out in 
1982, and that book made a more 
significant contribution than this one. 
For it docs not add much to what Jarvie 
has already said; its references to 
substantive anthropological writing 
are thin and often dated (much, still, 
on the cargo cults); and I doubt 
whether its core problem, that of 
cultural relativism, has the resonnnee 
that it did, or perhaps docs still in 
North America. Jarvie fans will 
appreciate his punchy style, with its 
verbless sentences in the manner of 
advertising copy; and his rather arch 
way of combining a professed scepti- 
cism with opinionated asides (for ex- 
ample, "Far too many anthropologists 
take religion suspiciously seriously”), 
Jarvie defines rationality as ‘four 
capacity to apply reason to tasks", and 
argues that it, rather than language, 
culture or the use of tools, is the most 
distinctively human capacity. At the 
same time science, whtch is the sup- 
reme embodiment of rationality, is the 
cultural product of only one kind of 
society. This is worrying for anthropo- 
logists, since ethnocentrism is one of 
their deadliest sins. Jarvie goes on to 
argue that the rejection of cultural 
relativism which is thus entailed is 
quite consistent with the idea that “all 
men are equal moral worth”. He has 
little trouble in exposing the self- 
contradictory character of the relativ- 



Slatuetle of Socrates from Alex- 
andria 

the Aristotelian conception of practic- 
al philosophy which he has sought to 
revive. Bernstein regards Gadamer as 
the thinker who, more than any other, 
enables the human sciences to escape 
the dilemma posed by the apparent 
alternative of choosing between an 
intellectually untenable objectivism 
and a morally and epistemologically 
crippling relativism. 3 

By “objectivism" Bernstein means 
the basic conviction that there is . . . 
some permanent, ahistorical matrix or 
framework to which we can ultimately 
appeal in determining the nature of 
rationality, knowledge, truth, reality, 
goodness or rightness." By "relativ- 
ism” he means the view that, since 
there is no such matrix; we are 
Irredeemably caught in a jungle of 
mutually exclusive values and concep- 
tual schemes, no one of which can 
jorove its correctness against any other. 
J? j problem, for Bernstein as for 
Gadamer, is how. we may save the 
objectivity of the true and the good 
without appealing; to an. ahistorical 
foundation for our thinking which is 
s mply not available to a historically 
situated being like man. • 3 . 

. It was clear from his previous books 
that Bernstein was a lucid exponent 
; and astute .critic . of other ..men’s 
theones. ; In Beyond Objectivism and 
Relativism he employs the shine talents 
in showing how gadumer’s account of 
hermeneutics allows tis to make sense 
; of the debates ip the philosophy ' of ! 
science and of social science, provoked 
: respectively by the work of Thomas 
Kuhn and.Peter . Winch, both' of whelm 
tie defends against the chwge.ofopOh- 
mg the way to a boundless relativism.', 
Between Kuhn, Winch and theix^ltics V' 


i ism of such anthropologists as M. J. 
! Hcrskovits, A thorough-going moral 
i relativism, he argues, is condescending 
to the anthropologist's subjects and 
refuses to take ethical disagreement 
seriously. Respect for others is not 
incompatible with the avowal of one’s 
own moral and cognitive standards, 
themselves nationally held if held open 
to criticism. 

For all that this is dearly and 
honestly said, Jarvic’s view of anthro- 
pology is jejune. Rntionulity in his 
sense is not ihe only criterion relevant 
to the assessment of human activity. 
Religions, especially primitive reli- 
gions, do indeed contain much "puta- 
tive cognition" nbout the wurld nnd are 
to that extent subject to “rational" 
assessment, hut this is far from being 
their only aspect, and Jarvic’s way of 
writing off anthropology’s a [tempi's to 
deal with their symbolic and ethical 
sides is caynlicr. Jarvie makes a point 
of presenting anthropology as itself a 
community with a culture, not just as a 
set of propositions, and in places 
illustrates Ins argument with examples 
from its history. That this is so inade- 
quately done is hardly surprising; a 
Popperian philosophy of science, fo- 
cused as it is on the best way to assess 
competing theoretical claims, neither 
requires much of a history of science, 
nor serves much to illuminate one. The 
values which have moved the anthro- 
pological community may be perverse 
- Jarvie speaks of “the degradations of 
relativism" - but they have overall 
been integral to its progress. Take a 
negative case: Colin Turnbull's notor- 
iously unsympathetic study of the Ik. 
Jarvie defends Turnbull from anthro- 
pological detractors who charge that 
his emotions corrupted his fieldwork. 
In fact, as Bernd Heine’s forthcoming 
paper in Africa 55 (1) will show, 
Turnbull’s account is grossly incompe- 
tent as ethnography (as well as hostile 
to the Ik). That there arc real links 
between human sympathy nnd scien- 
tific accuracy (which is not tanta- 
mount to saying the one guarantees the 
other) is a crucial element in the 
practice of anthropology, which re- 
quires a much more sophisticated 
analysis than Jarvic's impatient 
rationalism seems to allow him. 

With ail this, I suspect, Robert C. 
UJin would be warmly in sympathy: his 
book is a striking contrast lo Jarvie's in 
both its style and its conclusions': It" 
consists of a critical review of a 
sequence of texts, starting from the 
rationality debate, which arc chosen to 
point an argument about what society 
is, and hence what should be the 
theoretical framework for its study. 
This kind of generalized social theory 
is much more favoured by sociologists 
than anthropologists, who usually pre- 
fer to theorize on a more specific and 
concrete basis. Ulin's project is to 
establish the foundations for what lie 
calls a “critical anthropology”. He is 
hostile to the positivist programme for 
n unified approach to tlie natural and 
social sciences, nnd bases his own case 

he sees not contradiction but differ- 
ences in emphasis. And if matters did 
not appear this way to the participants 
in the debates, he argues, that was 
because they were haunted by what he 
calls the. “Cartesian anxiety" - the Tear 
that, in the absence of an existentially 
unconditioned starting point for 
thought, truth would disappear in a 
morass of equally unjustifiable opin- 
ions. Gadamer’s vindication of the 
epistemological value of traditions and 
prejudaments in the human sciences 
helps Bernstein when, going beyond 


Gadamer himself, he snows how, in 
the irork of Karl Pppper, Imre Lakatos 
and Paul Feyerabend, as well as Kuhn 
himself, we see emerging an account of 
natural science which takes full notice 
of the Inevitability of interpretation in 
all scientific inquiry. “To emphasize 
that any appeal |q reasons and argu- 
ments is contestable and/or fallible and 
that our idea of what we consider to be 
good reasons arid arguments can 
change is qqt to call into question the 
rationality of this process but rather to 
characterize the rationality of the self- 
^tractive nature of sdentic Inquiry." 

his discussion of the 
"new.phUosopbles of natural science 
that Bernstein seeks to extend Gadam- 

?V hfi| universality of 
hermeneutics, Influenced by Haber- 
1 Ih^’k Bar ® ues Gadaraer’s view of 

; me’ i human condition as essentially 

^^.omnipresence of 

• Kr 5 ' 00 ^°d Rebate entails poU- 
; W.: consequences . which Gadampr 
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cr .and Paul Ricoeur * w 
rationality" j s for Uljn me £%' 
stru mental rationality", tcchn c L^' 
of procedure based upon 
knowledge; there is also* J S 
Habermas) ‘‘communicalive 
ty .or the consensus of interaS 
tivc norms, expressed in languSi 
constitutive or social relations. fufts 
hus rather sympathetic to Win K 

tlicfaccofcnticUofhimcxS 

bylhosenamcmants inthe 
debate who opt for scientific criteria c5 
explanation such as Jarvie, Robb 
Horton and Lukes. The trouble, Ulb 
Feels, with hermeneutic philosophers 
is that they ignore the (act of pmie ; 
uitfcrcntials in thccommunicadonsw 
tem which is society. Predictably & 
unnecessarily) he turns to the Mania 
tradition to remedy this defect, and 
after a rather compressed overview ol 
the issues between its structuralist and 
humanist factions, he concludes with 
E. P. Thompson’s and Raymond Wil 
hams s versions of “historical/cullural" 
Marxism. 

This kind of meandering critical tour 
through a dozen authors is really not 
the best way to present a theoretical 
argument. There is hardly the space id 
do proper justic to the complexities in 
any single author’s work, yet in order 
to show the context of each contribu- 
tion, much matter extraneous to the 
central argument needs to be intro- 
duced. The qualityof exposition isaiso 
rather uneven. The arguments for 
causal explanation presented by Jar- 
vic, Horton and Lukes are too casually 

B ussed over. But Gadamer and 
.icoctir are well handled; and Ulinis 
right to highlight Gadamer’s argument 
against treating tradition and reason as 
antinomies. Thompson, however, Is 

§ iven more theoretical credit than be 
eserves. But it is the selection of 
authors itself which is the really cu- 
rious thine about a book by an anthro- 
pologist that declares itself to be about 
‘'reflection on the nature of antliropoh 


eicnl praxis" - what working anthropo- 
logists actually do — virtually nothing is 
smd. Horton is the only one consi- 
dered, nnd he is found to be “not as 
systematic . . . as Jarvie". That may 
be, but the serious action is with the 
anthronoloaists. not the philosophers 
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establish it through the examination oi 
methods in use. 

J. D. Y. Peel 

J. D. Y. Peel is Charles Booth Pnfes- 
sor of Sociology at the University ol 
Liverpool, and editor of "Africa - 

equal access to participation in lb* 
debate which will determine its institu- 
tional form. The Aristotelian notion oi 
politics as a practical science resul'iM 
from debate Del ween equals Is utilm® 
as an argument for some, unspeanw 
form of egalitarianism. Aristotle s re- 
lief that political competence requires 
the common sense of the maw* 
citizen rather than any more special- 
ized scientific knowledge is seen as » 
vindication of the ultimate goal *» 
modern participatory politics- . 

Such arguments musi be rrciuw 
with caution. The influence of utopian 
ideologies on the modern polM™ 
mind makes it doubtful that we coula 
obtain in mass democracies an equiva- 
lent of the informed and conew 
citizenry to which Aristotfc st H 
looked- Furthermore, the 
the power of technology has aitere 
the nature and scope ofnuman action 
to such an extent that today ® 
application of practical wisdom 
quires, as its necessary precondition, 
degree of theoretical knowledge i 
has no past equivalent. These 
issues with which Bernstein will b 

atlons of political practireintheconoi 

lions of the riiodem world. In ans 
ing certain questions as well as it “ ■ 
Bernstein’s book opens the way 
debate upon matters which are ww 
his purpose but on which he has a y* 
’salt! nothing, * 
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David J« Levy 

. David J. Levy is lecturer in so 
* Middlesex Polytechnic. ‘ 
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Trouble 

shooting 

The Inflnencc of British Arms: an 
l^yslsof British military Intervention 

date 1956 

b* James H.WylUe 

So and Unwin, £12-5(1 

15BN0W32O16IX 

'Post-imperial Great Britain now has a 
population size and a per capjta in- 
££ie which in comparison with nil 
aber countries most nearly resembles 
Such deterioration in our plncc 
jo ihe world league would have 
unazed everyone who lived in the 
Victorian Age and, probably, most 
dull subjects of even so recent a 
monarch as George the Fifth. Yet our 
suifiimen of all parties, our diplomats 
uid our military experts have for the 
most part continued to behave in 
Kttiit years as if this metamorphosis 
had not occurred. Accordingly they 
lave raised taxes for defence spending 
oji a scale that dwarfs that of Italy. 
And, worse, they have maintained 
commitments on such a grandiose 
scale as to make West Germany and 
even France appear like powers of a 
deddcdly lower rank. 

It cannol go on. For once again we 
are facing a major defence review. 
And this time real cuts in commitments 
mini surety come. Indeed the substan- 
tial abandonment of at least one of our 
three major roles is looking increas- 
ingly inevitable. We can end our effort 
to have on updated supplementary 
unclear capability; we can drastically 
reduce the British Army on the Rhine; 
or we can cease to be a significant 
North Atlantic naval power. The 
choice Is not easy and our partners do 
not help by givingcontradictory signals 
about priorities. But, alas, there is now 
i further complication following nur 
triumph in Ihe Falklands: many at 
home and abroad conclude, not with- 
out rgason. that we also have the 
profession alism and experience to 
undertake yet another role, namely lo 
be a leading practitioner nf "oul-of- 
nea" operations essentially on behalf 
ofNato. But we arc not told how the 
revival of such a capability - u principal 
mteaded victim of the lust defence 
review - can possibly lie afforded. 
Verily, the absence of money is the 
root of all evil. 

Thus the publication of James I I. 
Wytlio’s book could not be more 

Extremism 
in Britain 

Mosley’s Men: (be British Union or 
[aWstl in the West Midlands 
h/Johnl), Brewer 
Gower, £13.50 
056600696 0 

BrtUdi Trotskyism: theory and 

practice 

^ John Callaghan 

Blackwell, £ 19.50 
gBN 085520742 6 


timely. Formerly in the Ministry of 
Defence . he is now lecturer in interna- 
tional relations at the University of 
Aberdeen. He hns sought to review the 
record of British “out-of-arca” in- 
terventions starting with Suez and 
ending with the Falklands. Nothing in 
between is now remembered by the 
general public. But wc in fact under- 
took u considerable number of highly 
successful enterprises involving loca- 
tions as remote us East Africa, Kuwait , 
Oman. Jordan and Malaysia. Indeed, 
Wyllic's passages on the operations at 
Suez and in the Falklands arc the least 
instmetive pnrts of his book. For, as he 
frankly recognizes, they were ex- 
traordinarily untypical and tell us 
almost nothing about the kind of tasks 


support; where it was apparent in 
advance that the operation could be 
swiftly terminated; and where .in in- 
vitation was received from an indige- 
nous ruler. He docs not exclude the 
possibility of further limited cntcr- 

E rises of the same kind in the future. 
Ic concludes: 

If. for whatever reason, Britain 
undertakes a limited iniervcniion- 
ary commitment alone, or in sup- 
port of a major United States 
effort, the circumstances must be 
right. The lessons of the Suez 
intervention and the experience of 
the subsequent decades must be 

S aid due heed. The action should 
avc sound moral foundations; the 
legal basis for the intervention must ' 
be clear; military capabilities need 
to be adequate for the task to hand; 
policy consensus with the United 
Slates is vital; and the political 
purpose of the use of military force 
must be unambiguous. 

What Wyllie does not attempt is to 
put the case for "out-of-area" opera- 
tions in the wider context of the need 
to reduce not increase commitments. 
Examining that context is becoming an 
urgent task for the entire British 
deTence community. 

David Carlton 

Dr Carlton is senior lecturer in interna- 
tional history at the Open University. 


that our Nato partners may wish us to 
undertake in the future. In any case so 
much has been written about Suez and 
the Falklands as to leave him with little 
new to say in the compass of a brief 
survey. 

By contrast, much more valuable is 
Wyllie’s work on the now- forgotten 
episodes between 1956 and 1983. Our 
record appears to have been remark- 
ably creditable, even bearing compari- 
son with that of France - high praise 
indeed. The author summarizes the 
main lessons in each case and. for good 
measure, treats two examples of our 
refraining from action (in Rhodesia 
and in the Cyprus crisis of 1974). 

Wyllie ’s thesis is that we have per- 
formed best where we had American 
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Critical 

moments 

Republicans and Imperialists : Anglo- 
Irish Relations In the 1930s 
by Dcirdre McMahon 
Yale University Press, £20. DO 
ISBN H 300 0307 1 1 

During the 1920s British Common- 
wealth (as opposed to imperial) affairs 
were, in their official aspect, primarily 
concerned with constitutional ques- 
tions, since the dominant South Afri- 
can and Canadian sentiment (if not 
that prevailing in the Antipodean 
dominions) called for tangible proofs 
that a credible independence from 
London control now existed. By 1931), 
however, controveisy over erudite leg- 
al definitions of dominion autonomy , a 
political luxury reflective of quiet 
limes and expanding interests, gave 
way to harder issues of economic 
depression and diplomatic crises. 
Hence the 1931 Statute of Westminster 
was of secondary significance even 
before it passed through its final 
parliamentary stages, although that 
enactment was susequently enshrined 
in the academic canon as tne quintess- 
ence of modern Commonwealth 
mores. 

To this underlying displacement of 
constitutional mmutla by bread-and- 
butter concerns of stabilization and 
survival there was one vital exception. 
In the Irish Free State the coming to 

K r of Eamon de Valera and his 
la Fail party in February 1932 
marked a move towards, not away 
from, constitutional and ideological 
confrontation with the United King- 
dom. Deirdre McMahon's book is the 
first full-length study of a crucial phase 
in the old Anglo-Irish tussle, com- 
mencing with de Valera’s decision lo 
suspend payment of annuities and 
refusal to perform the oath to the 
monarch and climaxing in the com- 
promises of the 1938 agreement. 

This is an indubitably important 
subject viewed either as a fragment of 
empire-Comnionwealth history or, 
more narrowly, as a critical staging- 
post to the Anglo-Irish impasse oT our 
own day. In the former instance, the 
processes by which the British estab- 
lishment came to accept (however 
sourly) the mutability of the 1921 
treaty marked a radical shift in metro- 


Iri&h life was established, ultimately 
fuelling the post- 1969 troubles. 

Unfortunately, in covering this sig- 
nificant terrain, the author has pro- 
vided a'4pll book which conscientious- 
ly retails thie memoranda unearthed by 
diligent research in government arc- 
hives, especially Ihe Public Record 
Office. Thus we have chapter titles 
such as “A Visit lo Dublin", “The Next 
Move", “Drift" and “The Dominions 
arc Consulted"; the story is told, but 
with all passion spent, the official 
motives of the varied participants 
never being stripped down to the 
sushtlctics or private calculation. Pen 
portraits are drawn, but not very 
convincingly; the metaphorical depic- 
tion of Malcolm MacDonald's 
appointment to the Dominions Office 
as "the arrival of the cavalry” does not 
possess the ring of authenticity. Much 
more seriously, the treatment of de 
Valera is disappointing. Certain of his 
characteristics - his domineering man- 
agement of Cabinet discussions, for 
example -are itemized; his sharpening 
focus on the grievance of partition is 
rightly emphasized; like some obiet 
dart ne is turned this way and that for 
our inspection, so that we see a 
succession of his public faces; but the 
reader is never carried far into the 
interior of the man whose instincts and 
beliefs lie at the heart of the tale. 

One of the inherent problems here is 
that, more than in most inter-gov- 
ernmental squabbles, the immediate 
subject-matter of dispute screened the 
fundamental factors in play. In the text 
glimpses are afforded of how de 
Valera, the bite noire of resurgent 
British Conservatism in the early 
1930$, came to be reassessed as an 
adaptive (though still infuriatingly 
enigmatic) politician capable of being 
accommodated within tne framework 
of British interests; how the Free State 
Prime Minister, for his part, man- 
oeuvred to rid himself of the encumbr- 
ance of the Irish Republican Army, 
while remaining the legitimate voice of 
the southern revolutionary tradition; 
and how the Ulster lobby had by 1939 
entrenched itself within the Whitehall 
machinery, so that partition took on a 
new and embittered permanence. 
These and otheT insights, however, arc 
achieved obliquely, through a haze of 
bureaucratic reportage. 

Overall, this volume has provided 
historians with the narrative of an 
episode in Anglo-Irish affairs only 
partially available elsewhere, but the 
last word on the subject is far from 


Troops in the Falklands, 1982, an illustration from Field Marshal 
I^ird Carver’s book The Seven Ages of the British Army (Wddcnfeld & 
Nlcolson, £12.95). 
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their policies and organizational re- 
forms in the Labour parly. What unites 
Ihe extreme left and right is a " tough- 
minded" approach to politics, to bor- 
row Hans Eysenck's term. 

John Brewer's Mosley's Men is a 
brief but welcome addition to tne 
growing literature on the British 
Union of Fascists. It draws on local 
newspapers, BUF files and interviews. 
But ft lacks a theme. It presents the 
results of interviews with 15 former 
BUF members, case studies of the 
BUF in Birmingham and m Evesham 
in the 1930s, and a study of the union s 
general election campaign in Birming- 
ham, Handsworth in 1966. We have a 
picture of the fascist member - young, 
middle-class, apolitical and disen- 
chanted with the established parties 
and leaders. But the sample and 
sub-samples are very small. 

In explaining the failure of fasdsm in 
Britain. Brewer agrees with Robert 
Benewick’s emphasis on the unsym- 
pathetic British political culture, but 
he does not explore this. Support for 
the movement was confined to a few 
areas and, as the author admits, tne 
BUF did not impiftge much on ordin- 
ary West Mldlanders, their press or 

their politics". ...... 

John Callaghan has written a most 
useful study of the ideology andpnic- 
lice of Trotskyism in Bntam. He traas 
in loving detail the bewldenne aJTay 
of groups that have split, re-formed 
ancfspUt again since tne founding of 
the Revolutionary Communist .Party m 
1944. He identifies more th^twenty 
such groups, including the Workers 
Revolutionary' Party. 

' Socialists, International' Marxttt 
Group. Socialist Labour League and, 
of course, Militant. Trotsky wts ha™, 
challenged the British rommumstsand 
the Labour party leadership. Iney 

have their own vorabujaty-rahkand 

- fik* “p&rasitds^, "collapse tf capital- 


ism" and class "cxploitolion". ' 
“Bourgeois" democracy is always a 
facade. Callaghan illustrates Ihe lead- 
ers' timeless “calastraphlst perspec- 
tive", in which the collapse of capital- 
ism is always “absolutely certain". This 
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and partly from me circumstance* ui 
the 1917 revolution and war. 

The Trotskyists' real influence is 

seen in various groups- shop stewards, 

claimants unions, constituency Labour 
parties and certain trade union bran- 
ches. Activists are also prominent 
among Labour parly reform groups 
and conference delegates. Their 
strength is seen not In numbers, but in 
organizational and campaign activity, 
and in effectively articulating their 

views. , . 

The more sympathetic grass-roots 
climate of opinion for these views Is to 
be explained partly In terms of many 
Labour activists' disappointment, 
even disgust, with the records of recent 
Labour governments, the decline in 
membership, and the weakening influ- 
ence of revisionist ideas. Callaghan 
shows that centrism was essential to 
the Labour party; if the Trptskyisis 
could not supplant it. then they wou Id 
try to take i( over. “In Britain, the 
diminutive nature of the Communist 
Party of Great Britain, lowther with 
the 'unique structure’ of the Labour 
□arty provided, respectivcty.the nega- 
tive and posidvereasons for ihecentr- 

ISI CaUaghan^ critical of the Trois- 
kyjsts' 


politan culture as it impinged on 
imperial affairs prior lo the Second 
World War; in the latter instance, It 
was because dc Valera's success In 
effectively liquidating the Common- 
wealth elements of the treaty did not 
extend to shifting the realities of 
partition that a new immobilism in 

wmmmammmmmmmmmmmm 

democracy and socialism in the various 
groups, and an insistence on the reviv- 
al of inner democracy if Trotskyism is 
to be an effective counter to Stalinism 
or the “state capitalism” which has 
often passed for Labour’s idea of 
socialism. All this struck me as an 
irrelevant footnote to the excellent 
analysis provided earlier. 

Tiie extreme left and right groups 
are today less marginal In British 


being said. 


R. F. Holland 

Dr Holland Is lecturer at the Institute of 
Commonwealth Studies, University of 
London. 


politics than at anytime in the past fifty 

S -s. They are working to polarize the 
our and Conservative parties 
further. But, arguably, Thatcherism 
presents a more formidable challenge 
to Labour than Militant. 

Dennis Kavanagh 

Dennis Kavanagh is professor of poli- 
tics at the University of Nottingham. 
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Sir Francis Drake and the Famous Voyage. 1577-1580 
Essays Commemoratingthe Quadricentennial of Drake's 
Circumnavigation of the Earth 
Edited by 

NORMAL J.W. THROWER 

Ten distinguished scholars here present new work on the 
• cartographic geographic, historical, and literary puzzles posedby 
Drake's exploit. 

UCLA Center far Medieval & Renaissance Sludier ll 
£27.60 Hardback 240pp Ulus. 0-5204)4876-8 

Empire of Knowledge 

The Academy of Sciences of the USSR (1917-1970) 

ALEXANDER VUCENICH 

The history of the Academy of Sciences is a drama: the struggle 
between those who rale and those who think. It is in miniature the 
hiatoiyof the Russian people’. NATURE. 

£23.95 Hardback 480pp 0-5204)4871-7 

Evolution 

The History of an Idea 
PETER J. BOWLER 

: A comprehensive introduction to perhaps the most controversial of 
all scientific theories, from the seventeenth century onwards. 

£23.95 Hardback 420pp iliua. 0*520-04880-6; Paperback £8.75 
0-5204)4890-3 
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Peruvian 
! monkeys 

Five New World Primates: 
a study In comparative ecology 
byJohnTerborgh 
Princeton University Press, 

£34.70 and £11.70 

ISBN 0691 08337 Land 08338 X 

A biologist can easily find the perfect 
excuse for travelling to remote parts. 
Less fortunate colleagues have been 
, beard to complain (hat all you have to 
do is to find an exciting spot, select an 
unusual animal that lives there, think 
of a reason for studying it, and then 
send in a grant application. 

; The story behind this particular 
monograph starts in Peru where the 
author, a biologist from Princeton, was 
studying the birds in the tropical 
forest. Although birds can be splendid 
creatures, the author, like others be- 
fore him, found that their charm paled 
as the local primates paraded them- 
selves before his binoculars. Sensibly 
he switched to monkey-watching. Who 
could resist working on such an ex- 
traordinary and unique fauna of 13 
primate species, all to be found within 
one area? The monograph is mainly 
concerned with five of these: the 
brown capuchin, white- fronted 

Freezing 

points 

Matter at Low Temperatures 1 

by P. V. E. McClintock, D. J. Meredith 
and J.K. Wlgmore I 

Blackie, £19.75 and £10.25 
ISBN 0216915945 a nd 91593 7 

The technology of producing and using 
low temperatures is generally called, 
cryogenics, a term that arises from the 
old-established word cryogcn. defined 
as a freezing mixture for obtaining 
temperatures below U°C. Since all 
fluids (gases and liquids) at tempera- 
tures below ambient suffer influxes of 
heat by the various mechanisms of 
conduction, convection and radiation, 
and thereby have common behaviours 
at all temperatures below those of their 
surroundings, it follows that cryoge- 
nics should refer to all. temperatures 
. be ow the icepoint Q°C, if not those 
below ambient temperatures. Only 
common usage will determine whether 
this defl nrtlon is acceptable. The use of 
the prefix “cryo-” In disciplines such as 
cryobiology, cryosurgery, cryology 
and so on is In any case dose to 
accepting this definition by common 
usage. 

In this comprehensive introduction 
to the physics of low temperatures, the 
authors have chosen in some 250 pages 
to concentrate their attention on mat- 
ter - gases, liquids and solids - at 
temperatures below 20 degrees Kel- 
vin. the normal boiling point of liquid 
hydrogen. This is because the authors 
are physicists and the majority of 
jow-temperaturc physics to date has 
been concentrated on the temperature 
? range below 20 degrees Kelvin. And it 
is in this temperature region that 
quantum effects in aggregate matter 
are easy to study and that they reveal 
themselves in dramatic form by the 
phenomena of superfluidity arid super- 
conductivity. The book does hot, 
therefore, cover the cryogenie be- 
haviour of matter. 

The book is aimed at undergradu- 
ates ahd graduates and at scientists 
who Wish to know more about low- 
temperature physics. Familiarity with 
the concepts of quantum and statistical 
mechanics, including the Bose-Eth- 
■ stein and Fanni-Duac distribution 
l; functions would be useful for gaining 
an understanding of the mathematical 
models of order/aisorder phenomena 
superconductivity and superfluidity. 
Howcyec, readers could skip over the 
mathematics without getting lost, be- 
cause the authors have succeeded very 
well in emphasizing physical concepts 
af the expense of mathematical detail. 

Short lists of references for further 
reading arc also presented at the ends ' 
of each chapter. 

After setting the scene with a con- 
cise chapter on lattice vibrations and 


capuchin, squirrel monkey. Emperor 
lamarin, and saddle-hacked tuma rin. 

The title of this volume (ihe first in a 
new .series of monographs in behaviour 
and ecology edited by John Krebs and 
Tim Glut ton- Brock) gives the impress- 
ion of a highly specialized work. In the 
sense that it is written for the profes- 
sional hiologisi and not the layman this 
is correct, but it is certainly not for the" 
primatologist alone, it is not just a 
natural history of the five species but a 
penetrating study of the role of the 
primates in the tropical forest. Botan- 
ists and entomologists will find it 
rewarding, for the fate of the monkeys 
and their plant and animal foods are as 
intimately intertwined as the lianes. 
Those interested in behavioural ecolo- 
gy and in the evolution of social 
systems, will find many useful exam- 
ples and also an intelligent presenta- 
tion of the associated theoretical 
issues. There is little, however, on 
social interaction within primate 
S ro “P s . as this was considered 
peripheral to the main ecological ques- 
tions. One bizarre point Is that the 
reader has to wail until the middle of 
chapter three for a clear statement of 
winch five species the title includes. 

Some studies of primate ecologv 
have suffered from the observations 
being made where the animals' diet is 
supplemented or their habitat dis- 
turbed. This is not so in darkest Peru. 
The author's study area lies in pristine 


species lies in their behavioural ecolo- 
gy. All arc omnivores enjoying a diet 
of fruit (mainly for carbohydrates) and 
animal prey (mainly for protein). In 
spite of this superficial similarity, they 
differ in body size and they live in 
groups of different size and structure. 
They also show contrasting degrees of 
territoriality. The two tamarin species 
even share commonly held territories 
with jointly defended boundaries, a 
mosi unusual situation in mammals. 
To unravel the meaning of this diver- 
sity, the author established a col- 
laborative project with several assis- 
tants. Their working hypothesis was. 


forest, so far untouched by the ex- 
ploitation sweeping across Amazonia 
and which can only be reached by a 
seven-day journey across the Andes. 
No wonder that it is undisturbed and 
the monkeys fearless of man. 

The fascination of the five monkey 


different ways across the forests and 
the seasons. 

Comparisons between species are 
facilitated by organizing the book on a 
topic by topic basis. Issues such as 
activity patterns, use of plant re- 
sources, foraging for prey, ranging 
patterns and the ecology of mixed 
troops are dealt with in separate 
chapters. The same quantitative 
methods were used for each species, so 
that interspecific comparisons witnin 
this study can easily be made. Unfortu- 
nately, however, as there are no 
standardized methods for sampling the 
behaviour of forest monkeys, detailed 
comparisons between different pro- 
jects remnin irritatingly difficult. 

. An important quality of any scien- 
tific method is that it should be readily 
possible for other workers to under- 
stand and use it. How else can the 
validity of observations be cheeked 
and extended? The methods used here 
to sample activities and record feeding 
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their quantization into phonons with 
both porticlc-like and wave-like prop- 
erties, and another chapter on electron 
transport in the solid state, the authors 

mnua nn iU A i «_i_ _ m . 


condensation phenomena of supercon- 
ductivity and superfluidity. This con- 
densation implies the occupation of a 
single quantum slate by a macroscopic 
number of particles. By analogy with 
the Well-known theory of the con- 
densation of a Bose-E in stein gas, mac- 
roscopic numbers of ''He atoms conde- 
nse into a zero momentum ground' 
.state below, a certain characteristic 
temperature -the superfluid transition 
temperature. 

. . A similar process for s He atoms, or 
for; electron 5, seems to be impossible | 
because they are fermions (with half- 
integral spin for which only one parti- 
es per quantum state is allowed), i 
However, an assembly of 3 He atoms or 
. electrons may reduce its total energy 
by the formation of pairs of particles, 
or bosons, whith can then undergo 
Bose-Elnstein condensation, rather 
like ^He, giving rise to superfluidity j n 
liquid He, and superconductivity in 
many metalf?, 

Tnis is a good, concise! well-written 
and. up-to-date book. I can strongly 
recommend it as an introduction to the 
behaviour of matter below 20 degrees 
Xelyin,. . . .. , 

R. G. Scurlock 

R. C. Scurlock b Director of the 
Institute .of Cryogenics, University of 
Southampton. , 


Keeping 

warm 

Energy Balance and " 

Temperature Regulation 
by M. W. Stanler, L. E. Mount 
andJ.BIigh 

Cambridge University Press, 

, £17.50 and £7.50 
. ISBN 0521 25827 8 and 2772 7 2 
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seem particularly odd. Surely, in spite 
of the contrasting aims and operational 
problems of different studies, some 
measure of agreement on sampling 
methods should be possible. 

Perhaps the main factor helping to 
explain the contrasts between the 
different omnivores is the relationship 
hetween body size and ecological 
niche. Put simply, body size constrains 
the way in which a species can exploit 
the different facets of its environment 
(and vice versa). Thus, while the 
species all live in the same area and 
have potential access to the same 
resources, the extent to which they can 
use them economically depends on 
their body size. For example, small, 
distributed resources (nectar, many 
insects, sap and isolated fruits) can 
only be exploited economically by the 
smallest species. The larger species 
must specialize on larger concentra- 
tions of fruit and on leaves. In this way 
body size and diet are intimately linked 
and almost inevitable relationships 
established between these factors and 
home-range size, habitat selectivity, 
anti-predator strategies, biomass, etc. 

The value of this book lies not so 
much with the general relationships 
discovered, many of which have been 
proposed before, but with Ihe way 
these are revealed within this one New 
World primate community. After this 
good start to the series, it will be 
interesting to watch how publication 
proceeds in what is a traditionally 
difficult area to pu blish with profit. 

John Deag 

John Deag is lecturer in zoology at the 
University of Edinburgh. 


the authors fail to stick exclusively to 
SI units. Is it that the Systcme Interna- 
tional is iust too impractical for biolog- 
ists or is the older generation just 
unwilling to make Ihe effort required. 
The upshot is, of course, that the new 
generation will also feel uncertain ns to 
what units to use. 

Many interesting ideas are touched 
on, leaving readers to think for them- 
selves. For instance, perhaps it is 
harmful to swaddle marathon runners 
in blankets, especially their heads, on 
completion of their race - it may lend 
to heal stroke. The exposition on 
adaption acclimation and thfe climate 
of comfort (chapter seven) nsks all the 
right questions, but once again should 
allow keen students to ask their own 
questions - for example, docs acclima- 
tion to heat per se improve comfort or 
is this loo the result of habituation? 

A deliberate attempt has been made 
to encourage readers to take an active 
part m their own learning. Tills is a 
textbook that covers the ground but 
makes you think: the scope is catholic, 
the treatment detniled; and little of 
basic importance is left out. One 
general criticism is the very intensity of 
each chapter and each section; that 
every line “has 60 seconds worth of 
distant run" may be a little daunting to 
the naive reader. And although space 
is limited and the book is blessedly 
short, moments of light relief are 
scanty: the Antarctic explorer suffer- 
ing from heatstroke while lying on his 
sledge is among the best of the few. 

BnKji' 1101 8m P risin 8. knowing the 
authors areas of expertise, that as well 
as man the pig and piglet play promln- 
ent roles, so that students of animal as 

A 5 . human Physiology will find the 
text relevant and interesting. It is more 
surprising, however, that the curious 
story of enhanced cold-induced vaso- 
dilation (increased diameter of blood 
vessels) being biologically advan- 
{JffiH ff fishmonger handling 
,s uncntlc3ly perpetu- 
ated. Is this not a case of teleology - 


JJL® l° v f/ whom all physiologists 
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pe seen? Nor can it be that cold- 
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Marine 

biota 

Bas lc Marine Biology * - 

by A, A. Fincham 

British Museum (Natural History]/ 
Cnmbndge University Press ™ 
£20.00 and £7.95 ’ 

ISBN0521 2642 19 and 26966 fl 
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Fincham is well qualified f or the 
task, having taught extramural courses 
in mnnne biology to diverse audiences. 
Based on those courses, his book 
draws on his experiences as a marine 
biologist in several parts of the world 
and as a teacher of the most deman- 
ding kind of class - thc mixed bag. 
Selection of suitable material from the 
vast array of possibilities must have 
been difficult, made even more so by 
the fact that the book is about marine 
biology, not just the seashore. 

Most items routinely covered in 
marine biological texts are included: 
thc composition of seawater, its depth, 
temperature, circulation and tidal mo- 
tion; thc nature of phytoplankton and 
zooplankton; kinds of animals living 
on the sea bed and how they can be 
sumpled; zonation of rocky shores: 
exigencies of life on snndy snores ana 
in estuaries; and the commercial ex- 
ploitation of marine life. However, 
although these subjects have had to he 
dealt with far more briefly than in 
conventional texts, some statements 
that might well be qualified with 
additional considerations sometimes 
seem bold and uncomplicated - for 
example, (but the accretion of sedi- 
monts in estuaries is two millimetres 
per year. 

Although such treatment will of 
course ease comprehension by re- 
latively uninformed readers, brevity 
seems to have been achieved partly by 
rather crude editing, especially in the 
earlier chapters, leaving the impress- 
ion that linking sentences have dis- 
appeared. Thus, thc text sometimes 
jumps from one tonic to another. On 
the other hand, other topics seem to 
have eluded prdcis, being too detailed 
or ahsirusc for their context. The 
consideration of torsion in gastropods 
is meaningless without adaitional In- 
formation on molluscan development 
and phytogeny, as is thc discussion ofr 
and K selection without the necessary 
background in population dynamics. 

Some illustrations also seem arbit- 
rary. What is the point of schematic 
diagrams of a trocnophore larva or a 
Bougainvillea medusa, especially with- 
out scales to indicate size7 In other 
cases, extra detail has been used 
wisely, conveying the author's first- 
hand knowledge of Manx and New 
Zealand shores and his expertise in 
amphipod biology. 

Although the penultimate chapter 
may at first glance seem misplaced, it is 
the masterpiece of thc book. Seldom 
has animal behaviour been portrayed 
in its present intellectual context with 
such enthusiasm, clarity and accuracy. 
The text flows with a convincing 
narrative, which is continued in the 
final chapter on biogeography. Botii 
these chapters will teach students not 
only some interesting facets of marine 


Ing discussion on evolution and uar- 
win’s ideas is Superb: every sixth-form 
biology, student should read it. . 

This book should succeed m 
reaching its intended wide audience, as 
it provides a brief but accurate text ano 
combines explanations of familiar 
things with exposure to new dcvelop 
rnents in marine biology, made all toc 
more appealing by lovely illustrations 
that capture both the science and toe 
charm of the sca and seaside. 

R. N. Hughes 

R. N. Hughes is reader In a 
biology, at University College of Norm 
Wales, Bangor, j • 
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Events 

n, Rrillsh Library reference 
w ||| be closed for the 
J5 cleaning and checking 
JJU October 29 to November 

J Stovers reader admls- 
iToince. reading room, 
iihrarv and north lib- 

t JEST .Kill 

gtry, map library, and 
h newspaper library at Col- 

h S‘ Oriental reading room 
close from October 22 lo 
0 and the manuscripts stu- 
fcntf room from November 5 
to 10. 

ji national conference de- 
dmti lo advance the con- 
uJeny about the size and 
(jarecier of higher education 
soriifon up to the end of the 
Julury Is being held at Brad- 
kid College, Regent’s Park, 
Loadon on October 23, under 
& chairmanship of Peter 
Sull, editor of The THES. 
Farther details from the 
Boference organizers, Head- 
Im Conference, Maggs 

Hmse, Queen's Road, Clifton, 
Bifetol BS8 1QX, or on 0272 
20234. Contact Clive 
Stephens. 

; Ad Anglo-German conference 
! m guidance and counselling Is 
lobe held at the Royal Hollo- 
ny College from September 
15 to 29. 

The keynote address will be 
bj Brian Thome, co-leader of 
ik British delegation and 
| director of counselling at UE A, 

! m Ihe theme “An arm of the 
stale or In defence of personal 
; ltedwn? H 

■'Voulh, Unemployment and 
Schooling” Is the title of a 
tee-day conference to be 
W at Westhlll College, Sclty 
Oik, Birmingham from Janu- 
iq3to5 1985. Full details and 
fffciUui forms may be had 
Iran (he Administrative 
Mire, International Sociology 
cf Education Conference, PO 
™ 25, Abingdon, Oxford- 
I tire 0X14 3UE. 
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Bonnard 

revisited 

u Lct it be felt that thc painter 
was there.” Pierre Bonnard 
(right) drew and redrew obses- 
sively in an attempt to capture 
the fleeting “first view" of a 
scene which Is lost In a more 
sharply resolved photograph. 

In thc introduction to n new- 
Arts Council travelling exhibi- 
tion, Sargy Mann examines the 
artist's preference for relative- 
ly uncomposed scenes, pre- 
sented In unusually wide pers- 
’ pectlvc. 

“Drawings by Uonmird” is 
in Oxford, at thc Museum of 
Modern Art, until Scplcmhcr 



Publication Appointments Chairs 


Ik tJcal" is part of a 

wspeid tcaclton against the rnus- 
enamlon of large. Impersonal 
which become increasingly 
tom everyday loco! concerns, 
r? exactly b t cummunily’ , 7 a 
politfcnl and social siruc- 
a cosmetic buzz ward? 
Jc taWBn qU l s Policy Studies Insli- 
Slte 10 ” W* r Community In 
cowritten with David 
3 at the ideal and thc 
«nd proposes further indc- 
iMnliy on ihe problem of 
rwi forfoca! need. Available 

SMP*nB W Cu ! ,c Lanc - London 
^fflR.pncen.50. plui2Spp&p. 


King's College, London, has 
mi mm need three new udminlsirntfve 
appoint menls: Mr 1>. O. Hall has lieen 
made finance officer; Mr It. li. Suiter 
becomes iieudcmlc reglMiur; nnd Mr 
D. G. Lnw takes over as librarian. 


UMISThas appointed Dr lain Riidcof 
the mathematics ilepnnnicnt to be ihe 
new overseas student liaison officer. 

Siralhclyde University's new bursar ii 
to be Mr John Austin, currently 
account anl at the University of Wales 
Institute of Science and Technology. 


Bi 


Grants 


BIRMINGHAM 

Dr S. J. W. Busby. £-17.740 from 
SEKC (molecular analysis of initia- 
tion of Iranslaiion ami transcription 
of E Coli galactose ope ran V, 
Professor D. CT Colley, Professor 
J. D. Dowell and Dr J. B. Kin son, 
IA2.U00 front SERC (panicle physics 
experiments using film analysis and 
electronic counter techniques); Mr 
P. R. S. Kanson. Mr L. Bridges and 
Mr O. Lomas, £13.760 from ESRC 
(legal judgments and local authority 
decision making); Dr J. K. Hewitt. 
£44 .KW from Menial Health Founda- 
tion (neurophysiological investigations 
of abnormal interhemisphcric integra- 
tion and anamolous lateralization of 
function in children al high risk for 
schizophrenia); Professor J. Walker 
and Dr K. Randle. £19.828 from 
UKAEA (neutron diagnostics for 
magnetic fusion devices); Mr M. O. H. 
Carver, £62,7R5 (rent Lcvcrhulmc 
Trust (causes of decay and methods of 
detection on archaeological sites)-, Pro- 
cessor R. W. Dnvics, £25.640 from 
ESRC (Soviet industrialization and the 
economic system in the inter war 


Communities (visiting fellow in metal- 
lurgy and materials): Professor U. 
Livingstone, £75.740 from SERC 
(dncumcnimien of the geometries of 
groups): Professor A. P. Willmorc and 
DrC. V. Good till . i.72,7l» from SERC 
(structure for thc WFC on Rosal); Dr 
C. C. Dyer. £35,45u from Lcvcrhulme 
Trust (medieval English mills)-, Profes- 
sor A. B. RLcklnson, £57.538 from 
Cancer Research Campaign (Epstein- 
Barr virus infection of EpilhcUal cells 
and the pathogenesis of nasophary- 
ngeal carcinoma); Professor 1. C. M 
MacLennan. £46.201 from Wellcome 
Trust (cellular basis of antibody re- 
sponses against pneumococcal polysac- 
charide); Dr A. U. Bradwcll. £19,828 
from British Diabetic Association (re- 
lationship between low scrum C4 con- 
cent ration and insulin dependent di- 
abetes); Dr D. A- Heath, £26,004 
rrom Ccniral Birmingham Health Au- 
thority Endowment Fund (develop- 
ment of bioassny lor parathyroid hor- 
mone and tunrvoual hypcrcaJcacmic 


factors); Dr K. Docherty, Dr R. N. 
Clayton and Dr M. C. Sheppard 
£15.150 from Central Birmingham 
Health Authority Endowment Fund 


30; thence to Norwich, 
Durham, Bristol, Stoke, Lon- 
don, Southampton, Exeter and 
Plymouth. 


Dr Derek Altrldgc, senior lecturer In 
the English department at South- 
ampton University, has been 
appointed professor of English studies 
at Strathclyde University. Dr Abridge 
Is (he author of two books on English 
verse-form uiul is completing n new 
hook on literary language. 

Professor William Speck, formerly 
O. F. Grant professor of history al the 
University of Hull, has been appointed 
lo the clrnlr of modem history at thc 

University of Leeds. 

Professor Speck specializes in 181b 
century history and In the use of 
computers for analysis of electoral 
records. 


economic system in thc inter war 
years); Dr A. Logan. H7.250 from 
MRC (purification nnd clarification of 
brain fibroblast growth factor using 
monoclonal antibodies); Dr D. R. 
Stanworlh, £30,662 from Arthritis and 
Rheumatism Council (a study of the 
role of IgA end IgA complexes in 
experimental and clinical arthritis); Mr 
K. K. Chan nnd Dr G. R. P. Black- 
ledge. £20,982' from Cancer Research 
Campaign (gynaecological oncology); 
Mr I. A. Jordan and K. K. Chau. 
£25,674 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (evaluation of contact hystcros- 
copy and laser on morbidity of cone 
biopsy); Professor E. G. Knox, 
£7J;657 from Health Promotion Re- 
search Trust (family building patients 
among immigrants in Birmingham); 
Dr A. E. F. Spink, £57,399 from 
Anglian Water (nOTihcm and southern 
chalk muddling investigation); Dr 
R. 1 1. Mitchell (study of phosphatidyl I- 
nosilol 4, 5-Wpnospnalc phosphodies- 
terase nnd inositol 1 , 4. 5-triphosphulc 
nhosphutasc): Dr ll. Coleman. £S),069 
Irorn MRC ( mechanisms of biliary lipid 
secrellan); Professor S. V. Perry. 
£111.705 from Nuffield Foundation (sci- 
ence research fellowship in biochemis- 
try); DrM. T. Jackson. £144,871 from 
Overseas Development Administra- 
tion (inbreeding and true potato seed 

f irOductlon); Professor P. M. H. Rack 
human stretch reflexes, (heir variubll- 
ty nnd their almormnlilics); Dr A. II. 
Barncit, £25,000 from Nordlsk-UK 
Ltd (immunological aspects or insulin 
dopcndcnl diabetes); Professor M. 
Drury, £13,479 from ICI pic (research 
nurse for general practice unit): Dr E. 
Elias, £17,983 from Central Dfnnlng- 
Imm Hcallh Authority Endowment 
Fund (relationship between hepatic 
lobular gradient for bile arid removal, 
bile acid synthesis and pool size and 
cholesterol gallstone formation); Dr 
J. R. West. £36.363 from Water Re- 
soareU Centre (dissolved oxygen con- 
centration in estuaries); Dr fl. Kalis- 
zer, £18,300 from SERC (improved 
sensors for in-process control of size 
roundness aua surface roughness la 
grinding); Professor T. Bell, £20,887 
from Commission of the European 


(molecular cloning and sequence 
analysis of proteolytic enzymes in pro- 
hormone processing); Professor B. 
Isaacs, £16,000 from Pfizer Ltd and 
Roche Ltd (gall and balance In Parkin- 
sonism); Dr G. K. P. Blacklcdgc. 
£105.346 from Cancer Research Cam- 
paign (cunccr clinical trials); Mr M. 1. 
Kendall, £22,500 from Bayer UK Ltd 
(ciprofloxacin pharmokinctlc study); 
Dr L. A. Clark £69.792 from TRRL 
(serviceability cracking of half joints); 
Professor G.W. Rowe and Dr J. P. G. 
Farr. £61 .825 from SERC (lubrication 
in warm nnd hot forming using elec- 
trochemical activation and deposi- 
tion); Professor J. W. Railly, £11,560 
from SERC (investigation of 3-dlmen- 
slonal structure of rotating stall); Dr 
R. G. Jordan and Dr R. C. Young, 
£95,644 from SERC (electronic struc- 
ture of rare earth metals); Dr J. K. 
Chipman, £14.508 from MRC (activa- 
tion or pro-mutagens by Islated animal 
and human hepatocylcs); Professor 
D. G. Walker, Dr 1. P. Traycr and Dr 
G. M. Lawrence. £35,180 from MRC 
(relationship between hexokinnse 
Isoenzyme distribution nnd pathways 
oF glucose utilization); Professor G. C. 


Munlson, £11.181 from SERC (pola- 
rized ion reactions); Professor G. C. 
Morrison, £114457 from SERC (nuc- 
lear structure); plus fuithcr £104,049): 
Professor A. DL Rickinson. £30.999 


from MRC (analysis of HLA-A and -B 
antigen polymorphism); Professor 
A. 8. Rickinson, 169,681 from MRC 
(1* lymphocyte- detected membrane 
antigen); Dr K. Docherty. £15400 
from MRC (anterior pituitary hor- 
mone biosynthesis and secretion); Dr 
A. H. Barnett, £19,828 from West 
Midlands Regional Health Authority 
(low scrum C4 concentration and In- 
sulin dependent diabetes); Professor 
R. E. Smalbuan, £125,000 from Onco 
Alloys Products Lid (metallurgy); Dr 
D.CarraD, Dr J. K. Hewitt, Professor 
J. L. Jinks and Dr K. A. Kelly, 
£88,627 from MRC (genetic and en- 
vironmental analysis ofcardinc reactiv- 
ity and hypertension); Dr C. W. Penn 
and Dr C. M. Thomas, £90,247 from - 
MRC (dotting of treponema pallidum 
DNA lo produce antigens in vitro and 
assess (heir potential tor immunodiag- 


limNIIUKGIl 

Dr S. (.'. Fry. Oy.558 from AFRC 
(gthbcrcllic acid, ethylene, effects on 
cell wall phenol metabolism | : Di 1. G. 
Bishop, £7,570 from AFRC (link with 
Animal Breeding Research Organiza- 
tion i: Dr A. Ferguson. £12,638 from 
Coclinc Trust (svsicmic immune re- 
sponses lo food antigens); Dr N. 
Belton. £1.942 from Farley Health 
Products (oral re hydration In chil- 
dren)-. Dr D. J. Ewing, £6,000 front 
Imperial Chemical Industries (resting 
heart rate and physiological tremor in 
diabetic autonomic neuropathy); Dr 
D. M. W Amleison, ElS.UOO from 
Ministry of Agriculture. Fisheries and 
Food (characterization of food grade 
carrageenans): Dr M. A. D. Fluendy, 
BFr269.000 from NATO (electron 
transfer in molecular collisions); Dr 
C. M. Graham. £44, 406 from NERC 
(diffusion of oxygen and cations in 
minerals at high temperatures): Dr 
S. M. Smith. £58,543 rrom SERC 
(transport of proteins into higher plant 
chloroplam through in vitro 
mutagenesis): Dr E. u. Bard and Dr 
H. S. Thompson. £31 .Ml from SERC 
(recognition of wards In normal 
ipcccTi); Dr A. I. Tiewavas, £13.250 
from SERC (regulation of membrane 
bound protein kinnsc by calcium and 
calmodulin in pea and artichoke)'. 
Professor M. S. Longair and Dr C. 
Aspin £1.750 from SERC (obreiva- ■ 
Hons at Arizona)-, Dr H. S. Thompson. 
£1,000 from SERC (natural language 
front end lo databases); Dr A.7. 
Crosbie. £8.000 from Scottish Tourist 
Board (monitoring the occupancy of 
lourisl accommodation in Scotland); 
Dr R. McCreadic, £14,581 from Social 
Work Services Group (collection, 
classification and annotation of statu- 
tory material on law relating to chil- 
dren); Professor A. logo, £100,000 
from Wellcome Trust (feciureship in 
veterinary physiology); Professor 
M. R. Lee, £22,295 mom Wellcome 
Trust (renal dopamine production In 

K inesis and maintenance of essential 
ypertension); Professor J. R. S. Fin- 
cnam and Dr D. WaUiker. £11.472 
from WHO (registry of standard 
strains of malaria parasites); Professor 
J. R. S. Fincham and Dr D. WaUiker. 
£2.202 from WHO (genetics of malaria 
parasites). 

I^lcestcr 

Professor G. Smith, £6,680 from Nopp 
Laboratories Ltd (pharmacokinetics or 
oral morphine): Dr D. Morton. 
£30,382 from WcUcoriie Trust (re- 
search training scholarship): Professor 
Shaww and Professor Bratnmar. 
£34.944 from SERC (synthetic ol Igonc- 
Icotldes for in vitro genetic studies); 
Professor If. Smith, £74.756 from 
Nonsanlo Europe SA (investigation of 
the control of assimilate partitioning in 
sugar beet); Dr W. Cnckburn. 135 ,262 
from SERC (carbohydrate mctnboiitm 
cssentinl to CAM pholosynlheus); 
Professor HnJloran, £3. 600 from ESRC 
(social Implications or new com- 
munications lech no Jogy/telc vision and 
programmes); Dr C. Kugglcs, I860 
from SERC (archacoastronomlcal 
fieldwork in Peru); Dr J. W. Almond, 
£72,227 from Lister Institute (research 
fellowship); Professor Meadows. 
£1.250 from British Library (selection 
of electronic publications lor archival 
storage). 



Open 

University 

viewing 


^ urd ‘>y September 22 


18.18 Oeolo^. Geology: Britain before man (S2J6; 

12 AO fiwhemaitn she Ci^rhUum. Can you 
count on confidence? IPME233. proa 8). 

134)8 IntiodufltoD to Pure Mathematic*. The Ewm 
IM203; prog 32). „ _ 

13J0* nitkiwphJcal Problem*. Freedom A Penon- 
hood (A3 1 3; prog 9). J , 

13JS Derision Maflng In Britain. Budgeting for 
Europe's {oblew (D20B; pro* 16). . 

14^0 Third World Studies. Brazil - faaag the 
eighties (U2W; prog 16). 

1448* Modem An sad Modernism Duchamp 


B.80 Ms tbs fouiida|tan cauae. ModeUIng Poiluilon 

0.48 Quamiim^ewy and Atwnlc Stroaure. 

A iran and molecule* lSM3Sl|prog 1). 
10.10 The Enlightenment. Monigcotfroy: lire in a 
chateau (A2D4; piog 16). 

10-38* Man's RdWous Ouw. Three families: Jeru- 
salem (AD2O8; prog 2). 

11.00 Open Forum. Information programme for OU 


AADIO 4 (VHP) 

23J» The Control of Education In Britain. A dull 1 
and Education (E22L prog 1 1). 


Thursday September 27 

BBC2 

64)5* Introduction to Pure Mathematic*. The ceaia 


m A look ahead (S334; prog 16) 

UC teTlT ^ e,l * n ^ Cil Esrtwuger 

r '!pd Molecular Biotogy. Ira- 

Rt, hfaio-eotnpailbllity 

“SSSjaSr D ^ onTra 

wjgjaaSi fawr 

Us IAWl ^¥s?. COUne ' “*» “*» IKture ■ 

■j. ^ tr*h> de- 

Tbe*2!!t. fl 2‘5 prof 1 1 ). , 
toj, Cotlli^^fe* “tjositlou A ewtu- . 


-WfiwraMintgfWtls 

program me lor OU 


f AJU'jrog 30). 

7.18* An and Entlronmeui. Making Tht Night- 
dtintn (TAD292^prog 14). 

7 JJ* popular Culture The tpecimen eum paper 
(6*203; prog 9). . , 

2X30* Art* fouridaiion courae. Folk tong and the 

2340' SooiTpiy ctatag j. P An*iil on Mendty (2) 
(DJ05, prog 16) 


Sunday September 23 

8AC1 

7.10 Crustal and Manrlc ProcegM Man- the 
Viking Mission 15336; ptog9j- 
745* Oneu 4T8-336 bc. The Actc^olii of Alton* 

•4» ErSe«rIr| wUiK' Mechantol 

(S30I: prog 30). 

*f 4 Q ijuage* and infomriloD. Revirion (ST29I: 
.7.18 ISISJSs PrehUtwle people, uneirthiniwf 
740 A» Wtotew «W be 

^ SSsSSis 

,***• 


Sv,' Brain A Behaviour, Stales of Mind: 6418 Moderotai. f 

,ni Dt to SSSb&"iJ'" * 

aSSmSIfy. Whore from nen?(S246; 648* BtatoDiFDmi ^nwfFuncdon. UnM 


1140 Biology: Form and function, unity ann ui- 
12.16 OrgMic Ctomfil?. wtoie from nen? (S246; 
1240* SSi«Srare. Tha Tempeii - Art IV (A36I; 
134)5* {jujuue Development- The Wand fPE232: 
1340* 

Die e*am (MST204; prog 23). 

^M° MaffraAnand^mUm. wd 

. wrong with modtnHim - 2 (A3I5, pmg 32)- 
7.16 Person illiy and Leern^ I 1 * ° r 

7M‘ °f Banyan 


(A203; prog M>- 


Tuesday September 25 

SBC2 

646 Modern Art and Modem Ism. Beatibourg 

6.30* Ivorid lSSci- Structural power 3: strategle* 
for change (D233; prog 1 f). 

648* Biology: Form aod Function. Unity and Dl- 
vetalty IS202; prog 32). 

740 Science foundation course. Particle Physic*: 
Hadront. Quark* end Charm. (S 101 : pro* 31). 

748* DhcoverlngPhyaica. Absurd sun; tnepltysla 
of White Damrfi (S27I: prog 16). - 

174W Ait and Environment. Children & video 

3340* SwSueL&mwfcalculiB, Differentiating del is 
(MS2fflt prog 16). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) . „ J . 

6,38* The Romantic Poets. Sexualiiy and the leim- 
rtnd in the poetry of Shelley (A3S2; prog 12). 

2340 The Enlist tenmont. "The Koy" ( A204: prog 

RADIO 4 2 |vHP) 

2340 Popular Culture- Cbwiie Review (U203: prog 


(Nf 203; prog 32). 

640 The Nature of Chomlnry. Conformation In 

K ins II (S30I; prog 32). 

Mfon. Prehbtoilc people: uneanhinj our 
pan (S364; proj 16). 

740* Social idence* faundatfon cotuce. Is aorial 
idence really necessary? (DIOI: prog 32). 
745* Oraphi, Networks and Dodxn. In nuclusioa 

fTMJAh S "H l6 )' 

17.00 Art and Environment. Debate on community 


HHifu i *■ tan j- iit sma iji \a# a mrmjm 

745* Orapln, Network* and Dorian. In auclustaa 
riMJAll prog 16). 

17.00 Art and Environment. Debate on community 


prim (TAD296; prog 6). 

Computing and Computer! Distributed com- 
puting - Oallahcr case study (M252-, prog IS). 
National Income and Economic Policy. Pm 


Monday September 24 ' Wednesday September 26 


Oceanography. A look ahead (S334; prog 16). 
B45* Math* foundation course. Modelling poHudoti 
740* Tto°Earth:*5tnicture. **»tnp«!rt* Hl * 5™*“" 
1740 

9340 ne . 


IS 0 iSfo^lfoo «»«. FWic fong and . llw 


645* The HnltoUcnmcnt. Moclgeotfroy: lib in a 
chauiB (A204; prog IS). 

840* Man's Religious Qoeit. Three families: Jem- 


i mini twwwvwj vwvai, ■ u, »* 

sakm (AD208; prog 2).' 

645* EngbKcring Pioduri Design. Heat Eadjanger 
1 2 (T392; prog 11). 

740 Aiu foundai ton course. The Early Mole Had 

745* i£usuijar5 fiirule Process*. Man: the 
Vlklni Million (5336; prog 9). 

1740* Miuheinitie* Across the Currlculuro. Can you 
count on conBdence? (PME233; nog 8). 
8340* Probability add Sumacs. Derision Tree 

234^*; Wo^StuJ^Braljl - fading lb t 1980i 

■ j 1 (U9H; prog 16). . 


ling the piece* together. (D264; prog e). 

0040* Instrumentation. Inst re mentation in train de- 
velopment (T29I-, prog II). 

RADIO 3 (VHP) 

6.16* The Control of Edoation in Britain. Adults 
and ednraifoo (E222: prog II). 

3340* Modem An and Modernism. Whal'i right and 
wrong with modernism - 2IA3I5; prog 32). 

9340 Science foundation course. The climate (SIOI; 
prog 16). 

HADK) 4 (VHP) 

2340 Maths foundation course. Foundation maths 
lb (MIOI; prog lb). 


Friday September 28 

BBC 8 

048* Purpose and Planning h the Cuniratum. 

Talung turtle (E20I: prog 10). 

6.88* Unaeo* and Infonnaiwis. Revision (ST29I. 
prog 1 7). 

740* Organic Che mb try. Where from ne*»T (S246: 

745* fu^ay. Brail) andBehavioer, State* of mind: 
levels «f iniervewlon (SD286; ptog lb). 
1645 Weekend Outlook. 

1740 Art and Environment.- Community Theatre 

. 846* Hie Enlighten menu The Key' (A2M; prog 
,J2), 

8340* PeaonalltyaiidLeanUng. The usetoT psychol- 
ogy (E20I: prog 32). 

* ra p-tad programme 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE ME MTS 


TheTimes HigherEducation 

Supplement 


Appointments 


to place advertisements w 

- 1 

rite to or telephone: 

The Advertisement 
The TimeB Higher Educa 
Priory House, St John’s Lane 
Tel: 01-253 3000. Te 

Manager, 
tion Supplement, 
London EC1M 4BX, 
ilex 264971 

Rates: 

copy deadlines: 

Classified Display - £11.80 pscc 
Minimum size: 9cmx 1 col (a £106.20 Frid 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line 
Minimum 3 lines - @ £6.90 1 

Classified Display: 
ay in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage: 

Monday 10.00 am in the 

week of publication 1 

Universities 

— rfcni 


^ y i 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 

’SF 

InatituteaTTechnology Ind^t^andrnmjfL. 

Other classifications 

~~ Editions Personal "" 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

v * ■ Accommodation 
All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
Colleges and 
■Departments of Art 
Administration 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE RESEARCH 

Computer Officers 

(2 posts) 

E . n B J, ® h bs* ,wo vacancies for computer 
{jry S P.S? dapartmont's work In Computational 
at l ?- B - nd . l f 1 particular to work on a major lexical research 
project directed by Professor J M Sinclair. Goth postholdars will 
report to the COSllILD Computinfl Officer, Mr j ffi! 

Post 1 rCOBUHD Phase U Post") 

adafih?J^n a . 3 i , 1« a ,aam 01 'wHwaraphers who are building up 
faroi on « ,fl,n, f? B 8 "awanalyala of Eng Hah Taxis, based on a 
Sr P r ^ 9rn En B' rsh - Responsibilities will include 

enhancing the Interface 
j flnd software davelopmant. and 

saift'ar" 1 *“"■ "«• - 

The Phase II appointment la for the period up to 31 July 1986 

Po? 2 (“ELR/COBUILD Phase III Post") 


rmSfif 1 5y! d ®. C0 1 ,n l Hlt,n 9® x PertlBe aa necessary for Phase III of the 
re *? ar F h project, which Includes the preparation 
of course books and other materials. This will Involve settinn nn 

Snd 1,18 tranafer Bnd othor software! 

omamml { !.L fn B ,BmBnt vacabu lary-control 

mBE; ,ma "* r re, “ ,c '’ |n 

montli L s UC0BUIL “ Ph88B 111 0 P* ,olnlrl,0nl J* *or a period of 12 


SB fe of 

« B i8 ,cl, [£6310-CSS30) 

1hrM referees, by 8 October 
rther particulars 


THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH PACIRC 

Suva, FIJI 


Reader In Education (Post &4/1 121 



Lecturer 11 /Lecturer I in Education 

(Post 84/113) ?! 




Bwsitonc^ aS »“P«v«wn of atwjanto In school 

MflOBSniKn 


ITT « a iwmi a 1 DT BUV 

atowancs In Bsu ol superannuation of 10 % <rf stand&n 
afcwanM may be paid direct to Iha sopoMse's exist 
emjeot to a decision on acceptability of lha octane by 


saMry. Ip some'Casae no 


ronaiwabto by mutual aorcmefit. Canduttes ahoufcf send THRj*e CQPIESo?th!ib 
W r^ B personal partkoJai*. names and addresses' of Uvrw 
10 >he fiegisirar, imtvarssy of Lha SoufhPac ffl& PQ 
™ "?*: Suva.F|j, lo reach him no lai or than 29 October 1064 Further oS2?t(w 
lfI8 Ra S is1/flr 0* lha UntaraSy. « from lha l£Xto 
UniwerailleB (Anpfs), 36 OordQnSSS 
*° **“" “ ndWa,M ,n ”* UK afwufdwwd an afcffltonal Spy ol 



NAHONAL INSTITUTE FOR HIGHER EDUCATION DUBLIN 

Senior Lecturer 
Lecturer/Assistant Lecturer 

Applications are Invited from suitably qualified and 

sescs! c * nt,ida,8a ,or ,hs 

Accounting and Finance! 

Preferred areas of specialism for the BA & MA 
crn« rae , a . 1 Accounting and Finance Include 
Rueinil A “ oun ‘l"0. Financial Management, 
J n u ®J n ® M Flnanoa/Banking or Computer 
AppllcallonB In Accounting. (Assistant Lecturer 

Biologloal Sciences i 

The Sohoo! currently conduota the B.8c. Degree 
M Im^n required Inofude 

Engineering By ’ Bl00hem,8,r Y and Prooeaa 

Physical Sclenoesa 

ISL. S » h001 offer ? an Appllod Physics Degree; 
apeclBlisme required Include Seml-conduotora 
Fibre Optloa. Transducers, Acoustics, Energy 
Instrumentation and Vacuum/Surlace Physics. 

Mathematical Scfanoesi 

.2 urre '?. | y 0,,Bra a B.So Degree in 
Applied Mathematical Sciences; specialisms 
abTi r 1 d •golude Applied Analysis; Numerical 
M Mherlfall os r ° ba b “^ C Model,lno and Industrial 

Electronic Engineering: 

PjffW development of the B.Eng Degree Is 
ninUo I Fr* fl0B Hl ? d a P aolfl ll8ma required Include 
SL°J Computer Aided 


SOUm AU8TRAUAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
The Elton Mayo 8chool of Management 

VISITING APPOINTMENT 
IN MARKETING 

on a single-semester basis (FeburarysJune 1885) 

■aaa aBasaffisafflaaeaagiB 

e;^ Bri^ncT™ 88 * of/Prtno ^ Loofu ref/Senlor Latiuiw Becoming lo qualrficatbre 

, ft ha currfln,| y wnployBd fnettnar academia or private 
enterpriaa and wHI be aalgnlRcan) comrfliiitor In the field ol merhalhg. 

^ Thaappol n| nw n l offers a most I me resting opportunity: 
study leave In South Australia with scope lor visiting other ported 

to Inlfuertte the development ol Die Ellon Mayo School of Moneoamant In ueh 
SSi Wn0, “"SJ- cohaultancy. execullvB dovaFopm art and commurey 
ratal ions programmes. (The marketing programme can I Fexlfaly accommodata lha 
nppaniBo 'a specialty.) 

f l VS CISv * C 00 *^ 1 erty wllh a popufatlan of about ana 
“P^ Sou1h Au8trallfl - Ihacsntra of government for ihei 

25^ 'S 0 na, . an “““WBrommorela 1 , manufacturing end rural economic base. He 
SKr2iS£^f2i5l5^ a8 ? nlb 2Sf f,ea< dwBafOMSl and McLaren Veto wino-grcwlng, 
oteirfcta and boasts a relaxed nfa-etyle. Tha climate la madterrenaan, with cool win 
and warm to hot aummare. 

TZ SCHOOL : Tha Elton Mayo School otManegemenionereawlds range of 
management courses at graduate and undergraduate level. Including a substantial 
grogr amma ol Graduate Diploma courses, an MBA. undergredusta D Wo mas and s 
^^^,^ r ^ nm 5 , l‘ ! ^ , * 8 P <#c l Bl| Bl nulweln such areas as Marketing ■ 
PiMcAtknfnlab reion, Japan Budness Studies, Justice AdmlnWratlon, Ana 
Admwatrallon. Heallh Adminlslrallon. Industrial Ralatlo ns and Personnel 
Administration. The School has a staff ol thirty, and l , 100 students. 

CONDITIONS: A salary olSA 10,3 1 7 for an 18-waafc appointment. The School will 
arrange accommodation for the period. Air fores to Ado/alde and return lor the 
appototoe wiB be borne by the Insffluta. 

APPUCATONS vWthwurkjuiumvttoeahoukltMnddressBri to lha Stalling Officer, 
South Auatml an Institute of Technology. North Terraco, Adelaide, South AusIrsBa 
6000, Australia. 

Brief Information about tha School can bo obtained from the Association ol 
Commonwealth UnlveraHlea (Apple), as Gordon Square, London WC1H0PF. 

toaxrt) 


SifA agB Hl ? a spaoiailsme required Include 
D?B cl C snri P £ fyatema: Computer Aided 
a- b . n « a . Manufacture; CommunlcallonB' 
Analog 8yetem Design; Conlrcl Syeteme 1 Slcna'l 
Processing and Mloroeleotronlos. ’ B 

MethfdsV 119 “ nd QUant,tatlw ® 

Tha 8ohool currently runs a four year Decree 
gramme end Is Involved In major Industry 
sponsored . research profeols Sceclatiiima 

Prooraim. ClUd W^ 

Programming, Systems Analysis and Deslon 

Reaearoh 88 ' PP ” 8d 8,fll,8,loa flnd °P Q rollons 


sludent n ?l!ce 8 e r 3 C Vu™n 5 ? n ^ lnfl b , u,ldln S 10 P' 0 ^® 2000 

*sjS5aa«36^aS“ 

^®S5FSS~S 

Salary Seales: Senior Lecturer IRE1 5.703 - E20 742 
. Lecturer IRE1 3 797 - El bbot 

Assista nt Leoturer IRE1 0,727 - El a' 21 8 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF PHILOSOPHY 

This Chair vyill fill vacant Ip January 1985 whan tha 1 ' 

agjissr yiSSjigfia ** 

rFS 1 TfSl'i mai ' h» obtained con f kln8 01 

Mia. 

, MI ' ' ‘ 1 '' I " ii ' *' ' "j ' ' ' : ; ■ ftBao m 


The University of Aston In Birmingham 
Department or Modern Languages 

LECTURER IN COMPUTATIONAL 
LINGUISTICS 
(French or German) *#«« i 

Applications are invited for the above post. The Ideal academic background for 
me post would be a first degree In a modem language (nreferabfy Ren*, 
uerman or Spanish) and a postgraduate qualification in computing, 
computational linguistics or an aspect uf information icchBOtogy/lafonnuJoo 
science. The past Is Intended to support ongoing work In eompuiatfoad 
jmu|sqa mih reference to foreign languages, and research Interests la any pm 
“ C u inlercsl. Ongoing work in the Department relate 1° 

wxteography, machine translation and computer-assisted language learning- 
The appointment will be lor a period or three years initially with the posribihjir uf 
reruswal or subsequent transfer to a continuing appointment. Jnlllal salary will be 
review) UP W " IC maj(lmum of ,he ran 8 e lw to £1 4. 1 25 per anoutn (un*f 

LECTURER IN JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE 
(Part Time) #<f ««« 

Hrc InvitedfiJr a post as a Lecturer in Japanese, on a pan ll™® 
usually for one year. The person appointed will be required mainly 10 le *~ 
j S P ane * e . language in a two-year subsidiary degree programnK W 
asrequired 91415 w,hln ,he Department, and other classes across the University 

The commencing salary will be within the range £7.190 10 114,123 per annum 
(pro rati, under review). . 



ruZ. jT ’. . urwn, nimungham tH 7*JT, ITeJi lUl-JJ* jou “VT*: 

receipt of appBaulwu U 12lh October IW4. 

~ UNIVERSITY OF EXETER 

Sharjah Chair of 
A . Islamic Studies 

Apg Mitons are Invited for the Sharjah Chair of lelamlo 
SHftfi fh® Department of Arabic and Islamic Studies. The 
Is tenaWe fo r 10 years with a review during the fifth 
from 1 October, 1984. Salary on the 
current minimum £17,276 p.a. 

Ctoelng date for retjelpt of appNoapone 18 October, 1984.^ 


^^^J^jJjCIIEREDIICATION SUPPLEMENT 21.9.84 

Universities continued 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Australia 

DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY & GEOPHYSICS 

LECTURER 

tv. Hutlas of the appointee will include research, supervision of 

|m UM .i. .jfwsin and i imHornroHi into tannhinn In Pnnnnmln 


nU», ONU win navo iDooaiwn hi iw| oioiauij, iiiuuamai 

gSca In metallic and non-metalllc ore deposits. 

Ojornta! enquiries to Associate Professor B. Runnegar (61 67 73 
2861). 

cil ARY‘$A24,840-$32,634 per annum. 

SoSfG DATE: 26th October 1984. 

P0&NO:545 

Tha sopointment will be to the permanent staff but the University 
BHfwgthe right to make tha appointment probationary where it 
codders this appropriate. 

OCier conditions Include superannuation, assistance with travel 
0d removal expenses and with buying or building a house In 
Am*JalB. 

tafcallons, Including the names and addresses of three referees 
^stating the position number, should be sent to the Staff Officer, 
Untoreity of New England, Armldale, N.S.W. 2351, Australia, 
prior to the closing date. Applicants should forward a copy of this 
advertisement to tnelr referees and ask them to send their reports 
ftectlo lha Staff Officer, Mr B. G. Turner, marking their envelopes 
■Private and Confidential' and quoting the position number, before 
pe above closing date so as to expedite the appointment process. 

(16BI7) 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGUA 
Norwich 

SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
& MUSIC 

TEMPORARY LECTURESHIP 

^fcationa are Invited for a post of 
Tncwsjy Lecturer in the history of 
pwAaralssance western archl- 
■dwe tenable from 1 January 
1585 to 30 September, 1887. The 
uceulul candidate will be 
wind to cany out research end 
umwaduate end post-graduate 
W»g within the field ol western 
eedwai architecture. An interest 
in he history ol classical archltect- 
ntfl be an advantage. Salary will 
■fin the Leoturer scale (currently 
£7,190 to £14,125 per annum, 
infer review) plus USS benefits 
«1 ray Initially be within the range 
D, 190 to £8,075 per annum. 

K ittens (three copies), 
ihould contain e lull our* 
ff" Including exact 
•Jfe of birth, logelhBr with the 
and addresses of three 
towhom reference may 
MhouM be lodged with 
"• estsWtehment Officer, 
JJwftv of But Anglia, Nor- 
g feifey 7TJ, from whom fur- 
ropyficuters are available, not 
lh«n 12 October 1954. 

(16882) 


UNIVERSITY OF 

WT ANGLIA 

; Nwwlch 

TEMPORARY 

lecturer 

JffJuUani vs Imriled (or the 

poll of lecturer In i 

History 

W-W45) In the School of Modern 
end Europeen History, 
wfll be given to 

SSJH* * wseerch Interest 
or Germany. The post H 

woder review) plus USS 

SSagaws 

Ml am) frero 

. -termi “I ‘PpUciUon in 

. . 1020470) 


^•tUlCollege 


f /Muffed 

'.Mb 

SLiUs.R 

pi- • “I 'V- • :. =■ - 


ROYAL FREE HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
(University of London) 
Rowland Hill Street, 
London NW3 2PF 

SECRETARY 
TO THE SCHOOL 

Candidates for thlB post 
should have experience in 
senior administrative 
appointments; advantage if 
in a University. Salary from 
£17,275 plus £1,188 
London Allowance (Pro- 
fessorial Scats), under 
review: USS 

superannuation. 

The successful candidate 
will be required to take up 
the appointment as soon as 
posable. 

Further particulars avail- 
able from the Dean to 
whom applicatlona (8 
copies), Including the 
names of three referees 
should be sent no later 
than 12 October, 1964. 

( 1 SSI 3) 


The University of 
Auckland 
Now Zealand 

CHAIRS IN LAW (2) 

AppllcaiiM Tar thn Chairs 
should linva either particular 
qualifications In Coital Itutlon- 
al and/or Administrative Law, 
coupled with ability to alva 
leadership and direction In the 
Held or Public Law. coupled 
Willi ability to alva lunderahip 


Conimanclnu salary will ba 
established within tho range 
NZS41.9S7 - 532,482 per 

annum plus a cost-oMlvIng 
allowance) or NZSB.bO per 
weak, having reaerd tu the 
qualifications or tho candidate 
concerned. 

Conditions or Appointment 
and Method of Application are 
available from the Assistant 
Registrar 1 Academic Appoint- 
ments), University or Auck- 
land. Private Bag. Auckland. 
Now Zealand, or from the 
Secretary deneral, Asaocla 
tlon of Commonwealth Uni 
varsities < Apptsj. So Gotxloi 
Square. WC1II OFF. Applica- 
tions should ba forwarded OS 
soon as possible but not later 
than SI October 19S4. 
(32037) HI 


University of 
Edinburgh 

department of Cnoornphy 

LECTURESHIP 
IN GEOGRAPHY 

Applications are Invited for 
tha above post Trom candi- 
dates with a developed ro- 
ssnreli etna In ellher physical 
or human geography- Prefer- 
ence will ba given to those 
applicants with additional re- 

? tonal Interests. Tho success- 
ul candidate is bb peered to 
assist with the teaching or 
introductory computer 

courses and related practical 
classes. , Applicants should 
have, or cncpect shortly to 
obtain, a Ph.15. In geography. 

HaUiy Scale; H.1M • 
£14.138 funder review). 


University of 
Hong Kong 

LECTURESHIPS 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

I -ftP.Ci l S?, t,on P aro Invited for 
Lectureship! in the Deparl- 
Social Work. Anpll- 
h 1*P a nrofnsflonal 
aogroo In social work, practice 
enparlanco In social survlcns. 
and some reaching and ri- 
Honrr.h eKperlonco lit the Hold 

^«'!. c L cl ?lu , f ,,ork - Tho “Willy to 
speak Chinese would be an 
advantage. The appointors 
would be expected to promote 
research In tlielr arena of 
expert Ibo. to supervise mos- 
ter Bdegrae dissertations, and 
to teach st undergraduate and 
poatgraduate levels in ana or 
P'o™ of the fallowing areas: 
(1) Social planning, adminis- 
tration and management-. t2) 
Social work rosearch; (3) So- 
cial work practice in commun- 
ity work, counselling or group 
work; and |4) Soclnl iclence 
theories for social work prac- 
tice. 

Annual salary (superannu- 
I* on an 11 -point scala: 
HKS1 48,080 - 247.360 

(|l4,52d - 24,270 approx.) 
(Sterling equivalent as at 


September 5, 19B4I. Starting 
salary will depend on qual- 
ifications and experience. 


At currant rates, salaries 
tax will not exceed 17% of 
gross Income, Housing be- 
nefit* at a rental of 714% of 
salary, children's education 
allowances, leave and medical 
benefits are provided. 

Further particulars and ap- 
plication forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
General. Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OFF, or Trom 
tha Appointments Unit, 
Secretary's Orfice, University 
of Hong Kong. Hong Kong. 
Closing date: SO November 
1984. (32036) HI 


The University of 
New South Wales 
Canberra, Australia 

Facility of Military Studies 

PROFESSOR 
OF GEOGRAPHY 

The University has o Facul- 
ty uf Military Studies at the 
Royal Military Collage, Dun- 
trnon, A.C.T., and has en- 
torad Into an ngranment with 
thn Commonwealth of Austra- 
lia to establish and maintain a 
college or tho University with- 
in the ambit or the Australian 
Do fence Force Academy. Staff 
of the Facility will transfer to 
tho University Collage when 
the Academy commences to 
operate In 1986. 

Undergraduate cuurses In 
thn Faculty lead to the award 
by the University ol pass mid 
honours depress In Arts, Sci- 
ence anti Engineering. Thera 
are opportunities in all de- 
imrlmi'iilN for imsiiiriultiuui 
sIiiiIoiiIh in wmk towards 
higher dauruaB of tha Uni- 
versity, Undergraduate and 
postgraduate) programs In 
Arts, Hdnticn and Eiiulnani'lno 
will nuitlnue wltliln tliu Uni- 
versity Culltnm after the 
nstabllulnnant of the 
Academy. 

Applications Tor appoint- 
ment ui Ilia Chnlr of Googra- 
phy lire invited from persons 
With lilah arudnuilc qualifica- 
tions. It Is nxpnctail that tho 
nppnlntno will hove n well- 
■levalopud general inloresl in 

I iruprniihy as wnll as n sneclal- 
nt Interest In physical 
liniigrnplly, 

Furthnr Information inuy bn 
obtained from the Dann ortho 
faculty, Profnaaor O.V.H. 
Wilson, Fnculty or Military 
Studies. IlMC. , Qimtroon, 
A.CI.T. Australia 2600. 

Salary: 6AS2.026 per 

annum, 


. Further details of the posi- 
tion, tag Bib nr with thaeondl- 
tfons os s/jooln t mogt rtrjay. no 

lleSo.J Uni 
ran:: E 


UUIW1 .-.I»* Ml — 

with . J witirtn _ wp 

feliSlV. * 


Subject to consent by the 
University, prorossors may 
undertake a limited amount of 
higher consultative work. 

The University reserves the 
right to fill nny choir by 
invitation. 

Supplementary _ Inrorma 
tlon. conditions or appoint 
ment and method of applica- 
tion era available from the 
Secretary General. Associa- 
tion of Commonwealth Uni- 

5S,Si£'i5aSS , 'w 5 c 6 ig°{w? 
N^S£b“".°ftV 30 

Equality or employment 
?y P . P C°3« y l “ Un i ' P H{ 


Royal Holloway 
and Bedford 
Colleges 

University of London 

fReoent's Perk a nd Bg haml 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
IN THE w 
SOCIAL HISTORY 
OF OLD AGE 

Applications aro Invllod for 
the post of Resnarch OfOcer to 

i n l«?ruSSEgj®J% ^ 
'&FJ82' illj-S 1 ? un3S? Se 

Em&m of Sr WnMacnlco^ 

os soon as possible. 

This post la based foe* JS 

os; 


University of 
Dundee 

Hcpurt mi-in «,r Coinniiinlty 

Mi-dlt Inn 

Tlu-ri- 1-, u vim iiiii v fnr n 
IKin-rliiilral 

LECTURER 

hi tlin aliuve r>npmirui-iil and 
□pnllr.in Ions nru liivliui! frtun 
Buflahly qualified Sorlnl hi I- 
ci i vos graduate* who have an 
(nternsi in Knulth Education 
□nd who already huv,< nximrl- 
eiirc In hsallh rolatol i pftnorch 
nnd/or a suitable posigi-ailiinte 
quallflcallrin. 

Tlio Lr-cturnr will ho ox- 
nocted not only tu cu-nrdinutc 
oxlsllng research Interests In 
Health Education and to ilc- 
vulop his/her own research 
proJncts but also to teach 
medical students in the sacond 
and Taurlh years of the M.D. 
Ch.D. course and to contri- 
bute substantially to the Mhi- 
tor of Public Health prugram- 
ma. Previous teaching experl- 
onco in a medical environment 
would therefore be uneful. 

Tha post Is Tunded by the 
Scottish Health Services Com- 
mon Services Agoncy and will 
bo available for at leant tlirBe 
-years. The appointment will 
ba made on lha non-cllnlcal 
lecturer scale IC7.190 
Cl 4, 1 25. but due for review) 
with Initial placing dapendent 
on qualifications and experi- 
ence. 

Further Particulars are 
available from the Personnel 
Officer, the University. Dun- 
dee DDI4HN .(Tel: Dundee 
(03821 23181. Ext. 383) with 
whom applications (6 copies) 
should be lodged by 23rd 
October 1984. Ploase quote 


reference 

(52037) 


EST/2T/84.1C3). 

HI 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zeal and 

LECTURER 
OR SENIOR 
LECTURER 
IN ACCOUNTING 
AND FINANCE 

Applications era invited for 
a teaching position in tho 
□opnrtmont or Accounting 
and Finance. The appointment 
may be made at Lacturer or 
Senior Lacturer level. Tlie 
primary purpose of the lec- 
tureship Is to share In the 
reaching of the courses 
offered ol undergraduate, 
postgraduate, and post ex- 
perience levnla In Accounting 
and Flnnnco and to contribute 
to i-Bsaarch In these areas. 

Salary: Lacturer 

NZS2 1.660 - $23,684 por 

nmium, Senior Lecturer 
NZS27.0BB - $34,387 per 

annum with n bar nt $30/127 
per annum; pus a cost-of- 
living allowance of NZS41 7 
prr annum. 

Further particulars arc 
available from the Secretory 
General, Association or Com- 
niouwnnltli Unlvernltlcs 

i Altplt). 36 Uni dun Square . 
London WL I H UI’F, or from 
the Heulstrur of Ilia Universi- 
ty. P.a. Box 56, Dunedin. 
New Zealand. 

Applicatlona quoting roftir- 
piicd niimbnr AB4/-13 should 
ba fnr warded to thn llenlstrur 
or the Onlvarelty ns soon aa 
piiHHlblo. (52064) HI 


La Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 

Bcliool or Agriculture 

LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN AGRICULTURE 

(Fixed Term - 4 yesre) 
Applications ere Invited for 
the above position. An Agri- 
cultural economist with ex- 
perience and expertise In 
annlyals of the rural sector In 
the broad context of the Au- 
stralian and world economies 
la required. 

Salary: Lecturer A$24,840 

X*^1 5 1-A S ,°3 n i?S4V? CtUPOr 

PRINCIPAL TUTOR 
IN AGRICULTURE 
(TENURABLE) 

Applications are invited ror 
tha above pool tlon. An Animal 
physiologist with n*t®n»lve 
teaching axperlencs in animal 

physiology and nutrlcian la 

required. Prereranci will he 
alvan to applicants able to 
aupervlsa studont raaeareh 

E rojecta In mfnaraJ meta- 
oirsm. 


.JBIHU. 


A$24.840 


Further Information and 
application forma “vall- 
Bbfa from lha Association of 
• Common wealth UnfvaraltlOB 
(APPts), 36 Gowlon Bqusrs, 
LonSon WCIH OPF. Applica- 
tions close on 26 October 


W!B..ftn»r 26 hI 

Monash University 
Melbourne, Australia 

DEPARTMENT OF 
PSYCHOLOGY 

tutors; 

SENIOR TUTORS 

. positions for graduates In 
psychology with postgraduate 
qusllficaUone end Inters are in 

Acting Chairman. Dr S.A , 
Crosslay. 

IaIi:*!? - p.n. 


T-*? 

Weighting 


1 




‘vrw 


with a co 
General, ( 


ns Including Ref, 
currtoulum vitae 
sea. td the Reg 
uosh _tlrtlvenlty 
a 1 68, Australia, 
to tha Secretary 
odation of Oojt- 
n I versifies 


University of 
Oxford 

St. John’s Collcgo 

JUNIOR RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIPS 
FEREDAY 
FELLOWSHIP 
NORTH SENIOR 
SCHOLARSHIPS 

Thn College proposal) . If 
SuLtBbla canelldutes present 
theme elves, to elect two 
Junior Httuartl: Follows, one 
Fereday Fellow, and two 
North Senior Scholars In any 
academic subject, from the let 
Or labor 19B5. The College 
will not normally consider 
candidates who at that date 
will not have completed a first 
dogma or who In the case of 
applications for the Junior 
Research Fellowships will be 
over 28. and for Senior Scho- 
larships will be over 21. The 
Fellowships and Scholarships 
are open to men and women. 

A candidate may he consi- 
dered for both Fellowships 
and Scholarships. 

The Fellowship on Mr. 
Faraday's Foundation Is open 
to candidates who nre either 
kin to the founder, or were 
born or educated for at least 
two years in the county of 
Stafford. No person shall be 
eligible for election unLeaB he 
Is In the opinion of tho Elec- 
tors likely to do valuable 
reaearch work In some branch 
or letters or science or educa- 
tion and shall undertake to 
pursue some course of higher 
study or reaearch In the Col- 
lege or In the University or 
(with the approval of tho 
Electors) elsewhere. 

A Junior Rose arcli Fellow 
or Faraday Fallow will receive 
a stipend of £5.179 a year 

i under review i. be untitled to 
unch and dine at High Table 
wl thou t cli arge anti w 111 , If 
unmarried, be . given froo 
rooms or. If married, a hous- 
ing allowance. The Fel- 
lowships are tenurable for 
three veers, with e possibility 
of re-election Tor a further 
year. 

The North Senior Scho- 
larships wilt be tenable for 
two years In the first Instance 
but will be renewable for e 
third year. Eligibility will nor- 
mally be restricted to UIC 
orndualos Who at the time of 
election ere in receipt of 
graduate awards covering the 

R erlod 1985-87- The value of 
ib Scholarships will ba equal 
to the umaunt or DE8/BERC or 
similar awards plus academic 
fees, less the value af awards 
held. Successful candidates 
will be required to work for a 
higher degree of the Universi- 
ty under e supervisor 
appointed by n Faculty Qonrd. 
All EBnlor Scholars will have 
tha right to dine at High Table 
ance e week In Full Term and 
will be entitled to n free room 
in College for two years. 

Further particulars end 
forme of application may he 
obtained Irani the President's 
Secretary. Completed applica- 
tion farms should be sent to 
tlio president's Secretary as 
early as passible end not later 
than the 19th Oi-tobar 1984. 
152045) HI 


James Cook University 
of North Queensland 
Australia 

LECTURERS (2) 

IN DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY 

The Uni varsity In vitas ap- 

E l lea t Ions for two positions or 
cctiirnr In the Depart man t of 
History. One position will be 
available for rilling on q to- 
nurdd bents ami the otlmr for e 
term of up to three years. 
Berth positions ere available 
from tho bnqlnnlna uf 198a. 
Applicants wlio nra interested 
only In a tenured post should 
make this clear. 

One appointee will be re- 
sponsible for the teaching or 
courses In 19th and SOth 
century Europnan history- The 
other will be responsible for 
teaching in South-East Asian 
history, with sn emphasis 
upon the Philippines. Each 
appointee will also be ex- 
pected to contribute to 
another area of departmental 
Interest, especially Australian 
History. 

The salary for the position 
of Lecturer If SA24.840 - 
332,634 p.o. Applicants must 
nave an appropriate good hon- 
ours degree and preferably e 
doctorate. 

Further Information end 
method of application la avail- 
able from the Secretary 
Osneral^ Association of Corn- 
Universities 


(jBtmiui, nugaiunn ui (.um 

mo n was 1th Universities 

(Appts), 36 Gordon Square, 
London WCIH OPF; or from 
the Registrar. Jamas Cook 
University. Townsville, Qld. 
4811, Australia, with whom 
ap nil cations close on 12 Octo- 
ber 1984. Reference nos. 
84124 (European history 
oslllan) end 84134 (South- 
— set Asian history position). 
(32062) Hf 


The University of 
Sheffield 

CHAIR OF 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN AND 
MANUFACTURE 


partmant 

glissiing- 


Salary on the range for 

f irofeeuortal appointments 

minimum £17,375 a year; 
average £20,300 n year). 

: Particulars from thd Re 
letrkr and Secretary (Sts 
rind). The^. Uni varsity, 8haf- 
fiofU 810 ■ZT'tTtti whom 8»- 

f illcatloiis (one copy), indud- 
ng, the names end add 
thru referees, shouli 


ass: 

sssas or 
be sent 


eferess, should be aei 
October 1984. Quo 
BMM.<S3$aO) 


University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

LECTURER OR 
SENIOR LECTUERER 
IN MANAGEMENT 

Applications a ru Invited for 
two positions as Lacturer or 
Senior Lecturer to undertake 
tcarhlna und research within 
tha Department of Manage- 
ment or Ibr Faculty of Com- 
merce. The Department Is in- 
volved In icncning st under- 
graduate. uosl graduate (In- 
cluding M.U.A.), end post- 
e spurt once levels end in rn- 
search In the business field. 
Close ralatlonehipB ere main- 
tained with thn business com- 
munity and with central and 
local government deportments 
and agencies. Staff are en- 
couraged to tindarteke consul- 
tancy end advisory work. 

Candidates should possess 
a higher degree In s relevant 
subject, have business experi- 
ence end, preferably, previous 
teaching experience. They 
should have the ability to 
teach and conduct research in 
two or more of the following 
areas: managerial applica- 

tions of behavioural science, 
organisational behaviour, 
communication skills, person- 
nel management, training and 
development, advanced gener- 
al management. business 
policy. 

So Jury : Lecturer 

NZ$21,660 - $25,684 per 
annum. Senior Lecturer 
NZS27.088 - 534,387 per 
annum. with a her at 
NZ$30,127 par annum; plus e 
cost-of-llvlnn allowance of 
NZ$4 1 7 per annum. 

Further details may be 
obtained from the Secretary 
Oenernl, Association of Com- 
monwealth Universities 

(Appts). 36 Gordon Square. 
London WCIH OPF. or from 
the Registrar of the Unlversi- 
P.O. Dnx 36. Dunedin. 
dw Zealand. 

. Appl [rations close on IS 
November 1984.(32099) HI 


University of 
Glasgow 

Faculty of Medicine 
Behavioural Sciences Group 

TWO LECTURESHIPS 
IN BEHAVIOURAL 
SCIENCE 

Two lectureships are 
orfered In tlio newly-formed 
Behavioural Sciences Group 
located In tlie Department of 
Community Medicine to teech 
behavioural science to pre- 
clintcol medical and dental 
students. Applicants of post- 
doctoral status aro welcome 
from diverse areas In psychol- 
ogy teg. experimental, social, 
developmental or medical) 
and sociology. Previous lec- 
turing experience, partlculur- 
ly in medical students, and an 
active raaearrh beck ground 


the development or the new 
course and taka advantage af 
the many opportunities ror 
collaborative research with 
clinical departments within 
tha Faculty. The successful 
applicants will be expected to 
taka up their posts by Jenti- 


Snlary will be wlthlnthe 
range £7, ISO - £14. 129 an the 
Lecturers' scale, with placu- 
monr according to age, qual- 
ifications and oxpor|onco. 

Informal enquiries may bo 
mad a to Dr, Keith Millar. 
Senior Lecturer, Behavioural 
Sciences Group, University 


Department o 
Medic] no, flue 
Glaagow 020 9f 
946 7120. Ext. 


Pu rther particulars may bn 


ohtalaed from the Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
of Glasgow, Glasgow Q12 
8QO. where applications (12 
copies), giving uia names end 
addresses of not more than 
three referees, should be 
lodged on or before ISth 
October. 198 4. 

NoVras'nftsior 01 * 1 “in 


Deakin University 
Geelong, Australia 

SENIOR LECTURER 
FINANCE 

Tha primary focus of the 
new appointee will he to make 


a contribution to the oost- 
areduete Master of Business 
Administration . program. 


Aaminiuruidu 

although the appointee would 
also be expected to assist with 
the undergraduate end re- 
search degree programs. 

Applicants should, have e 
higher degree with evidence af 
relevant research. Previous 
MBA teaching would also be 
on advantage. 

The appointment will be for 
en Initial term of four years 
during which there will be e 
review for continuing tenure. 
The University would consid- 
er filling the post by second- 
ment. 

' Salary! SA35.331- S3B.847 


Applications l quoting re- 
ference number B4/70) close 
on 2 November 1,984 and 
ahould include a full curricu- 
lum vitae, the name* end 
addresses of three academic 
referees end be sent to the 
Personnel Branch, Deakin 
University. Victoria 3217, 
Australia. Applicants resident 
in UK, Europe end North 
America should 

copy of their application to the 


Association of Comma 
wealth Universities (Appts 
36 Gordon Souere. Loudc 
WCIH OPF. from whom fu 

&Mrr. 
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UniverBities continued 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Dapertmont or Physiology 

LECTURESHIP 

wl " be «°"- 

win h S-ot U i^?. Hrul candidate 
Kri«. K? *£ ,lva research in- 
I.™ 6 .* 1 ? ,! n „ nl * mB >a Hon physlol- 
Whllo some prefer enca 

Ii*. H af cu'dloviurular phy- 
SiS'Sffi' P nd "“uro- physiology 

mnkBr.,Jih lda arB to 

inaka further enquiry. 

£ 7 S i'qn ry r°, n - Vg£ turor Scale 

(Vt.'.e 0 until ■ Ve v I e w) , " "wVth 

appropriate placing. n 

n „flK2« ,r Particular, and np- 
i“52 a ‘“ n 'arm. from The 
-- Ah : <T?HSL v ' University. 

£.rj?™]een, with whom a 5- 

fiSKi 0 ! 1 ! S^E'aai should be 

«8Mi bv 12 8e,oher 19 Vi 

University of 
Otago 

Dunedin, New Zealand 

ASSISTANT 
LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 

ti,a A S5!!fS,‘i°gf asteis: 

muTrir *1! U !f History Dopart- 

SE^sBTOsa 

, N2S U I l n^ , " 1 .'" ta , n B f|g lur °£l 

*■' Plua a coat-dr-i!v?££ 

S&" ca Qf 

Son wail th MOC, °Un"voii uSm^ 
the of°tha UnlvmSC 

sw iaJS! 36 ' Dunadt "- 

Orto^rTs 84*!* 330**1 1 

University of 
Glasgow 
LECTURER 

inbusiness 

s?M 0N 

"IIS' .? ilaSsS 1 ®®! 

a Xpert 


obtSned may! bo 

Ps^onA/ orrie^!® AWSsM" 


No.'VRgJt.rlTJ&J'-M H.r: 


University of 
. Durham 

Department of Archaeology 

environmental 

archaeologist 

irfFSMKPE 

mnninf'.f 0 Conduct On m««n- 

mSn&* bo j sssr - •sses? 

cSrtS3S! D9,cal 


The api 


V'" _ -^HUUIUII 

OK III a ace 
*7.630 pro rota. 




rci'f.;Ss§ 


: LECTURER 

IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE = 

frnnP^EiiiP? Bro Invited 

ssMsisasa wa 

SrSSaPS*afe 

merclal data' pr?SK?ri a 3E" 

nfftST «pae £7.190 . 

n 2 Jr* igupare nn uetlon > . 

PMstbla M " DDn a* 


University of 
Birmingham 

Estate* nnd Buildings Orrice 

COMMUNICATIONS 

ENGINEER 

f^^lSSaSSSuTEfieiJ^fffl! 




S’ experience 

management of com- 

2!S2!fe.-i?5“ J|rsl 9t , V ,n “ ,Br «» 

nr D !2A a, oni “°d knowledge 
communication* for 

Engineer. ° T cp "»»"««cMlone 

This 1“ a new post and the 
appointed will ba ra- 
aSTgto ‘aka responsibility 
mr llM mired aiid aupervi- 
lolacom- 
■ 5 erv lcoa. (he de- 
£!!S£Rf nt of facilities for 
WtaflHpui data not- 

XS2Sii.?I ,d » p,Mln,n P ,Dr the 

exchange ° f “ compf »*« l » - new 

, scale: £ 11.160 - 
£14, IBS (under review). 

Applications should be aent 
™ h *.? B ! llor Assistant Secret- 
ary, University of Blrmina- 
h2S' ai? BoS 3«3. Blrmlng- 
- 5 2TT. from whom 

obt^uS ad rt bo 

l»84?(3%?8| a: l0th OCt0b H e r 


University of 
Dundee 

„ WELLCOME 
LECTURESHIP 
IN PHYSIOLOGY 
RESEARCH 
USING 

STABLE-ISOTOPES 
AS METABOLIC 
TRACERS 

»%r u^ti 
&S?‘“ ' b » B un a ^^a 

800 a| td not Presently 

^“.."rSRrsriSi^'s^ 

UinSSSU vv, I tlln til* United 

SKtoen/la 

jSE^sn^^.ss! 

a c EV lB «?“•:«** to physio | o- 
methodologies Involved, ,n 


'PKjOT atiident a . It 'I* -j£ 
nl°Si n S_ s vlgoroua program- 

SSmteSSwffi 


Further 


&*s5sp; 

ting for 
muat inbL_ 
research p. _ 


University of 
• ■■■■' ; Dundee *" • 

. Department of E>eychplogy ■ 

JNEWBLOOD* i 
rfe?S£™E 8HIP : 

IN PSYCHOLOGY 

*£WSSte?W!! ,, tS3r 



tne concept, and 

BSffdS'-fj&g; 

aapeot dr Scfal no 

fwSfflsdlPf ’- ■*•■• fl 

Psychology 
mnd^'V.JJ L DO i n 1 m °n t will : be 

insssm 




frotumebib by 
Pfltopy 3lfi) and panifulnri 

asin ■■«■. 


removal expense a to .Dundee* 

-vJn , iiS , " r . WUculara 
5^C5j Jab I ■ IVom the F 
Ofricer, The Unlverel 
dee. with whom .Wo 


vr-MM PDJISQ QVflP- 

■*?/»>/ 


5 La Trobe University 
Melbourne, Australia 

School of Education 

LECTURER 

■ IN MEDIA STUDIES 

(TENURABLE) 
LECTURER 
IN MEDIA STUDIES 
(FIXED TERM 
4 YEARS) 
LECTURER 
IN MEDIA STUDIES 
(PART TIME 60%) 
(FIXEDTERM 
4 YEARS) 

a Schooi or Education hoe 

B?udV°c f" iP *5 

commence duty In I 9 BS: 
lion W ii m " tanurable nonl- 

"sstesaawiss 

{hair ■"pca.KS nffinS! 

area, particularly cancer nlna 

Bo"). <Ror " No - AO/1 11/ 

A Full time fixed term (4 
»•"» DMltlon In the praTtliS 
Hie Uon . C |" 1 ,on ■ Including 
g^^^SlSSUfiS. Recem 

ih.’Ta'&i ra'r" 1 ' 

vrn^.| l o l f J »P la ! ,x ®d term (4 
P®*IMon in media ora- 

SfH ssfa-wsaa 

WnBSSfriSa 1 ' artplicaUone 

I* 1 ??- fl suitable for use in the 
clawroom. IRer. No. A O/l H/ 

a PP D lniiiM will ha 

K and 

wfflrwSinilJW-anVSI: 

brld O ,n «J those pa°*. 
Rr ® Particularly wol- 

ShSuld | nd n kate a ar 8 a S ofmed *2 
ance. d 2 r dreumet- 


a nee. a nv.rf , n circumet- 

™£™i , ’£ d cV.M'ftV"'; 

yeare? r * ,Br,Qd of up ,Q 


A&ftU. AW4.B40 . 

“PP'icntlon ftfflSSTST 

jgS 8 ?; WCl H°0PF? AppHcS: 
1984. (32063?” 2 Novo »nbej- 


The University of 
Tasmania 
LECTURESHIP 
IN COMPUTER 
SCIENCE 

hlgiJa?*T*™'^l*^ , *?r®^ B ^abiy 


Inf5?mTtISn^8£l5S?I Mn 2 

SKk'iJS \ ®«5KSS 

w& l ?S2°VSol^SS w . , iL& 8 

currently SA24 84n ”7 f ca, a> 

mente -^A^l.ASiV.a 7 . ,nCr0 ' 

^ApplitmHoil 

ssa!!Kf"j„ 0 

P"^5S? 

Square, LomRin > WciH°^?F? 

RaBlS^“ U fi»vefe^r th -A he 


University of 
Surrey 

INECpNOMICS 




u.aof computer. 

_ SJn the range 

P«|S 


Iculatw are 
Acedemlp 
verslty 0 ? 

" Wt^ «aj- 

aa; anJ* a’ddre tJu 
to thi”--— ?"»iltfiP“l«* 

Qcto 

once 302/TJJE8 


Deakin University 
Geelong, Australia 

LECTURER 

MICROBIOLOGY 

ThB appointee will ba ex- 
pected to carry out under- 
graduate teaching I 11 micro- 
biology and to establish an 
active research programme. 
Lecturing dutlos would In- 
volve a gennral microbiology 
course catering lor Biology 
and Nutrition students, a 
course In Molecular Biology 
?urea BOm#l ,mmunn,0 9v lec- 

The current research In- 
th .° Division Inrude 
onlma! physiology food che- 
™ ?{ r y- HenotlcB. plant blocha- 
reproductlvoees 
tESHVi , . Q f ,y and nutrition. 
Ji h ™^i ,vl 5Li 9 Possess oa genur- 

□I microbiological equipment 
H«*U- “Category C labors- 
researeh Rpcon,bln "n‘ DNa 

n n 1 me n t will be for 
nn Initial term of lour years 
during which there will be™ 
review for continuing tenure. 

pn‘^? pi if antB “bould have a 
dooroo or oqulvalfint 

SHr ri K™ Sf "““«s 

®^ p °, l J°" C0, The appointee 
early *2*1983 *° C ° m ’ 

*A S 3° a ,a 6 r S; p.a.* A24 84 ° * 

- Applications (quoting re- 
ference numhor 84/7 1 ) close 
3k ?, November 19B4 and 
should Include a full currlcu- 

P™”n"Ji,""Sr. b „%S!"‘ DS.klS 

a 1 ;.®' v "“ n> 32 ”■ 

Applicants resident In UK 
Europe and North Am eHca 

u5&,tf°- f . (A t ?p r V-rSS , * G °i t r b 

0PF. 1?2S I n U4,^S?tl,^r C d 1 e H . 
tails are available. (3806 1*1 HI 

University of 
Hong Kong 

. SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP 
IN SURGERY 
(SURGICAL 
„ gastro 
ENTEROLOGY) 

a DcSCViSSSJin lnv ‘ tB d for 

fe Ws 

rfffifnjBB: 

• 59,360 approx® 

s:i"iSi£p 

™ a n ’■ ^^d^atlon nlfol 
benefits «« V p°rovTd d ed. mo5,c " i 

Ilcnr’inJ, 01 ' p n«lculara and 

lraSr&ajS^ 1 Qotobo^ 


University of 
West Indies 
St. Augustine, 
Trinidad 

te°ieKK.^»,s? ror . 

LECTURER/ 
ASSISTANT 
, VT LECTURER 

incontruction 

■ ^pnjEERING 

& management 
librarian m/ 

AggSTANT 
LIBRARIAN 1 

ad *t5S$iruf*E2V iKi L * c t u r- 
SS5.ifS7 w t;BS?.TprSr 

f whaB B 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATmNsuZZ^^ 

“3°' Haw- 




IP« West, 

::fei TpI 


ea n 2£ arm jtV OT 
°"l St. AuB||(, . 


University of 
Dundee 

Department or Phyaica 

lectureship 

IN REMOTE SENSING 

the' nbovo l ch ree - year Ve mlir. 01 " 

tachniquea^ a53 %. 

[F , r“ r 'r^^^ vn ° t ^arq 1 ?2; 

guaaiv asBi «s 

annum (currently under * 7 - 

Sasun- jE-S 
SflHSJWgte 

rgsOffiffit i“oT°“ r< ’ r "- 

H 1 

The University of 
Sydney 

chairof 

ARCHITECTURAL 

SCIENCE 

Reference no. 33/03 
the n ^hRi*/ lon f *5° ,nvlt °d for 
Sc*ence * which 
vacant at the end of 1SB4 

RBS2SS fi h s. SSKT* 8 
ocM c tygr c,Dae ° n 31 

CHAIROF 

ANIMAL 

HUSBANDRY 

Reference no. 33/04 
thi» PK-E? -? n f nra ‘nvlted for 

d fvwte2%if52SS^2S;St* 

^re.t^r , Pk2 l li Current in- 
cludS 1 department In- 

F 1 .-?® nutriclon, res prod uctivn 

g®K “"/ ara « a “"n th2 l c2?: 

mm?t°s d ^ ,0 £i 'dovmSS- 

5 b P“ h * n biology are also ■ 

ifflS Chofr* Q 1 ^ A n im af &£ 

Prp?e7ao V ? h,C ^.'#. OC °XMo2 y 

te°em»** 1 t'So'vH?) 

ISSnioS^ AnbnQl HuibflnJry in 

SffSAdSS! 11 CBntPM - 8?dSo " 
oc&wtBir c,oaa ° n ai 

Generali 

jA^ora" ai ih * rnia ° f 

o?/?er 2 * 00 son 8^° *" * 

Mnthod of 
plica 1 Iona ■ 


? bd » l,a ''?,mo8 of threo rn- 

Association of 
Kf B ]tb Un Ivors! tins 
aSkfJPUdqn ag uar e 


tirthor'in’ 
la 


University of 
Surrey 

Department 0 / Educational 
Studies 

TWO RESEARCH 
OFFICERS 

Ivy^lSilPhn™! 1 invited for 

wSrBs lolk -r^SK 

M -1 s 0 ;^ 0 " o°idi tr ° iri,n D °r 

FULLTIME 

research 

OFFICER OLA) 

_ Ap p|lcanta irtioultl have r 
experience, togath. 
with a good working Know- 
further education/ 


S&&fqtnvS 

year In the first Instance. 

PBrt1 , £9% a ??Y\ B l Sta JuES Br 

Uo V ^^ , n 2 C “X^a qUa,,flcQ ' 

part-time 

research 

OFFICER (IB) . 

■ • .««? P,,oant " Should hniM 

r'ssss 

b/or Industry an 

gl*ma*^? n h fe 

one year. 

' tlnnf 'or both 

{«« V&S (3 aSh£; M 


^NURiSL 

c i& 

KSfflsSft 

lecturer 

( JENURABLE) 
SPEECH AND 
HEARING 

sbOMsa 

grssaaaHSSS® 

communication M9 HSS. B _ Mi 

Collaborative” jjg »6sw. 

W departm^S 

LECTURER 
IN JOURNALISM 
STUDIE8 

«« 0 r?e B «r?^2ri P [ 0,B Mwil 
television JoSmBii«m d, ° 

KS'lSl't 

198^. Palntm, ’ n, as »h Jsauny. 

$A43 , 9Xrf ,a, B2 r, P ura i 
lAsvui' A«dar. Laciunr- 

Qa® ? p °u> lha SicnUiy 

liSSSi-vSJ.g'?® 152 * 

iB84??Mr ,6Noven,i iff 


University of 
Southampton 

Department of Accountlr 
and Management Science 
Applications ere Invited ft 
a 2 yonr 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURESHIP 

In Operational Research ter 

3 bio In the abovo depart men 
urlng the absence on second 
merit or Dr Dale Cooper 
Candidates should be qvel 
iried to teach in any sree o 
Opnratlonal Research. 

Salary on scale £7,190 
£14,125 p.a, (under review! 

Applications (7 copies, 
with curriculum vitae mj 


wnn curriculum vitae 
names and addruies a 
reforoos should be lenllp 


aoui uccouer, from win 
further particulars msy 
obtained. Ploase quote ren 
once number 2083. 

Informal enquiries will j 
welcome ploess contact I 
C.D. Chapman, Department 
Accounting and Managenie 
Science. (32029) 1 

The Queen’s Universit 
Belfast 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

Speech Degeneration In PM 
Lingual Deafness 
Applicants for this PJ* 
runded by EBRC. should pr 
ferably hold a good honou 

as?”™'S ,, !!r*IEr , SS5* 

psychology, speech scieno 
phonetics, computing, 
search will Involve fie 




dos 

par _ 

attitudes to spaach. 
and acoustic analysis 
■pooch. 

The pdst la tenable I#W 
for one year with the pas* 
Ity of renewal for two furt 
years. 

Commencing salary !.#.*: 
per annum (under renew 

Further partlculw-s msi 
obtained from the Fereor 


hei). 


I'T'T , *V7 |, .»*vv 


INN. Closing date: ‘ 

her 1984. (Please quote 
84/THE3), (32020) 

The Queen’s Univeri 
. Belfast 

CHAIROF 

ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE 

andliteratub 

Applioetlons eraj nvlted 
the Chair of Ehp || *h ^*9®5 
nd Literature Eejaablf i fro 
lotober 1983. The 

■ . *19,416 per annum vyltn * 

%&V° 0 r ?V s B n i lon 0 

Officer, The Queen • 
ye ratty or Belfast. BTf, » 
Northern - Ireland- C VS 


EDUC-aTK)^ SOpTLeMENT 21.b.84 


Universities 

continued 


rhePapua New Guinea 
University of 
Technology 

(Nidonsl Analysis Labors- 

ANALYTICAL 

CHEMIST 

Ortker 2-8). 

th> National Analysis 
r. hors to I? Is ■ commercinl 

KSSwiti B mploylno nine acl- 
ffiSnc snd technical slafr and 
Sliding ■ wide range of 
5 £?£ucb" wrvicas to Industry. 
SikSil and provincial gov- 
Jramant departments and 

fEhreraity depertmants- Tho 
utaorsiory'B mala areas or 
SjrUse ere In the fields of 
SfeTwsUng I chemical end 
Sutrlollglcali. food analysis 
Kfiklcsl and bactarlolog c- 
di toll end foliar analysis. 
K» Laboratory also operatos 
I MUioloov service. The 
ijurstory Is associated with 
um university's Department 
oToismlcsl Technology wlileh 
fjrtrt S course in Analytical 
OiBialatry as one of Its degree 
options. 

Ths Analytical Chomtst 
ihoaldhave tertiary quallflca- 
tloni in chemistry and experl- 
eiKB in soil and foliar analysis 
or mineral analysis with 
emphuli on atomic absorp- 
tion ipectrophotomotry. . Ex- 
perience In chemical analysis 
pf water, animal fends and 
road, and experience In an 
^credited laboratory would 

he advantageous. 

Salary: Kl A, 830 - K 18.670 
ptfianumCKl f Stg. 0.8370 
n pros.). Level of appolnt- 
raeni depends upon qualirica- 
dflm and experience. 

a ulrles to Mr. Uoinlnn 
ler, Chief Chemist. In 
Aa University (Tol: 437486: 
idu: NE424&S). 

Initial contract period Is for 
■ppraxlmately 8 years. Other 
beuerils include a gratuity ol 
UK taxed at 2%. appoint- 
etnt and repetrlBttan fares, 
love fares for the staff mom- 
bir and family iirter IB 
souths of service. neUllnu-lii 
gad settllng-out allowunces, 
uz weeks paid leave par yoar. 
eduatlan fares and naslstoiicu 
toward* school fees, frou 
Sousing. Salary protectlun 
plsn nnd madlcal bwnnflt 
Khunes are available. 

□stalled applications «two 
raplesl with curriculum vitae 
tot finer with the name, nild 
Mdresses or threa refereow 
tad Indlcstlng earliest avnlln- 


UJIb to take uopost should be 
rewvtd by: The RnnLiiirni-. 
p JRwNsw Qulnen UnlvorHlt 


Prlvntu Mull 

^l9\rb p c? D p ^;o a P N 1 V84 Gl,l,,r ’ ^ ■ 

?J B „ co Py to tho AsHurla- 

Apple). 36 CiOl-illllt 
fcy*. London WCl II 0IM-. 
krH_S*E!? rur, hor neimriil 
JgUjJtton nuty bn obtained. 

Cornell University 

°*P«tnient of Russian Lttor- 

slum 

HJL0R associate 

PROFESSORSHIP 

M»d Head of De- 
UlMw» l »t- CI J? lrm W' Dusslnn 


Fellowships 


Durham University 
Re *® arch Foundation 

The^^i? oF Follows 

: FELLOWSHIPS 

krui.hi. 


*** ,n ■ Co1 - 
^Vl«-& r £i5? c y l ?, r * . from 

fo Tpsyss 1 

^^HPTJ!(iooiWd 

n% eSfl jQt Luke's 
^wiege Foundation 

S??aABCH 

•LL0WSHIP 

Seligiqus 
DlICATlON, . . . 

SSfcwww 


University of 
Strathclyde 

Depm-tment of Dynamics end 
Control 

POSTDOCTORAL 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIP 

Applications nrn iiivlrod for 
u t W’o-ynur Povtdncturnl Ra- 
Mnarcli Fellowship spniisarud 
by tho MOD to llivnnligutq Ilia 
m:llvn control of vlbrutiuns in 
linlh-optur strin tiirL'H. Expnrl- 
anrp In upplylim modern con- 
trol theoi-y to prnctirul prob- 
lems In required. Knuwledne 
of vibration lliunry would be 
an udvnnlnuo. 

UI1 ,hn IIsihh*. 1 a 
(£ 7. lun - £11,613 par 

nniiiuii). IJHS bauutit. 

Appllrulluns (quote llul: 
H3B/R4i with full (urrlruhiin 
vltnu nnd tin: names and 

nddreBHOs tif thrt-n refurnoB 
Should bn sent tu I’rdfessor 
C.It. Bui'iiiivn. naiinrliiioiu of 
Dyiuimlcs mul Control. 75 
MunlrciNO Street. nisMiow G I 
1 X J . 

CIohIiiq date for implica- 
tions: 12 Oi toiler 7984. 


Polytechnics 


DEPARTMENT 
OF BIOLOGICAL 
SCIENCES 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER IN 
BIOTECHNOLOGY 

Salary ei2.597-ei5.744 
(pay award pending) 

Honours teaching and 
research experience are 
required in onB or more 
aspects of biotechnology. 
The appointee will be 
expected to co-ordinate 
and develop the various 
themes of biotechnological 
research and teaching 
within the department. 

Application forms and 
further details may be 
obtained from the 
Porsonnel Officer, 
Plymouth Polytechnic, 
Drake Circus, Plymouth 
PL4 8AA; lei: (0752) 
264639. Closing dato (or 
applications: Friday 5th 
October 1984. (02W74) 


^^^bTr*J88r ara 


Rymouth 

ftslyrtechnic 


City of Birmingham 
Polytechnic 

Faculty of Art & Dosiuii 
napurtmnnt of Visual Com- 
muuiciitlon and Faslilon/Tcx- 
lllan 

SENIOR LECTURER 
FULLTIME 
FASHION/TEXTILES 

Applications ora invited for 
tbs above post from practising 
designers with appropriate 
qualifications end Industrial 
and teaching oxparlnnce. The 
person appointed will be re- 
quired to Risks teaching con- 
tribution to tho 8. A. (Hons.) 
Fashlon/Textiles Course and 
to other courses operating in 
tho Department. 

The Course has approval in 
Embroidery. Fashion, Printed 
6c Woven Textiles- 

The contribution required 
Will be In either the area of 
Embroidery or Woven Tex- 
tiles. Relevant experience In 
one of the two areas la neces- 
sary. 

Faculty of Business Studies A 
Law _ 

Dnpartment of Law 

LECTURER TV 
SENIOR LECTURER 
INLAW 

Applications are Invited for 
this appointment. 

Applicants should have a 
rood d agree, and an Interest in 
poatfiraduata work, research 


postgraduate 
and writing. 


professional qualific ation 
YY may.be ened vent age 
Id be i 

thru.. 


to teach two o 
to degree an 


range of subject 
Method. Sotlo-L 
Jurisprudence 


hroe. _ 
Legs! 


irudence, . com 

s VJiffiJsT" 


tual Property. 

Trusts! and Accounts 

salary- and appo 

ba fixed accor 
one and • 

i lute re 

ly eneburaga 


th JPOSK 

bpi 


telissi 



The Polytechnic 
of North London 


Department of Teaching Studies 

HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
GRADE VI 

Tlie post will bo available from January 1986. The Polytechnic of 
Nomi London seeks a lively and forward-looking candidate to lead 
the Department of Teaching Studies which is chiefly concerned 
w|Ui Initial training for primary school work, but algo has a range 
of in-service and other activities. Applicants should have 
appropriate experience in primary schools, in teacher education 
and be committed to the development of successful professional 
practice In urban schools. 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 

(rb from January 1985). 

The deportment is looking for a well-qualified parson with recent 
experience of primaiy school teaching. The person appointed will 
be expected to lead tne department's development in the Brea or 
primary science. 

The ability to ofTer history (as part of environmental studies I or 
primary music or 'special needs' would be an additional 
advantage. 

The level of post offered will depend an qualifications and 
experience. 

Salary scales 

Head of Department: £16,632— £18,327 Plus £987 

Principal Lecture: £12,6 19-£1 3,938 (bar)-n£15,744 London 

Senior Lecturer: £10,683-£12,562 (bari-£13,443 Allowance 

Application form and further details (plBase statepoaL In which 
interested) obtainable from the Establishment Officer, Polytechnic 
of North London, Holloway Road, London N7 8DB. 

Closing date for tho receipt of applications: 6th October, 1984 

(16B16) 


TheR)lytedmic 
ofNorihLondon 
Y 1 " 

Department of Environmental Design 

Senior Lecturer/Lecturer II 
in Structural Design 

A slruclurnl engineer wilh Architectural qunltficntton* and/or experience and 
a particular inU-rost In tho theory and prneLice of slrurlural design in 
archil or lural arid design education Is required to leech at nil levels In tho 
School* or Architecture and Interior Design- Tho lucci-mrul nppllrant will he 
HncuurDgad la |ortleip(ilc in tho wide rang® of departmental arlivllles. 
including research and consultancy progranimes 

This post is eullahlo Tor ■job-sharing" and may suit randidntos whn wiih to 
tonch on a hnir-Llmo hula. 

Dopnrlmenl of Mathematics, Statistics nnd 
Computing 

Principal Lecturer 
in Computing 

Applications sro Invllcd for tho past of Prinrlpnl torturer In Computing lo 
comnionro ss from 1st January. 1085. 

Tho succiwsful esndidste will provldo ncadomlc leodenhip within n 
department olfering a rango of dogiw and diploma «m«e». Appllcallona ore 
particularly woleoms Horn lhiwe who have worked in Iho software industry an 
l ho prediction of reliable software via ilio um of modom design sml 
Implomuninllon iochnlques. Thoso wlio have published research in Ihls ares 
nr# also Invited lo apply. Oondidalos should have a rolavsnl post gradual* 
qualifies Lion, MBflfi. or a good honours degree with rotsvonl work oxporleiwo. 

Principal toatunn £II,8IBMU^3ll(b»r) 

Sc nlorLocturon £10^®-ri3J5BS IbsrJ-tlS.oa 

Lecturer Grade 111 . n.«W11,BflS 

Plus £887 London Allowanca 

(Staff at the top of tho torturer Grade II scale can mp«* jwognoilm lo Iho 
Senior lecturer seal# su«ert lo istislylnK an #mri#nry requirement). 
Amrileetlon form and ftirlher details (ploase state port In which 
lntorericd) aro obUdnabls from the Estahllshmsnl OWoor. Polyioohnlo 
of North London, HoOeway Hoad, London N7 BOB. 

Closing dale for the reedplof appUcallona 14 days from tho appearance 
of this advertisement ( 020473 ) 


;hnic|J| 


NORTH EAST “™1 

LONDON POLYTECHNIC 

DMartnwntof j 

EJaot ricsl 6 Etaotrofilo 
Englnssring 

APPOINTMENT 
OF READER 

ionssmlnvHedfroni 
quiMedperaoralflihe 
ftolcUrf Electrical El octrwdo or 

Conlrol Engineerinq to expand and 
davstoolhamuironand 
consultancy Interests ol the 

SscholMBipiIndplutoid 
eppb 

ihouMhavean 
...anlofiasotrcnand 
pubtoatlon.wWn anaoadamtoor 

hdusMMs todainmeol.andd w 




Polytechnic of 
The South Bonk 
London Road, London SE1 

Department of Social Bclancw 

LECTURER XI/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN SOCIOLOGY 

(Rafi 802) 

fRe-ndvertisomonU _ _ 

A pplloatlons aro I nvlta d f or 
the above post td lake afroct 
from January 1st 1985. 


8th October * Interviews wB bs 


at least ono of the To 
areas: culture, language an 
mass communications: at- 

vlancai sociology of educa- 
tion l contemporary British 
society. 

candidates should have re- 
levant qualifications In foclo]-. 
ogy enu/br related disciplines 
with experience in teaqlilnB 
and research. 

Salary Is In ttlp following 

kn^pliK 9 vs ( ^: 

don Allowance. 

Further dotalls^aridl^app^c^ 

bar 19B4. • 


KOhlrl l|U ’ZllJil-iy 


TheMytechnic 
of North London 

PERSONNEL OFFICER 

Salary scale: £12,444^£14,076 
inclusive of London Allowance. 

Applications are invited For the above post which carries 
responsibility For the Full range of Polytechnic personnel 
services. Candidates should bo graduates and/or IPM mem- 
bers and are likely to have had relevant public sector ex- 
perience. 


Application form and further particulars obtainable from 
the Establishment Officer, The Polytechnic of North Lon- 
don, Holloway Road, London N7 8DB. 

Closing date for tho receipt of applications: 

15th October, 1984. 


HUDDERSFIELD POLYTECHNIC 
DEPARTMENT OF ENGINEERING SYSTEMS 
ACA53DA ‘ 

Lecturer 11/Senior Lecturer in 
Engineering Systems and Control 

Ltl £721 5-£1 1588 (Under review) 

SL £1QB38-£12552 (Bar) —£13443 

Thlft well auabliBhad depart mem, which rune degree and higher diploma 
cnursei in tho Mold of instrumental! on, conlrol end engineering systems Is 
snaking staff to support both the teaching programme and also Its research 
and development work — In particular computer central ol engineering 
manufacturing systems. Much of iha work undertaken In ihls area la In 
conjunction wilh the mechanical and production engineering doaprltnen! 
and local Industry and there are a wide variety of opportunities open lo the 
person prepared lo accept (he challenge of this expanding area of work. 
Whilst it la not essential for Iho successful applicant to ba an oxpsrt in this 
field II is expected that he/she will have an Inleraai in ll and will ba ablo to 
make an Immodlato contribution to aomo aspect of ll . . . For erampto, 
computer eysiema. computer Interlacing. Instrumentation I transducers, 
signal processing). Digital Control. 

Application forms do bo returned by 9 October 19841 and further 
particulars from iho Personnel Office. The Polytechnic. Queansgala, 
Huddersfield, HD1 3DH. Please send foolscap iso. 

118919) 


City of Birmingham 
PolytechnTc 

Aei nqual nppiirtuiiHloa um- 
ployup 

FuLiilly of Engineering A bcl- 
ears 

DiMmrtninnt of Heal III Sci- 
on coa 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN NURSING 
STUDIES 

Ui-qntroil (or 1st January, 
1983, to leal) thn ileVnlouinnnl 
or Niii-slmi Lrliii nilcjii qiiiI to 
nil ns era ■ ren lender Tor ill!* 
prill > out 1 1 1 11. Si-. N lira hiu Stu- 
dlcR. CaiHlIiliit-KH nlimilu have 
apprnarlain piafcssroiinl and 
nrailcmlc qunl iricotians 

toantlier with tnnrlitng nxperl- 
nnen of CNAA or similar iirist 
unslc lllirelini enursos. 

An ubllliy tu umlnrlakc unit 
ill rue - 1 rvsonrch nruarnminrs in 
any nrun of nuralna would bn 
an advotuanc. 

Salnry: Principal Lociuror 

£13.099 - £14,380 (liar) 

£16.467 p.u. 

Annllcatlan far ms and 
(until nr dotalle from: Tiro Per- 
aanitol Orflcnr, City of Dlrm- 
Innhain Pnlytadmlu, .'K 1 
3 lock. Perry ilnrr, ntrmlnii- 
liain B42 2BU, Tel: 021-356 
9195. Ext. 216. Closing date 
Sj.li October. 1984. 

(32038) H3 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Department of Catering Men- 

M9nraft» 

LECTURER IUSL 

In Nutrition ror the entering 
Industry 

( Road vartleeme nt) 
Consideration will be given 
to eandidutea qualified In 
nutritlon/dletetlca end who 
have had research and/or re- 
levant profeealonal experi- 
ence. The appointed will teach 
on nonaura degree program- 
mes in both catering and nutri- 
tion and will be expected to 
engage In research activity and 
publication. Previous appli- 
cants ror this poet will remain 
under canal deration. 

Salary Scale Lfl £7.218 - 
elTTSAf. ST- £10,683 
£13,443 (udder review), 

ion forme one) 

further da telle era available 
from the Starring Cmica. Ox- 
ford Polytachnir, Gipsy Lane, 
H..dm,.o &lx( .^ford 7 

*64. The cl ob in- --- 

llcatlone la 


Oxford Polytechnic 

Faculty of Educational Studies 
Ref: DEB/1 

HEADOF 
PEPARTMENT 
OF DESIGN 

( Re • a d vert teemen t ) 
Salary Scale: Hoed gf Depart- 
■pant Grade 6 - £17.397 - 
£19,170 

Applications are Invited 
from candidates with qual- 
ifications- and experience In 
any one or more or these 
dlBcip lines and with an .In- 
teract In leading developments 
In all areas: 

Musical Studies. Publishing 
Studies. Visual Studies ana 
Foundation .Course In Art. 


further detail* eve 

0 . Starring Dope rtmen t. Ox 


Polytechnic of 
Central London 

Faculty of Communication 
Cultural and Community Stu- 
dies Unit 

TWO ASSOCIATE 
. LECTURERS 
IN WOMEN’S 
STUDIES 

Two Ansoclsta Lecturers 
(30% full-time pants) in- 
quired from l January to 31 
December 1985 to teach on 
the Graduate Diploma in 
Women'eGtudleaand on other 
course* arnanlsod by the 
Cultural and Cuininiinliy Stu- 
dios Unit. Successful appli- 
cants will have toschinp ex- 
perience, an acedomlo onck- 

R round In Philosophy. Lllern- 
j re or Sadat Science nnd be 
proparwl to undertake some 
nd min La trail vo duties. 

Salary on U scale £4,101 - 
6,277 (under revlewi Inclu- 
sive of London Allowance. 

Further details end applica- 
tion forma from the Personnel 
orrice, PCL, SOD Regent 
Strom, Condon Win bal. 
Closing datar 12 October 


PCL lx an Equal opportuni- 
ties Employer. (11216) E!3 


Kingston Polytechnic 

Faculty of Science 
Department of Mathematics 

LECTURER II 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN STATISTICS 

. Applications ora invited for 
the above post available let 
January 1983. Preference will 
e given to candidates with a 
oal graduate qualification In 
_tatlstlca and/or Industrial or 
consultancy axperiahea. Re- 
cent Involvement in Statistical 
Modelling or Optimisation 
would be an additional adva 
tage. 

be reconsidered. 

t ilery range £7,860 
,089 (under review) In- 
cluding London allowance. 

Further details and applica- 
tion forms (to ba returned by 
1 2 th October) from Personnel 
Officer, Kingston 

Polytechnic. Psnrhyn Road, 
Kingston upon Thames KT1 
BEE. Tel: OI-B4B 1366. Ext. 
287 . <1 125D> MS 


Sunderland 

Polytechnic 

Deportment of Electrical. 
EJeatrpnlc and Control En- 
gineering 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER U 


_ (under ravlow) 

The Department Is desig- 
nated as a centre of exrellenca 
in _ information Technology 
and wish to appoint a senior 
Lactiir«r/Lactur«r ll to sup. 
port further developments. 

„ Expertise in the arena of 
Software Engineering^ VLSI 
Design and/or Mlcroprocasaor 
Engineering would be a signi- 
ficant advantage. 

Recently qualified gradu- 
ates end postgraduates will be 
considered for appointment at 
the Lecturer- II level . 


rd 


me. uivw unra 

•4 ."Closing date tor com 


_ Application forms 
further details 
btalned froi 
el ..Office. 


Sunderland 


hnlc. Langhem To 
opp' Roed. _Sundor„.._ 
or Tel> tO?BS> 
161 , Ext. 1 1 . Closing >aBjdj> 
ctabsr 79B4. ( 11248) -H3 








Polytechnics continued 



The Polytechnic of 
North London 

ni-Miiriin«i,i ut Lunniiane & 
LMtritiurti 

PART-TIME 

TEACHER 

SI 3. 19 nor hour 
L 1 ,”" 1 , * 'll I v l« I oi i in teach up to 

, vw, "* 1 s *?n '1>» R ■ A . 

Frc-nch and B. A. Iluma- 
S , ^H rBU courses. The 
OPPI leant will bn 
l . n laath soma rirai 

vn£? d l ™E32 ,rlh,J, ' 1 .. to “ “rat 

coSrM. mDrt *™ 1 1 loro i urn; 

M^R plj o l,a ,52 on J , “ oaSHilila to 

O ^.“SCSffit^WJigSS!! 

o i .“o7 aVf^'ngjf. 'S3i a T ft 
* ll * ero ***' 


Polytechnic of 
The South Bank 
Borough Road, 
London SE10A A 

r *J£!! nn, ? n » ° r Home Erono- 
miCB nncJ Co us umcr Stud loti 

LECTURER II/ 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN TEXTILES 
AND CLOTHING 

tRpf; HE01) 
cRo-AdvcrffSDinerit l 
iluftR? ra,,oni ' " ro InvilBd for 

.a 

Sa dffiWSWSS bS , %Vi , .7J: 

,n rnahlon toS?. 

^S»saca ol Xi 

#ssSS: 

. T **tllHS "Od Clothllio arn 

rni? 0 by R 7f.e a 5- n -L ,ha CDU '"™ 

M iSi! 

" S^ t ete , Tiaar53? 

f'lisTo' ,*"0*. fcTOS 
ISSS, 1 .** ” r Condon VfiS 

*: ur *£ or details end apujirn. 

f ^"ixpgsli!^^ 00 1 

1984? SlnB datH: October 5th 

aw^^ttRS- 

Hd 

North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

D ° Pat 2™*™ Computing 

RESEARCH 

assistant 

“I*. %/^Oramine 

»r i 

EwruMiaSsSi 


log. ora slmdnr QU&l8S3oS£ 

WfU L*be JSfflL'S'ftt 
vrtth tha P ^NAA° ™Ol«er 
M.Phii.An,,D; NAA * vr *" 

and 
«& 

CailfaS^WJn 


Teesaidie Polytechnic, 

• Department or Chemistry 

• principal ... 
: LECTURESHIP 

^inorganic 

, CHEMISTRY 

. . -A p plication a nrn invitmi 

teL^U-qu-llflOd panona 

ft* 1 25J552*® • mB 5 * toned 

JwaSSTtS SSESSflf 


*»!.• toechlng 


ind to -In* 
research. 

cv^tl^vhb-.w-ss 

S253Rfl». ,aa,ory *«-■«* 

wiH ha tS? l, S. on ■PPOintment 

rjV n Jjf _ no greater than 
*-jo,B 38 Per annum. 

itn^ u ri2 er details and apptlca- 

•EH!. ^ Section. TaassJd* 

lolwechnlr, Borough Rond 


North Staffordshire 
Polytechnic 

I J *i| <urt me n i «,i M<]> hunlrui 4 
t.lvil Eiinlnr'.-rlnii 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 

*ASrtii.'?Si£ 4 “«B; r IKJfiS, 

SK"8i«-W» rrnuliriod iiinul- 
te' 0 /, '■'« i>os» or Itoseurcti 
to <i.« pi are, via rn- 
u r «*» the faunlbll- 

ufVhl^nowInUiio Bate Syatom 
'J*. thf dunmln uf Cat, muter 

Aided Eiiuliiuvrinu. ,lpu,tr 

H .|P? succ..-ssfiil candidate 
wiiii !ifn P-WS'a'V * 1 lo r “ a **l or 
Pii n Th CriAA , r °J 0,1 M.Phll/ 
onrl?.;i^V /? OS * ,s for Hn Initial 
With (he 
of nn ®*»en«lon for 
o runner yoflfi 

f Appllcmion rormn and 
Anllr® • Pnrtlciilore are ubtain- 
abla from The Personnel 
S[{' c "r.v. l V ort ^L Staffordshire 
polytechnic. College Road. 
§T4 2 l?p‘?£f. n c. s *« Hordsh Ire 
thra o P5»T t V Btpke-on-Treni 
>t)T82r 43531 . Kxt. 211. 

Cloning data: Friday. 12 

October 1984. |32043> * H3 


Leicester Polytechnic 

®fl»Rl °S Graphic Flealgn 

fro«* r s^ssc.rdo^id e r d B 

A,Z rn 'ntereated &"&*. 

PART-TIME 

TEACHERS 

Da iian ^coii rae? °Coii t a?t"*w |*t n 
People who havo experience In 

&nS5SBS hHl ncsI /”- 9 "nero" 
5SndlnS. , . a,,a fPaV awarS 

friim* P ih« n, r£" ,Drm a uvallable 
1 Poraonnel orflcar, 

teviir aft ftg- 

E!:Ba*f i r 2 s3i« , “ , ==j ! i 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


PRINCIPAL 

SOUTH-EAST LONDON COLLEGE 

Applications are invited lor the post ol Principal ol Soulh-EflBl London 
thereafter 1 commen “ on ,at Januar y ,9 85. or as soon as possible 

Rafi™!? 9 ! ^ i?° n ’ ne UBPfl'Inienls:- Academic Studies; 

r« nd ™ n J n,s,ra “« Studies; Communication and Liberal 
I lflc rlcal and Elaclmnlc Engineering; 

Ma?h?nir2F ^ r ? C ^ CU . 0 , n , S fi,v,C03 : Hotel and Catering^ Studies- 
Mechanical and IndustrlBl EnglneBrlng; OHIca Studies. ^ 

mSmIS!. 1 ?, I ° ca, ! d u 0n f i va col'Bfle sites In the London Boroughs of 
W^Safam SE? ^ Bfoml0y - wilh Headquarters in Lewisham 

!, h 2 . u H. b ® wel1 ‘> ualrtled academically, possess a sound 
ISmtataSfr 0 Fur1he J and Hl0her Education, together wilh teaching and 

EduSlj StoSSSS! 68 8 Senl0r ' aVeI ^ rB ' evfln ' ex P 0,ie ™ :8 Jn 

PioyisionB of the Burnham (Further Education) Ranort the 
College Is in Group 9 and the salary for the post of Principal is £24 622 
plus £087 London Allowance (Salary under wim,) ^ ' 

‘ ^PP***^ *nw (to to returned by 12 October 
iWZrLO'i*. b* obtained from the Education Officer (EO FHE 4) inner 

7pT^zxsjr 257a - 

ILEA 18 an «qual opportunltiea employer. (168041 



CROYDON 

COLLEGE 


Trent 

Polytechnic 

rinpnrtmcin ui Sni-|ul 
blutllpB 

PRINCIPAL 
, LECTURER 
IN SOCIAL WORK 

(£12.Sig r ei3.7 4 4 pa y 
award prudlngi 

n shoiiltt havi 

tbiti il 1 11 u . Thu 

“5P“ » a a Wl II Pt„y a ™ny 

ra 1 ,- ‘p a I- lone 

Hainan liot wnti] r Ilf lln. 

' H Ihrua HUi-ini 

vvcii-k cuumtia rRAiiiuiiKi 
and poBlgi-udunta unil nuiil 
trail ii» tn e.O.6. W.V aiiii 
nfnn 11 ! VVQrk "UOIIcloB. Ql|(| 
h |p|« fX?. “M raM rennuiisi- 

SMCS'K! 

tuo cli nrn "'cu.i rann . pr,lclifn 

Furilinr Lla Lulls and Inrin 
Jl. “fir* 1 l««t Ion nro avaiu 
able From the 5Larr Offlc. 


FAIRFIELD, CROYDON CR9 1 DX 

Iqj ■ 01-603 0971 

Applications a/e Invited from suitably qualified persona for the post of 

Assistant Head of Faculty 
of Business and Social Studies 

SSmSSoSSkS' 

Hearth an d s^tBj 

SsS£SS« 

El B.035 -El7,736p.a. 

P„.. . . „ Inciuding London Weighting Allowance. 

S^gHSS£S,««S 

(16922) 


Cornwall College of 
Further & Higher 
Education 
Redruth 
Cornwall 

Fatality of Art * nsnlon 

lecturer 

GRADE I IN 
GRAPHIC DESIGN 

>AJP P Uf&JSIL 1 !. »u n h t 


Colleges 
of Further 
Education 


, Southwest 
London College : 
Inner London Education 
. Authority • 

1 MonaaoDianti Btudlaa D opart - 
" •• . Headvoi^BBtnant !■ 

PRJNCIPAt ■ 

■ LECTURER. . 

' - 

aa coo 


■aurca ViaadB 

il OLsMS- 

u r, t . h ° r cl °t?Hg and npptlqa- 

omcer.south wml 


SSfd ad JS*' 1*«vo a high !tarj! 

creative deafan 
Brofaiifoi'Ii InduBtrtai and 

wni h.2Sl ■ «*P®rlancB. 

win ba required to taka 

asSSSS.— 

oAHPf ktgiv tttsvu 

o«ipfii?i hB , to P r 4vloua’ ex^ 

parlance funder review). 

Sb? •*Lf nc £pKli?Jii 9 l ^I 

completed ep. 

Cornwall C^lege of 

Further & Higher 
Education 
Redruth’ 
Cornwall ■ 

Faculty of Art * Design 

lecturer 

GRADE! 

. .DRAWING 


Southwest 
London College 
Inner London 
Education Authority 

HEAD OF 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ACCOUNTANCY 
AND 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

STUDIES 

Application de era invited 

nndErT'ffi 

S3?? r 


appltaotioiiB “ Id from 
0 n *L mambera of the 
eihnto minority communities? 

s&’SREaSS* 

Furtlfa 
of... ap 





PLEASE 

. mention : 
the ■ 




competed m? 
Plication lormi should be 

" vwS 


*’ - I •„ • v 1 ']• ■ .. 

advertisemerifs 

l ' q •, 1 -r/ P •• .<*■ 1 £' •; *: 4. ': . 


t het.m ES higher e D u6ati ON s^ lr ^7 


Colleges and Institutes of Hiri, 
Education continued 


HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

HUMBERSIDE SOCIAL SERVICE 




Research Officer in Social Work 

(2-year appointment) 




Salary: £8,658-29, 231 

£P.2ilS tto . n J 0 2^. and '“fthar details IramThe Penonnsl Office 

Hu77R™Tal0482^1ttl|^j(| , 3M^ U<:a ^ On| 

Closing date Bth October 1084 

f 18802) 


0XSI WESTHILL COLLEGE 

/ Jhe Governors and Trustees of Weathlll Col- 
,efle , , . l ?, v,te applications from suitably 
qua , 0d men or women for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

• l 98 ®.(° r aa 8000 as possible after that date). 

W^nffl Colfege Is an Affiliated College of the Univerelly of 
H^mlngham and a member of ihe Federation of Sally Oak 
S Tbe areas of work In the College Include Teacher 
rh?Si 8nd J ra !I infl ' Community ana Youth Work, and 
oilHj , EdLJ ^ a ! ion - Th® College Is developing a scheme erf 
Momm 0 ' io collaboration with Its near neighbour In Birmingham. 

a ?,. Co e 9 0, « Catho,ic College, In a way that will retain 
\ho identity of each Institution. There are at present about 180 
men and 330 women students. 

u‘ foundBd ,n 1907 under the sponsorship of the 
mwl.r^ 68 , 1 maintains a strong Christian tradition, wilh 
wnich the Principal would be expected to be fully In sympathy. 
The vacancy arises from the appointment of the Principal, Mr. 
Cambridge m 0rC *' l ° ,ha Pr,nc| P al8hi P of Homerton Coflaga. 

The salary will be on Ihe Burnham F.E. scale for a Group 6 
College, i.e In the range £1 9,548 - £20,644, currently subject 
to review. A Principal's House near to the College Is provided 
Particulars are available from the Clark to the Governors, 
WeethlH College, Hamilton Building, Weoley Park Road, 
Sally Oak, Birmingham, B29 6LL. (021-472 7245). The dos- 
ing date for applications la 1 2th October, 1084. ^ 


DERBYSHIRE COLLEGE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION 

lecturer 
grade 11/ 

SENIOR 

LECTURER 

IN 

engineering 

.. DESIGN 



WSffidS 

Sttt 

range of degree and non* 
degree courses. The 
r successful candidate will be 
. .expected to partdpate In 
research related to modem 
! developments In this field. 

i ^ unr Qra *f« » - 
. £7^1 5-£1 1,588. 

• .Senior Lecturer - 
1 £1 0,683-81 2,552- £13/143. 
I.: AppP caUun forme and 

teasel 

ikiiSr%4B4p!W» 


fe^JearanRoad, 


College of St. Mark | 
& St. John 


(Creative Design & Technology} 
Lecturer/Ssnlor Lecturer . 
in 

DESIGN education 

Wftfi txperltM principally m 
iTMufeilinS, b vyortina twiWtoifa* 
conitnjLtjoeal mawfih ap4 « j** TS 
ol how diiignlng ind making 
oonritivta to th* dBvflopm*nt pf e»« iev 

In addltfon U tfw Bli fE*«il *■ '^’f 1 
group contributu lo tfc* 1 <** ' ’ 
fiueraatlon and C a mm unity V*® 
(C.N.A.A.I. ConaaqiPanlly gg 
■ppoinud wn| ba nqsfrad » 
aotivily In «P<«»n9 *• 

Dailgn as BliiDihts of an wrAwnA™ 
Comounlly t»nd couria. W »«" ” 
piHloiji similar br»N4i» ,in wa " 
dlstfnM nhranliB*. - 

S 


j^KMES HIGHER EDUCATtON SUPPLEMENT 21.9.84 

Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education continued 

HI HEAD OF DEPARTMENT 
OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

(GRADE V) 

Salary £1 5,390 - £1 7,091 

Applicants should hold a degree or higher degree in a discipline 
directly relevant to the work of the Department and be corporate 
members of an appropriate professional institution. The 
successful candidate will have demonstrated the potential to take 
the Department into the post Finniston/contlnuing education/ 
micro-electronic period ahead and an ability to manage a group 
of highly qualified engineers. 


The Department is part of the Faculty of Engineering and has 
strong links with the Departments of Civil Engineering and 
Building and Mechanical Engineering. 

Further details and application forms may be obtained from 
the Deputy Registrar, to whom completed applications 
, should be returned by 2nd October 1984. 


nans ana application forms may be omaim 
ity Registrar, to whom completed applf 
should be returned by 2nd October 1984. 


Bolton Institute of Higher Education 

Deane Road, BOLTON BL3 5AB ■■■■ 
Tel: Bolton (0204) 28851 


Christ Church 
College of 
Higher Education 
Canterbury 

Application* urn 111 vl« cil 

Mir tli>- Milliiwlnu ponih 
vui'uni (min I January 
1985- 

ADMISSIONS 

TUTOR 

la bn ruiiiaiislbl" far thn 
merit It mail I ol Htudnntn 
unil tlir pub 1 1 cil y or rol- 
lout) ■ ournos. 


SCHOOLS TUTOR 

to I.e rc-Biirmslbln far 
liaison wllli schools and 
lenchlna prncl ler ar ranue- 
meni*. 

The holders of thn posts 
will contrlbutn id the 
teaching programme of ttio 
Col1ni,a. Thn College has 
approximately 1 000 stu- 
dent a nnd offers II A. BEd 
and BSc decrees. PCCE. 
advanced d I plomaa and 
MA. MPhll and I'hn de- 
grees. 

Salary scale: Senior Lec- 
turer £ 10,683— £ 14,061 - 

For further details 
write to Mrs. Jean Long. 
Personal Assistant to the 
Principal, Christ Church 
College, Canterbury en- 
closing s stamped addres- 
sed envelope, to wham ap- 
plications should be aunt 
not later than 15th Octo- 
ber. MB 


Librarians 


SOMERSET 

Somerset College of Arts 
and Technology, Taunton 

APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 
Following the retirement of the present Principal, 
applications are invited for the post of Principal of 
this Group7 College. 

Candidates should have substantial experience In 
Industry as well as in further education and should 
be able to demonstrate that they have the skills and 
vision needed to manage a large and important 
college at a time when the further education 
service faces unique challenges. 

Salary: £22,91 1 -£ 23,958 (1984 Burnham pay 

aWBrd) - . . 

Application form and further particulars (SAE) from 

the Staffing (T) section. Education Department, 

County Hall, Taunton, TA1 4DY. 

Closing Date, 1 5 October 1 984. 


Admixustration 


Roohampto" “S*' u,rt 

Institute Southland, 

Whit elands 

The Governing Body of 
SOUTHLANDS COLLEGE 
(Methodist Division of Education and Youth) 
invites applications for the post of 

PRINCIPAL 

as from 1st September, 1985 

Hie post will become vacant upon the retirement of Mr 
Douglas Mllbank. 

Salary on appointment will be in the range £ 18 , 882 - 
£20,677, equivalent to that under Burnham to a Grade VI 
Head of Department enhanced by £2,250 plus London 
weighting and residence emoluments. 

Particulars are available from the Clerk to the 
Qovernora, Southlands College, Wimbledon Parkslde, 
London 8W19 5NN. Tel: 01-946 2234. Closing date for 
•pplloatlona 19th October 1984. (loam 


JC 

v, 


Roehampton 

Institute 


Dlgby Stunt 
FraM 
Southland! 
WNtaianda 


” WHITELANDS COLLEGE 

The College Governors seek to appoint from 1st April 1906 If 
PJ?88fol8 a suitably qualified communicant member of the 
Church ol England aa (he 

PRINCIPAL 

of Whltelanda College 

a Voluntary Church ol England College of Higher Education, 
one of the four federated Colleges of the Roehampton 
™Mute, offering a wide range of undergraduate and post- 
paouale courses validated by the University of Surrey. 

Tfe Principal Is required to be resident. 

®Jary: In (he range £18,882 - £20,677 p.a. wilh London 

Allowance £987 p.a. ■ 

.5? °* U*® poet and application forma may be 

kSSi from Clerk to the Governors (Miss Brenda 
-^ nawi ) at Whltelanda College, West Hill, London 8W18 
■ . ; *®N‘(Tal: 01-7B8 6268). 

^j^g ^tefpf applications: 22nd October, 1984. (ieai6) 

HUMBERSIDE COLLEGE ^ 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

. . Applications are invited for the following 
! ‘ key post: 

HEAD OF SCHOOL 

ENGINEERING 

Grade VI: £16,632 - £18,327 


•rEb Popular* ;ahd applioation form from: 
:: . rs ° r ' nB[ Office, Humberside College 
- Edu cation, CottinghamRoad, . 

;;:^Wq67RT. Telephone: 0482446506 


P9 date: 5th; October 1984. 


Mid-Kent College of 
Higher and Further 
Education 
Kent County Council 
Education Committee 

Dapartment of Management 
and Social Work Studies 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

A parson la required to 
organise and contrlbuia to the 
courses an Education Manage- 
ment for Senior Teachers ana 
others. Applicants should 
have experience of muiBglne 
in a school nnd be graduates 
with teaching qualifications. 

Salary scale £10.683 
£12.932 Ibari £13.443 (the 
scales ere subject to revision 
from I April 19841. 


Further details and ap 
tlon forni* nvellalbla from me 
Principal, Mid-Kent Colleoe 
of lllnlier and Further Etliirn. 
lluu. llomli'U. Muldniune 
Kuari. Clmllieni. Kent, Tell 
0643 41001, Ext. 240. to 
whom camplatnd sppllceltons 
should bo raturnad by 
WednBBday 10 October 1084. 
(52020) 118 


West Sussex Institute 
of Higher Education 
(Incorporating 
Bishop Ottor College, 
Chichester and 
Bognor Regis College) 

PRINCIPAL 
LECTURER 
IN PRIMARY 
EDUCATION 

Application are invited 
from suitably Qualified .and 
experienced applicants for a 
leadership post In Primary 
Education In Initial and ln- 
eervlce teacher training 

The post is at P.L. level 
(Burnham F.E. scale, £19.318 
• £13,744 par annum, currnnt- 
ly under review). 

, AW.VS?. .4°S»lr.“5 

from The Director's Becrat- 
■n, West Sussex Institute of 

HigHet 

cio.il 

data i 3rd October. 198 
(32023) 1 


Ealing College of 

Higher Education 

8/LIN 

ACCOUNTING 

STUDIES 

The Colleen oft" r « CPf£A 
Honours degress In Account- . 
tnu. Economics and BusinmiB 
Studies alone with an axton- 
■ -| ye part-time profeaslonel 
roaromme. Candidates must 
ba able (o contribute to under 
graduate teaching In menage 
nient account I ng 

Salary: 8A- £11.670 rising 
to g possible maximum of , 
£1474^ P-»- Inclusive ofLon- 
don wslahtlnn. ^<6 poet J* 
tenable fronj l January 19BB. 

liinefl/esl 


The University of 
Sheffield 

THE UBRARI ANSHIP 

llcatlons ere Invited for 
the University Librarlenehlp 
which will fall vacant an the 
unexpected oarly retirement 
of Mr. C.K. O aim forth from I 
October 1984. 

Salary an the O redo IV 
salary range for Senior Lib- 
rary Stafr (minimum £17.275 
e year). 

Particulars from the Reg- 
istrar and Secretary (Btar- 

fiSK); 'BffirVftM'f W* 

whom applications (one cony) 
should be sent by 12 October 
19B4. Please quota Ref: ISB# ■ 
DI. (11233) H16 


Edinburgh 
Univeraity Library 

MEDICAL 

LIBRARIAN 

Applications era lnviiad 
from suitably qualified appll- 

«sA<auauk!%s 

In the Unlvoralty Library. 

Appolntmont _ will _ boo 
Librarian Grads 3 (£15,313 • 
£16,023). .Tho succossful gp- 
pl leant will bo responsible ror 
co-ordinating nnd directing 
medical library services In Uis 
Ersklne Medical Library and 
three hospital libraries nerv- 
ing the Uni varsity npd related 

should be ramlfier. with 
ocndemlc library admin let ra 
tlon and experience In medical 
library servlcee Is desirable 

Applications (6 copies) 
should resell the Secretary to 
^..y^e«lty^O n ld^ll| tfd 

vyb, iron, w.. ujn further par- 
ticulars ere available, by 14 th 
October 1984, 

70£ffll«S , ?»' 6 r0tBrB " CO f?i 


Colleges of Art 


St Martin's School of 
Art 
107-109 

Charing Cross Road, 
London WC2H ODU 
(nner London ' 
Education Authority 

SENIOR 
LECTURER 
FINE ART FILM 
AND VIDEO 

Responsible ror 

(I) Academic cp-onllnMloii 

sQrMicwanis 

^ch Dr b tV Joim , wTK' Centra 
School of Art end Design: 

(II) FllnVVIdeo MPaot of 

proposed M»A> FJm Arte 

Applicants should be prao- 
ttalng film or video mekere, 
yvlthsomo teaching experience 
etid edmlnlstretlve ability. 


school of Language Stiidtpa. £§lr [Mer London allo- 




■' Salary I'Ll M ! 636 - (1 0,7*4- 

p.a, inclusive. 

ffdoVe: 3 Odtpcer 1984. pfl j 


5«neo, d 

suitable for Job shore. 

further details obtyneble 
Irorn the Senior Adntlnlalra- 
tive^Orneer Of 'ho School. 


HAILEYBURY COLLEGE 
HERTFORD 

BURSAR 


The Council of Haileybury invites applications for 
the post of Bursar and Secretary to the Council, the 
appointment to commence in June 1985 or earlier 


in 1985. 

Remuneration to be negotiated. Basic salary likely 
to be in the region of £20,000-£22,500 with, in 
addition, pension contributions, car and 
entertainment allowances, provision of house, 
school fees remission and other benefits. 

Full particulars available from: 

Captain W. R. H. Lappcr, R.N., 
Haileybury, 

Hertford SG13 7NU. 


The Universities 
Central Council on 
Admissions (UCCA) 

GENERAL 

SECRETARY 

Applications ere Invited for 

Dl ut.ua as umiBnllllllli will. 
B starting dale of lat August 
1983 (or slightly earlier to 
allow nmia overlap with the 
tenure of the present Incum 
bent who will bo retiring J 
the summer). The Genera 
Secretary !• the oh ler execu- 
tive officer with responsibility 
both for the XJnivereHv 
Admissions _ Schama IU 
and for the Universities Sts- 
dstlcnl Record (UBR). The 
person appointed should ba 

'-Utletive 

proven administrative 
ability end should have the 
personality necessary to deal 
effectively with universities, 
schools, the public end the 
Press. Though not necessarily 
an expert In any or the areas of 
UAS or U6R operations. Uie 
non appointed should nave 
fflclem technical awareness 
__ understand thorn and possl 
bill ties for ruture develop, 
nient. Experience in, or e good 
' ~ywtadge of. the university 
tern end admissions press- 
ures would be an advantage. 

Salary lf.qxpected *“_ b 5 *2 
the range £17,878 to £20,300 
(under review). 

Applications Including a 
full curriculum vitae and the 
— a me i of three referees 

U Lj sent to the Chair 

man of UCCA. Dr O. Hsjrl 

Vlce-Chancellar. 

uni varsity, Exeter EX4 4Q 
from whom further pertlcu 

Jfa r t“e ma 56 bB V5S& 

<52001 > - H1B 


Business Services 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING on 
word Processor. Reason - 
able Rates. Prorasslpnsl 

S ervice. Call 01-37D 4191/ 
S4t*'.Ljaa04jBl IN- Jl Ai.iH37. 

V( i'*f >!>'• : i fuffriY Pi'-* rf’ih 


Research 
and Studentships 


Leicester Polytechnic 

RE8EARCH 
ASSIST ANT8/SERC 
STUDENTSHIPS 
SIGNAL 

PROCESSING/DATA 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Re -advertisement 

ply tech nfc’a 
lectronlc and Elec- 
trical Englnaerlnq haa a re- 
search group active In data 
cqmmunlcDtloni' and In areas 
ofelgnal praceealng as applied jr*'. 
to imagea and ipeuli. Tho 
iroup ft involved in severnl 
nduetrlally orientated re- 

» i arch programmee In the 
eld of visual Inspection In 
textile and machine tool 
manufacturing- It la Tunded by 
both Industrial end 8ERC ro- 
se arch grants, and at present 
coni lata Of eight members. 
Applications are invited from 
mathematicians, computer 
aelentlata and electronic en- 
gineers for the following three 
posts, to commence ax soon as . 
possible. 

Four research eeala- 
tahtahlpa for graduates with 
proven research experience 
and preferably elraady hold- 
ing ahigher degree. The salary 
will be within the range 
£ 8,000 • £9,000 according to 
age. Qualifications and expert- - 
once. 


Two SERC studentships for 
graduates with a good hon- 

3 urs degree; successful candl- 
ates will ba expected to 
reg later ror a Ph.D. with the 
Cm A A. The salary will be 
within the SERC enideRtehlp* 
range, according to age, dual- 
liicatlons and -experience. 

Further details cpn be 
obtained (ram Dr. A. A. 
Ifaehlm. School of Electronic 
end Electrical Engineering. 
Leicester Polytechnic, p.o 
Box 143, Leicester LB1 BBH 

Applications. Including a 
full .Cv. nnd Ihe names end 

a ddressee . Of two • refer* aa 
bauld be a ant to the Ferabn- . . 
nel Officer ■ at the above 

■ •l*.’ ■ 







THE-TTMES HIGHER EDUCATMNSUWt^ 


Research and Studentships 
continued 


Overseas 


The University of 
Lancaster 

Compuier MoBearch 
an the Enallsli Langunyo 

research 

ASSOCIATE 

a »‘5JiPy£2 t,on9 “ rB Invited fop 
Ennnu?ne r Th2 n tho E "nll»h 

^srnninlng and SESfe/SU'" 
«W*era to Idantliv md'S&TSct 
errora in written text a. 

, *"•«&: 
r ssssarjassiB..— 

{under review). “ ,7,a 

iSHTW*®” 1 ^nSSSSr 

-™! anould be unt to 
grrlvo not later than qa 
Goptamber 1884. ( 1 )04S^ HI I 


Lancashire Polytechnic 
at Preston 

School or Psych atony 

research officer 

this 'nvltort ror 

K" MMm. two veer post. 
El* parson appointed will 
■ . , *«n. responsible for 
produclnfl dietetics teeming 
material on Losrnor Pivchni. 
2HJ" *lm2d at 

Bmi n UM 1 n.’Snnf t r*£l 0,nn,B,PM 

SsaHaansritr^ 

power Services Commlaatan. 

appointee la likely to 
feSS SSSW* ta Ipma or the 

8W3S^ .ffaaBKs1 

November 1st, 138 4 .or J, 
aoon as passible. 


sifilVK 

view), 


S\ n , “jo L.ll scale 

£llp568 C under re- 


W7?a aeanhyrt?* 00 .™ 1 aT Q 

as: 


University of 
Oxford 
ChriBt Church 

research 

LECTURESHIPS 

The Governing Body oron- 
?»"? eo e . loct ^o Roaaarnli 
two ,U i^? r ?hi 1 'i 1 ®. Sciences and 
fwoi In the Arts. Die posts 
1? rrom 1 October 19837 
them>llves C " ndlda ' B * Present 

gggsjWSwrf ESS 

mskks 

*tr? ^pPh men and women. 

wSSS n r5?, BntB AT 111 1,0 for l wo 
years, renewable to four. 


-.Tfy* stipend Is at present 


rj.n 1 "* allowance at 
HP *°.? 4so o-e. may be paid at 
5£f.i S.<«reM° n of the Sov< 

Uvinfl® out°ol <£, ,. a H . L " c,ur ® r 

pllcatVon «*.«» "ft 

n.'.n^a by ' wrl(il, D to tho 

Dean's Secretary. 

D K« at i°?J itiust rcacn the 
Rn**i dbj c-*J. av November 
bn 'n.ufri ' £* eh ca “did“«e will 
f.r.21 » J° "“tne throe re- 

wrlte a i2r.2J e ? u “* ,hom *« 
wrica a loner to reach the 

hrrfM mtmr ihan N ° ramh «p 

Scho’erahlps will bo 
M^l r h iSie aopurntoly in 
March 1985. (59047) Hl l 


PLEASE 

MENTION 

THE 

It.h.e.s. 

when replying 
to 

advertisements 


Industry & Commerce 


Islamic Republic Of Iran 

MINISTRY OF PETROLEUM 


NOTICE 


of Scieni 6 ^" 1 " 8ti lUte ° f T echnology (A - I - T -) an ^nces vacancies in the department, 

IQSMSrademtTelr"" 6 mV, ‘ eS aPP ' iCati ° nS ** SeVeral faCuI * effective 

“■ ta *» »»*i A 

quaIificSi B onm PliCali ° nS Sh ° Uld inCl " de information relatin S t0 *• following minimal 

^ SSIJft. “I Ph ' D r degree . and related ex P er ' enc e in Chemical, Mechanical, 
Sr: ’/ 61 ; 0 61 ™ E " B ' neenn 8- Computer Science or any major field in science 

Suatl ’ ? y8 ‘ C !’ Chemistr y> Ceology). M.Sc. and Ph.D. 1984-85 prospective 
graduates are also welcome to apply for the aforementioned positions. 

2- 22rrr ce at . ,he u ? dergraduaie ,evei «•* <>r^ emch or olhei 

related scholarly activities culminating in a college or professional degree. 

ResumS'Z™ r kS Wil ‘ ^ C ? mmensurale »'* ''ogree, experience, and trainjng. 
Kesumee, letters of recommendation, and evidence of teaching capacity are desired 

credenfials to/ 00 * 811 * aPpliCa,i ° n lellers ’ emendations letters, and University 


\m 



Lecturer 


Central 

London 

S8-UK 


cap 


CAP has an established 
reputation as one of the . . 
country's leading computinq 
99J5 1 ^jancies employing over 
■ 1,100 staff Our London based 
irauung Department offers a 

S a of courses in software 
and knowledge to meet 
meaevelopment needs of bur 
1 • ' Btaff; ‘ 

i We wish to recruit a Lecturer 

ito gMcentrate^^'articular on 

SSStiS 

tutorials aiicith e super vision of 
practical programming. ■ ■ • 

Applicants should 1 be . 

graduates with two years 
eigjerience in training or 1 
teaching, preferably teaching ■ 
computing. ; : , 

Write with concise career 
details or telephone for an: ' 
^g^tion form and further. .- 

233 High Hotborn, ' 

London WCIV7DI, 

.Tfel: 01-831 0144 ■ 1 ; 


Recruitment Committee 
Office of the President 
Abadan Institute of Technolosy 
N.I.O.C. 6 

Ahwaz, Iran. 


UNIVERSHY OF CAPE TOWN 

Deportment of 
Organic Chemistry 

Research Officer 


Jonuwv 1 , ldan. oommendno 

do reseorffiiqftJSfSS cfeJS?^ ™W»V 


Wjftjoottrv anfl ®W«iwtc« 

SSgssaaSSSSS 

iQiSEiBSk. i 


TwsffiS » 

^sgB^ssapr. 


(fSR_07|8 ‘ ” V“ ,,M -“ 


pt 



Teach on Exchange 
inUSA 

QUALIFIED 

BRITISH 

TEACHERS/ 

lecturers 

•*SLML52 w « c,b wlth 5 v«pr« 

UBA Sn duX PDln ^" en | 1 to P ufe 
Bcadem^o 1 you- . “ 9Ma 


' TBach ara/Iec tura rs ... 

v5/ffi n 2n d . on n,n ^ aalary 
wltb Blllncrafnentnl pension 


B u arded ° VraveV ^ rl 

*™&55rS , .'SKSiSSS 

MBV^iioi.Sa r S au ’ Seymour 


European History 





IREMINDI 


Copy for 
Classified 


in the 

THES 

should arrive, 
not later than 
10 a.m. Monday 


proceeding 

publication 


j jUIlfiESHIfiHEB EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT ‘21XM 

Overseas continued 


mk MITCHELL ^ 

jWI colleged of advanced 

EDUCATION — AUSTRALIA 

mrhdi M9QB Is located at Dalhurst, Now South Wales. 2 1 Ohm wast ol 
Saw ttisa multidisciplinary Institution otlering over 30 courses o( study 
SCnTyvteraraduate to postgraduate levels to approximately 5000 students. 
aw 1 coun»s. research, and consulting activities are also undertaken, 
tyftafcfl! are Invited for the following positions: 

SCHOOL OF BUSINESS AND 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

SENIOR LECTURER IN 
DATA PROCESSING 

ite jomW«b will be required to assist In course design, end teach students 
aM&T [n tin Data Processing major in the Bachelor al Business. I he 
bu&ta Diploma in Data Processing, and the Postgraduate Diplomas In 
Ungemenl, Accounting, and Local Government. 
lfflScants should have appropriate academic qualifications, preferably at 
HSiratgraduale level, and practical experience in commercial data 
messing. Appointment will be made on either a tenured or fixed term 
Macommewng in February 1985. 

TheCodegB operates a FAC0M M15QF computer, utilising Ihe 0SIV/X8. AIF. 
ad AIM software. Terminals connected to the system are available on a 24 
bei bub. The School also has access to a large microcomputer 
Hbontoiy. Hie computing equipment Is used to aid Ihe teaching of 
tOTiiutlng, Including Information systems, data base, data communt- 
oBons, mice aulomatlon. programming languages, and management 
Infamatton syslsms. 

LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 

Duties Involve teaching Internal and external students at both undergraduate 
ad postgraduate levels. The appointee, as b member ol a small tBam of 
ttoramitla, would teach in one or more ol the (ollowlna subject areas: 
introductory economics, macro and microeconomic policy, managerial 
economics, monetary economics, labour economics, regional and urban 
Kawnics, health economics, ana International economics. 
toSonts should possess appropriate academic qualifications at post- 
gudualB level. Experience In leaching at tertiary level and practical industrial 
egwfaflre would be an advantage. Appointment will be on either a tenured 


Miscellaneous 


Wellcome Institute for 
the History of Medicine 

Assistant Curator 

(Iconographic Collections) 


Research and 

Studentships 

continued 


Applications are invited lor the 
post of Assistant Curator 
(Iconographic Collections) in The 
Wellcome Institute tor the History 
of Medidne. Duties will Include the 
care of paintings, prints etc. and 
maintenance ol the photo- 
reproduction service Candidates 
should have a degree in a 


historically- based subject; 
professional qualifications in library 
and/or museum work; knowledge 
of two foreign languages and a 
willingness to become familiar with 
the variety of documentary 
materials used in the study of 
medical history. 


Starting salary on a scale from £8,376-£15,3U p.a. (Including London 
Weighting). An appointment will be made In the lower halt on this salary 
scale. Benefits Include non-contributory pension scheme, P.PJP. r season 
ticket loan etc. 

Apply In writing to the Administrator, Wellcome Institute lor the History 
ol Medidne, 183 Euston Road, London NW1 2BP enclosing a full CV. and 
the names of two referees. Closing date for the receipt of applications is 
19th October 10B4. 


Overseas Development 
Institute 

RESEARCH OFFICER 
IN SOCIAL 
FORESTRY 

ODI wLshai to appoint a 
Research OFflcor to carry out 
comparatlva research and 
advisory work on the design 
and management of social for- 
estry or community forestry 
programmes within Its Agri- 
cultural Administration Unit. 
A priority would ba to set up 
an Internal Ion el network or 
practitioners, planners and 
rose arch era and to solicit, adit 
and circulate pepera to mem- 
ber a of this network. 

. The eppolntment will ho 
Initially for 3 yean and Is par- 
tially financed by the Ford 
Foundation. 

Apnlice tlons will be conoid 
sd from both soclel and net 
urn I scientists who nave a 
multi- disciplinary approach to 
forestry stud lea and several 

S cars work experience In 
eveloplna countries. Further 
detalle are available from the 
Agricultural Administration 
Unit. OI>I. 10-11 Percy 
Street, London W1P OJB, Tel: 
01^580 7683. Closing date for 
llcattons 30th October. 

mi 


Adult Education 


(Hlbod tarni basis from January 1985. 

SALARY whti depend on qualifications and exparionca. 
Senior Lecturer I AS6,475-AS3a,847 pa; 


Senior Lecturer 1 AS36.475-AS38.847 pa; Sonlor Lecturer II 
AS33.331-AS35.690 pa; Lecturer I AS29.073-AS32.634 pa; Lecturer II 
ttM.840-AS28.405 pa; Lecturer III AS21.411-AS24.528 pa. 

Applications setting oul personal dala, telephone number, qualifications 
Mdixperimee, accompanied by ihe names and addresses ol throe referees 
dm* be sent to: 

The Rejlilrar (Stall Appointment*) 

Mitchell CollaQB of Advanced Educali 


Telephone (063)31 1022 
Equal opportunity In employment Is CoHoge policy. 

\ Applications close on MONDAY 29 OCTOBER 1084 , 




’.'i+.i ;-*- !■- ' ' ly&S'fS* luf'Kl 

UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN $ 

f-w . 

Postgraduate awards fi 
tenable In 1985 l i 

The Unhersfly of Caps Town offers the following scholarships '»■ u 
2 p/oatKrias of overseas universities for poslgraduate study 
at UCT In 1985. 

© pv8rssa8 Students’ Scholarships - 

onyffl ra<,ua,e &tudy ,owards an a PP rove(i P^grea in 

00 JWJaggBrScholorshlps- 

for posfgraduole study at Masters or Doctoral level. May 
os awarded to male graduates Irom Great Britain only. £2 

W Wilfred Kramer Law Grants - f§| 

- . for postgraduate riudy In Law. t$i 

A number of renewable scholarships will be granted under ^ 
&i 8 *:?S?X 0rnont[onetl headings. Each scholarship Includes O 
hi 500 Travel Grant. ValueB are as follows: 

Honours Study... R2200 M 

• ™Wers Study R2700 

• . doctoral , Study. R4 BOO !■$ 

i fonni for these awards ore available from: H 

l '"froglstrar. The University of Cope Town. Private Bag, Uij 
I wfl^eboKh, 7700, South Africa. M 

I ^tymiirk correspondence for attention '‘Postgraduate 
Scholarships Office." 

^toatlons must reach ihe above by 30 October 
181 M for awards tenable during the academic && 
year commencing In January/February M? 

18B5. Candidates will be advised j*W 

" ’ of the outcome of their Aff 

oppBcatlons at the end 
• of November. 


Field Consultant 

Due to an expansion of activities and an extended period 
of operation, the Adult Literacy and Bfeelc Skills Unit 
(ALBSU) wishes to appoint 2 additional Field Conaullants, 
one of whom should have experience of English as a 
Second Language work with Adults. 

The Unit is the central focus for adult literacy and related 
basic skills work In England and Wales and Ib grant-aided 
by the Department of Education and Science and thB 
Welsh Office Education Department. Among Its functions. 
ALBSU sponsors a significant number of local develop- 
ment projects, allocates establishment grants to voluntary 
organisations, co-ordinates and provides training, 
produces and publishes teaahlng/learnlng materials and 
offers a consultancy and advisory service to local 
providing bodleB. 

ALBSU Field Consultants are based In London, although a 
considerable amount of travelling throughout England 
and Wales Is an essential part of the job. Candidates 
should have considerable experience In basic 
communication skills work with adultB, Including literacy, 
numeracy and/or English as a Second Language and 
should be keen to work as part of a small team led by the 
Unit's Director. 

The commencing salary will ba between Point 42 (£13,599) 
and Point 49 (£16,900) on the National Joint Council 
Scales (Principal Officer) Inclusive of London Allowance. 

Further particulars and application forms may be obtained 
Irom: 

Tha Director, Adult Literacy and Basic Skills Unit, 
Klngsboume House, 229/231 High Holbom, 

London WC1V 7DA - _ __ 

Tel: 01-405 4017 / pYd 

Closing dale lor applications / A \\ s\ V \\ 
la 14 days from Iha appearance/. I [V V \ ) II 

of this advertisement. It — 1 || nl v'lYy V J 


The Northern College 
ofResldential 
Adult Education 

TUTOR IN 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Tha Northern cpUns^Jn 

association with J 



A diit Literacy & Basic Skis IWt 

REMINDER 

Copy for 
Classified 
Advertisements 
in the . 

THES 

should arrive . 
not later than 
10 a.m. Monday 
proceeding 
publication, 


THE TIMES 
SUPPLEMENTS’ 
REPRINT SERVICE 

BUSINESS & TECHNICIAN 
EDUCATION 

An 8 page feature containing contributions from Mr H.N. 
Ralne, Chairman of the Business and Technician Education 
Council, Sir Robert Telford, Chairman of Marconi, and Dr 
George Trolley, Head of Quality at the Manpower Services 
Commission, To name but a few. First published In THES in 
March 1984. Price 80p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (1) 

A 6 page survey that discovers how academics in seven 
disciplines (Civil engineering, History, Economics, Phys- 
ics, Politics, Chemistry and Architecture) regard the stand- 
ing of their subjects. Compiled from reports In the THES in 
December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (ii) 

A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Biology, 
and English. First published in THES In June 1984. Price 

80 p. 

INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (i) 


A 4 page report Including articles on digital drawing- 
boards, geographical dala sifting, computer networking 
and computer based learning. First published In THES in 
March 1984. Price 25p. ' 1 

INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY (ii) 

An 8 page report Including articles on Artificial Intelligence, 
the Imaginitlve use of videodiscs, remote sensing, the 
Aivey programme, control engineering. First published In / 
the iHESln June 1984. Price 80p 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

An 8 page report discussing the state of management 
education. Also Includes 2 pages of management book 
reviews. First published in THES in April 1984. Price 80p. 

Please make cheques payable to Times Newspapers Ltd 
and send with your order to: 

Linda Bartlett, The Times Suplement's, Priory House, St 
John*s Lane, London EX1M 4BX. 














